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THE CHIEF-JUSTICES 


Somewnart as the City of Washington outranks 
cities in political importance, and Congress overshadows 
State legislatures, so the Supreme Court at Washington 
occupies the front or the summit of the complex system 
of American courts. It iscomposed of a Chief-justice and 
(by present laws) eight Associate-justices. The legal 
authority and powers of the Chief-justice are not materially 
different from those of the Associates ; he has an equal 
voice in deciding causes, and his salary ($10,500) is only 
$500 more than that of an Associate. But he enjoys that 
indefinable influence which naturally falls to a presiding 
officer. He is the recognized spokesman of the court. 
By usage he suggests to the Associate-justices the cases in 
which they shall write opinions. By the Constitution he 
presides at the trial of the impeachment of a President, 
and by the Chief-justice the oath of office has been adminis- 
tered to the successive chief magistrates of the Republic. 
Thus the office is one of the foremost honor and largest 
opportunities of permanent infiuence and importance. 
Happily for the country it has been steadily filled by men 
competent for its duties and worthy of its honors. 
the thoughtful student, by following the thread of their 
lives as a clew, may guide himself through the chief mazes 
of our judicial history. The brief and doubting tenure of 
early incumbents reflects the feeble and uncertain steps 
with which the National Government began its career. 
Throughout the administration of Marshall one may trace 
the development of national power and confidence. Under 
‘Taney one may follow the routine administration of civil, 
commercial and criminal law. Under Chase may be seen 





the resolution of the chief questions to which the civil 
Ww rave rise. Under Waite is thus far witnessed a steady 
and trustworthy exercise of the immense judicial power 
of th» Union, while the court and the country seem at the 


zenith 
John Jay, the first Chief-Justice, was born in New York 
city, Dec mber i2th, 1745. In 1760 he entered King’s 
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other | the Constitution, invited Mr. Jay to name any office he 
| would accept. 


He preferred a post in the judiciary, and 


| Washington appointed him the first Chief-justice, although 


And 


he was at that time not yet forty-four years of age. He 
served with success and honor, but he had occupied his 
seat in the Supreme Court less than five years, when, in 
1794, it became necessary for the young republic to send 
a skillful envoy to Great Britain, who might, by negotia- 
tion, adjust a threatening dispute. Jay was regarded as 
best fitted for this task. He undertook it, though with 
reluctance, preferring the duties of Chief-justice, and was 
successful in negotiating a treaty which has been known 
During his absence, he was elected 
Governor of New York, under somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances, rendering it, as he thought, his duty to accept, 
and he accordingly resigned the Chief-justiceship. It is 


as ** Jay’s Treaty.” 


} understood that he might have been reappointed at the 


close of his second term as Governor, but he retired from 
public life at the age of fifty-six, and spent his remaining 
years at his home in Bedford, N. Y., devoting himself to 
studies and rural pursuits. He died from an attack of 
paralysis, May 17th, 1829, aged nearly eighty-four. 

Most lists of the chief-justices name as successor 
of Jay, John William Rutledge—and omit Cushing, the 


reasons for which may be briefly indicated. Rutledge 
was born in Charleston, S. C., in 1739. His extra- 
ordinary talent, especially as an eloquent advocate, 


gave him immediate popularity as a lawyer, and his en- 
thusiastic labors in the cause of independence, as Com- 
mander-in-chief and Governor of South Carolina, mem- 
ber of the early Congress, and one of the framers of the 
Constitution, were warmly appreciated throughout the 
It is related that at the time when he was 
chosen delegate to the Continental Congress, a discus- 


country. 


| sion arose in the convention as to the instructions to be 


College (now Columbia), from which institution he was | 


graduated in 1764. Four years later he was admitted to 
the bar, and commenced a successful professional career. 
In 1774 he was married. Soon after this event, the grow- 
ing excitements of the revolutionary struggle called him 
from professional into public life. Asa prominent member 
of the first and second Continental Congresses, as a leader 
in the Provincial Congress of New York, and one of the 
committee appointed to frame a State Constitution, as 
Chief-justice of the early Supreme Court of New York, 
and as President of the Continental Congress in 1778 and 
1779, he performed most important public duties, and all 
his measures were distinguished for their wisdom, modera- 
tion and impartiality. In a difficult mission undertaken 
by him as Minister to Spain, and in complicated negotia- 
tions for a treaty of peace between Great Britain and the 
newly emancipated States, he showed wise forbearance, 
combined with inflexible firmness in maintaining the honor 
wad interests of his country. From the mission to England 
he returned in 1784, and served as Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs under the Confederation, until the formation of the 
Federal Constitution in 1789. He wrote influential essays 
in support of the new scheme of government, and in the 
New York State Convention of 1788 powerfully advocated 
its adoption. 

As a testimony of special confidence and respect, and in 
recognition of these faithful and judicious labors, Presi- 
dent Washington, when organizing the Government under 


| terests of the State. 





given to the delegates. Rutledge eloquently urged that 
they should be allowed unrestrained discretion. He 
was asked what should be done if they betrayed the in- 
He tersely answered, ‘“‘ Hang them.” 
Such was his impetuous patriotism. 

At the organization of the Supreme Court Rutledge was 
appointed an Associate-justice, but seems, from the early 
reports, never to have taken his seat. At the time of Jay's 
return from England and resignation, July Ist, 1795, 
President Washington appointed Rutledge to the Chief- 
justiceship. Congress was not in session at the time, 
and he presided in the court during August, with char- 
acteristic courtly grace, tinged with a certain natural 
haughtiness. But his manner already indicated growing 
anxiety and mental disturbance. And soon after his re- 
turn to Charleston, after the brief session of the court, he 
became sick, and signs of insanity appeared. When the 
Senate convened it refused to confirm his appointment. 
The decision was prudent. It, however, intensified the 
growing mental disorder. The unhappy man no more 
appeared in public life, but, tossed in the fluctuations of 
a disease which sickened both mind and body, lingered 
until released by death in July, 1800. 

Wllliam Cushing, born in Scituate, Mass., March Ist, 
1732, was the next appointee. The story is that he re- 
ceived the first intimation of his appointment at a diplo- 
matic dinner given by the president, who, when seating 
the guests, bowed to Cushing and said: ‘‘The Chief- 
justice of the United States will please take the seat to 
my right.” And he was, immediately afterward, formally 
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nominated and confirmed, and received his commission ; } 
but, after some days’ consideration, he declined the ap- 
pointment. He had been, however, from the organization 
of the court the senior Associate-justice, and in that capac- 
ity had presided during the absence of Chief-justice Jay 
in England. These circumstances combined, have led to 
his being sometimes named among the Chief-justices. 

When Justice Cushing declined the seat of Chief-justice, | 
preferring to remain an Associate, Oliver Ellsworth was 
chosen. He was at the time about fifty years of age, and 
had won the confidence and esteem of his countrymen by 
his firm patriotism, his strong and impartial judgment 
and his spotless reputation. He was born at Windsor, 
Conn., April 29th, 1745, and was graduated at Princeton 
at the age of twenty-three. He studied law with earnest 
fidelity, but gave no early promise of eminence. Some | 
anecdotes are preserved of the sturdy, honest frugality 
which characterized the young man. By cutting and sell- 
ing the timber from a small tract of land which he owned, 
and afterward by cultivating it, he paid the debts in- 
curred in his studies, and maintained himself while 
gradually working his way into practice. To an acquaint- 
ance who rallied him upon him upon his habit of walking 
wherever he went, he answered : ‘* We must all walk at 
some period of our lives ; I prefer to do my walking while 
I am young.” 

Ellsworth gradually gained a large practice, became in 
1775 a member of the General Assembly of Connecticut, 
in 1777 a delegate to the Continental Congress, in 1780 a 
member of the Governor’s Council, and in 1784 Judge of 
the Superior Court of his State. He was in the conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution, and was eleeted to the 
first Senate under the new Federal Government, where, 
among other important services, he was chairman of the 
committee by which the famous Judiciary Act was adopted. 
His wisdom and abilities gave him great influence in the 
Senate. John Adams called him ‘‘ the finest pillar in 
Washington’s whole administration”; and Aaron Burr de- 
clared that ‘if Ellsworth should chance to spell ‘God’ 
with two ds, it would take the Senate three weeks to make 
up its mind to expunge the superfluous letter.” 

Chief-justice Ellsworth took his seat March 4th, 1796, 
expressing, it is said, much reluctance and doubt of his 
ability ; but he presided with a simplicity, dignity and 
courtesy which won affectionate regard, and the sound- 
ness of his decisions secured general confidence. He was 
sent, in 1799, on a critical mission to France, where his 
health became seriously impaired, and on his return home 
in 1801, he resigned his office. His death occurred in 
1807. ‘ 

Chief-justice John Marshall held the office for about 
thirty-four years, and during a period when the most im- 
portant questions relative to the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion and the powers of the new Government were arising. 
His profound knowledge and wise judgment exercised 
great influence in molding national sentiment and estab- 
lishing American institutions in the efficient and perman- 
ent form they have assumed. Next to the sagacity and 
patriotism of the framers of the Constitution we must rank 
the genius and wisdom with which Marshall developed 
its principles and expounded its meaning. 

John Marshall was born at Germantown, Fauquier 
County, Virginia, September 24th, 1755. His father, 
Thomas Marshall, was a surveyor, and well qualified to 
give his children an early impulse toward study. ‘‘I 
owe the solid foundation of all my success in life to my 
father,” the Chief-justice once remarked. ‘‘He super- 
intended the English part of my education, and to his 








care Iam indebted for anything valuable I may have ac- 


quired in my youth. He was my only intelligent com- 
panion, and was both a watchful parent and an affection- 


ate, instructive friend.” Under the influence of the 


| father’s love of learning, the son early developed a strong 


fondness for reading, especially in the higher English 
poetry. At about fourteen he was sent from home to 
Westmoreland, where he pursued more systematic studies, 
particularly that of Latin, which he continued the follow- 
ing year at Oak Hill, whither his father had removed. 
Before long he became interested in the study of the law, 
and was vigorously struggling with Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, when the threatened conflict between the colo- 
nists and Great Britain drew his attention. Though not 
yet eighteen, he threw aside his much-loved books, and 
zealously began the study of military science, enrolled 
himself in a company of volunteers, and in 1775 became 
lieutenant. In 1777 he received the appointment of cap- 
tain, and the battles of Germantown, Brandywine and 
Stony Point soon afterward tested his courage and hero- 
ism. In 1781, there being a surplus of officers, he re- 
signed his commission, and having been, during the pre- 
vious Summer, admitted to the bar, commenced practice. 
His success was immediate. Without possessing quali- 
ties which are usually considered essential in an orator, 
he was able to enchain attention and compel conviction. 
His gestures were, perhaps, awkward, his voice unme- 
lodious, and his style inelegant ; but his extraordinary 
penetration, the quickness with which he seized the 
strong points of a cause, and the earnestness with which 
he presented them, the logical connection of thought and 
the simplicity of expression which characterized his ad- 
dresses, won for him distinction and success as an advyo- 
cate. 

In 1783, or two years after fairly commencing his pro- 
fessional career, he was married to Mary Willis Ambler, 
daughter of the Treasurer of the State at the time. He 
first met her at York, while he was in the army, and she 
was but fourteen years of age; but he fell in love with 
her, it is said, “‘at first sight,” and his attachment to her 
never wavered. His tender care of his wife was a marked 
feature of his domestic life, and her death (in 1831) was a 
keenly felt affliction. Writing of her afterward, he said: 
“From the moment of our union to that of our separa- 
tion, I never ceased to thank Heaven for her, its best gift. 
Not a moment passed in which I did not consider her a 
blessing from which the chief happiness of my life was 
derived.” *\ 

At about the time of his marriage Marshall settled per- 
manently in Richmond. He seemed to have preferred 
professional to political life, though he had already been 
once elected to the Virginia Assembly, and soon after his 
removal to Richmond was elected for the second time, 
He here firmly advocated an effective and permanent 
union of the States under the Federal Government, and 
his speeches in favor of the Constitution, made in the 
Virginia Convention, were marked by great clearness, 
vigor and power. In the early years of the government 
under the Constitution, he gave hearty support to the 
administrations of Washington and of Adams, maintain- 
ing, at the same time, a place in the front rank of the Vir- 
ginia bar, then filled with eloquent, learned and cultured 
advocates, 

Passing rapidly over a few years, during which he 
either was offered and declined, or accepted and filled 
successfully, several important posts under the Federal 
Government, serving, for example, as Envoy-extraordinary 
to France, Representative in Congress from Virginia and 
Secretary of State in Adams’s administration, we reach the 
year 1801, in which he was appointed Chief-justice upon 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE OLIVER ELLSWORTH. 


the resignation of Ellsworth. He was at this time forty- 
five years old, tall and slender, yet somewhat ungraceful. 
In earlier life he was called “‘ negligent” in dress; but 
‘simple and neat” is the description given of his attire 
by one who was accustomed to see him daily on the bench. 


His manner as presiding judge won universal praise. No 
sophistry could mislead him, no persistency shake his 
firmness, no dullness or folly impair his patience. His 


keen, well-disciplined mind grasped each subject with 
facility, analyzed it clearly,-and quickly reached a logical 
and definite conclusion. His courtesy in listening was 
unvarying, yet he never failed to uphold the dignity of 
the court. Once, when a tedious advocate was reiterating 
familiar principles, the Chief-justice interrupted him with 
the affable expostulation: ‘* Mr. ——— I think this is 
unnecessary. There are some things which a court ¢on- 
stituted as this is may be presumed to know.” He fre- 
quently made use of the phrase ‘It is admitted,” so that 
Daniel Webster once remarked: ‘‘ When the Chief-justico 
says ‘It is admitted,’ I am prepared for a bomb that will 
demolish all my points.” No one thought him suscepti- 
ble of being influenced by popular clamor. There is a 
story that, after the trial of Aaron Burr, over which he 
presided, and which resulted in an acquittal, some 
thoughtless person asked William Wirt, one of the coun- 
“Why did you not tell Chief- 
justice Marshall that the people of America demanded a 
conviction ?” ‘* Tell that!’ exclaimed Wirt. ‘I 
_would as soon have gone to Herschel and told him that 
the moon had horns, as a reason why he should draw her 
with them.” 
Though devoted to his judicial duties, Marshall studied 
deeply in other branches. Having taken an active part 
. in the Revolution, he collected material for a great 
y national work. - 
t. “Marshall's Life of Washington,” in five octavo vol- 
}umes, issued between 1804 and 1807, was a work of 


sel for the prosecution : 
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peculiar difficulty, demanding the examination of an im- 
mense mass of manuscript. It was executed with scru- 
pulous fidelity, and has taken high rank as being full, ac- 
curate and impartial, though greater warmth and liveli 
ness of style would have made it more popular. It has 
been well called ‘‘ the work of a jurist, not of an artist.” 

At Chief-justice Marshall’s accession the Constitution 
was twelve years old; written constitutions were a nov 
elty, and the whole science of constitutional law was yet 
to be construed. Upon the Supreme Court, and largely 
upon the Chief-justice, devolved the task of explaining 
the organic law, defining the relative bounds of State and 
National authority, and determining the questions be 
tween the two sovereignties. 
constitutional 


The opinion of the court in 
vases was generally written by the 
Chief-justice, and it is said that in one of them only he 
had not the concurrence of a majority of the court in his 
view. How honorably his duty was performed may be 
best explained by condensing one of Justice Story’s glow- 
ing pages: 


these 


“ Let it be remembered that in the course of his judicial life nu 
merous questions have been constantly before the court, where there 
was neither guide nor authority, but all was to be worked out by 
general principles. Let it be remembered that texts which scarcely 
cover the breadth of a finger have since been interpreted and ex 
plained by commentaries which are expanded into volumes. Let 
it be remembered that the highest learning, genius and eloquen 
of the bar have been employed to ‘aise doubts and fortify obje 
tions, that State sovereignties have stood impeached in their legis 
lution, and that rights of the most momentous nature have been 
suspended on the issue, Let these things be remembered, and 
who does not perceive that the task of expounding the Constitution 
demanded superhuman abilities; demanded a mind in which vast 
reaches of thought should be combined with patience of investiga 
tion, sobriety of judgment, fearlessness of consequences and mas 
tery of the principles of interpretation, to an extent rarely belonging 
to the most gifted of ourrace. Howthis gigantic task was met and 
executed let the profession, let the public decide. I confess myself 
unable to find language sufficiently expressive of my admiration 
and reverence of his transcendent genius. I have constantly fe! 
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the liveliest gratitude to that beneficent Providence which created 
him for the age, that his talents might illustrate the law, his vir- 
tues adorn the bench, and his judgments establish the perpetuity 
of the Constitution of his country.”—From Story’s address on Chief- 
justice Marshall, October, 1835. 


When Chief-justice Marshall had reached seventy-four 
years of age he was elected to the Virginia Constitutional 
Convention of 1829. The reverence and affection with 
which he was regarded there by men of all parties was 
very marked. His gentleness, sincerity and wisdom, with 
his known purity of life, won loving respect even from 
those who differed with him in opinion. When he spoke 
every one was eager to listen. 

To his latest years he maintained his winning simplicity 
and courtesy. His residence continued at Richmond ; the 
house being unpre- 
tending, though 
surrounded with 
ample grounds. He 
annually visited his 
native county, Fan- 
quier, where he 
owned a farm. 
Quoits was a favor- 
ite game with him. 
A visitor there re- 
lates that he saw an 
old man emerge 
from the forest 
bringing an im- 
mense pile of flat 
stones. Stepping 
briskly to the com- 
pany who were 
gathered for a 
game, he cast the 
stones upon the 
ground,exclaiming: 
‘*There ! There are 
quoits for us all.” 
‘* Who is that cheer- 
ful old man ?” in- 
quired the stranger; 
and the unexpected 
reply was, ‘‘ Chief- 
justice Marshall.” 

A multitude of 
anecdotes have 
been preserved. A 
traveler through 
Virginia relates that 
just as he reached 
the tavern at Winchester one evening, an old man drove 
to the door and alighted from a gig, both shafts of which 
had been broken and were bound together with withes. 
The traveler supposed the new-comer to be some honest 
farmer of the neighborhood. Simple greetings were ex- 
changed as the two entered the tavern. Three or four 
young lawyers arrived later. In the evening conversation 
among the guests turned upon the truth and value of 
Christianity, and a warm discussion was continued for 
several hours, during which the supposed farmer listened 
with silent attention. At length one of the young lawyers, 
turning to him, exclaimed : ‘‘ Well, old gentleman, what 
do you think of these things ?” Nothing could exceed 
the amazement of the company when the ‘“‘old gentle- 
man ” answered with the most logical and eloquent argu- 
ment any one present had ever heard, in favor of the 
Christian religion. Not a word was said in reply to its 
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clear deductions and sublime pathos. The curiosity of 
the guests, baffled awhile, finally discovered that the elo- 
quent advocate of religion was no less a personage than 
the Chief-justice. 

Marshall was accustomed, when at home in Richmond, 
to visit the market early, and was often seen returning 
homeward carrying his purchases. There is a story that 
one morning a young man, newly settled in Richmond, 
was angrily complaining at the market that there was no 
messenger at hand to carry home for him the turkey he 
had purchased. Marshall asked him where he lived, and 
saying, ‘‘ That is on my way, I will carry it for you,” added 
the turkey to his own packages, 

‘*What shall I pay you ?” demanded the young man, 
when they reached his house. ‘‘Oh, nothing, you are 

welcome ; it is no 
trouble,” was the 
courteous answer, 
and Marshall went 
briskly on his way. 

“Who that 
polite old gentle- 
man ?” inquired the 
somewhat  astcn- 
ished young man. 
“That,” was the 
rather emphatic 
response of a by- 
stander, ‘‘is John 
Marshall, the Chief- 
justice of the United 
States. 

One can fancy the 
crest - fallen aspect 
of the proprietor of 
the turkey, as he 
watched the “ polite 
old gentleman” 
vanishing in the 
distance. 

During the latter 
part of the Winter 
session of the Su- 
preme Court of 
1835, the health of 
the chief - justice 
was obviously fail- 
although his 
intellectual powers 
remained vigorous. 
Soon after his re- 
turn to Richmond, 
at the close of the term, he was seized with an alarming 
illness. By the advice of friends he was taken to Phila- 
delphia for medical treatment, being accompanied by 
three of his sons, who gave him every care that love could 
suggest, but the end was near, and with full conscious- 
ness and perfect composure, he met the approach of 
death. He had been reared in the Episcopal Church, and 
throughout his life had been a constant attendant upon its 
ministrations, and had manifested an unwavering personal 
religious faith, which did not fail him at life’s close. On 
the-evening of July 6th, 1835, he quietly passed from 
earth. 
tokens of the greatest respect and affection, funeral services 
were performed, and he was buried beside his wife. 

The loss of a man in whom existed sucha rare combina- 
tion of gifts awakened universal regret. His characteristic 
modesty is revealed in the following inscription, which, 


is 


ing, 


His remains were borne to Richmond, where, amid 
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two days before his death, he wrote for his monumental 
tablet : 

“John Marshall, son of Thomas and Mary Marshall, was born 
on the 24th of September, 1755; intermarried with Mary Willis 
Ambler the 3d of January, 1783; departed this life the — day of — 
1b—.” 

Justice Story, who was for twenty-four years his asso- 
ciate on the bench, said that, ‘‘ His proudest epitaph may 
be written in a single line—‘ Here lies the Expounder of 
the Constitution of the United States.’” 

A third inscription is perhaps yet to be drawn. Almost 
immediately after Marshall’s death a fund was contributed 





for the erection of a monument to his memory at Wash- | 


ington. The sum originally given being insufficient, it 
was invested for accumulation, and has reached $20,000. 
Congress, in 1881, appropriated another $20,000, and an 
arrangement was made that the appropriation should be 
used for a pedestal, the individual subscriptions for a 
The commission for the statue has been awarded 
to William Story, son of the famous Associate-justice. 
The preparation of this monument, half a century after 
Marshall's death, illustrates how enduring is the fame 
which he attained. 

Roger Brooke Taney was born in Calvert County, Md., 
March 17th, 1777. At the age of eighteen, having com- 
pleted a course of study at Dickinson College, he began 
reading law, with the resolve that he would not go into 
society until he had finished the preliminary studies for 
the profession ; and to this determination he adhered, 
gaining admission to the bar in 1799. For about twenty 
years following he was engaged in practice in Frederick, 
Md., and gained a high place ; though he suffered much 
in early life from nervous agitation, which, he once said, 
he was * never able wholly to conquer.” 

One cause in which he was engaged during this period 
is interesting in the light of subsequent events, as show- 
ing that at the time (1819) he was already sincerely op- 
posed to American slavery, and predicted its utter ex- 
tinction. A Methodist clergyman, Rev. Jacob Gruber, 
while preaching at a camp-meeting to a large audience, 
composed partly of negroes, spoke of slavery as a “ re- 
proach,” and an ‘‘inhuman and cruel traffic.” Ho was 
promptly indicted for using language tending to incite 
slaves to insurrection. Mr. Taney, in defending the 
clergyman on his trial, maintained that he had a legal 
right to use such language, as expressing his opinion of 
slavery ; and he himself spoke of that system as a ‘‘ blot on 
our national character,” which ‘‘every lover of freedom 
confidently hopes will be effectually, though it must be 
gradually, wiped away.” 

In 1823 Mr. Taney removed to Baltimore, and at once took 


tatue. 


a high position among the most able and talented lawyers | 


of the day. He was appointed, in 1827, Attorney-general of 
Maryland, and a few years later Attorney-general of the 
United States. When President Jackson, in 1833, dismissed 
Mr. Duane from the office of Secretary of the Treasury be- 
cause of his refusal to remove the government deposits 
from the United States Bank, he appointed Mr. Taney to 
fill the vacancy. Mr. Taney immediately issued orders 


tha$ the revenue of the Federal Government thereafter 
collected should be deposited in certain State banks—a 


measure preparatory to the establishment of the Govern- 
ment banking-offices in which it was afterward kept. The 
general financial crisis which followed this change in the 
mode of keeping the Government money was attributed 
by friends of the bank to the withdrawal of confidence on 
the part of the Government implied in the change. But 
the subsequent management of the bank and its final fail- 
ure led many persons to believe that the distrust was de- 


1 ¢ 








served, and the withdrawal of the deposits a wise and 
patriotic.measure. 

The Senate did not confirm the nomination of Mr. 
Taney as Secretary of the Treasury, and when, a little 
later, he was named for Associate-justice of the Supreme 
Court, that nomination was “ indefinitely postponed.” 
He therefore returned to private life for the time being. 
But on the death of Chief-justice Marshall in 1835, the 
political character of the Senate having changed mean- 
while, the nomination of Taney as Chief-justice was con. 
firmed, and he took his seat on the bench in January, 
1837. There was no actual Chief-justice during the year 
1836, but Justice Story, as the senior Associate, appears, 


| from the reports of the period, to have presided. 


Chief-justico Taney’s career, which lasted twenty-nine 
years, was characterized by learning, ability, industry, in- 
tegrity, courtesy ; in short by all the qualities, and in a 
high degree, which the ordinary exercise of judicial func- 
There was less of foresight, less sympathy 
with the development and future of American institutions 
than Marshall showed ; there was, however, until toward 
the close of his term, less need of such exceptional quali- 
The court had already determined many funda- 
mental principles under which the administration of 
justice could scarcely fail to be somewhat progressive ; 
the course of affairs gave birth to fewer political suits and 
novel questions, and the court was principally occupied 
for nearly a score of years with the duty of steadily deter- 
mining ordinary questions of the meaning of Acts of Con- 
gress, the application of principles of commercial law, 
and the administration of State laws between citizens of 
different States, so that, while the reports of the court 
during Chief-justice Taney’s time present fewer striking 
and remarkable decisions than those of Marshall’s day, 
yet they are oftener useful to the practitioner. 

The most noteworthy instance of a spirit of progressive 
development in jurisprudence during the period, is a 
course of decisions by which admirality and maritime 
law, which in former years had been limited to affairs oc- 
curring at sea, or upon waters actually influenced by tho 
tides, was extended over all navigable lakes and rivers, in 
short, over all waters ‘‘upon which vessels float and 
navigation successfully aids commerce.” This was a most 
important and beneficial advance in the law. Chief-just- 
ice Taney gave no opinion in the first of these decisions ; 
in a second one he wrote a cordial and hearty coneur- 
rence in the new doctrine. But the spirit of his adju- 
dications was not, upon the whole, progressive, and 
several questions involving the relative powers of the 
State and the Federal Governments were decided in ways 
indicating more appreciation of State rights, and a less 
hearty and hopeful confidence in the national character 
of the Government than were shown in Marshall’s time. 
Steadiness, safety and consetvative caution are the quali- 
ties for which Taney’s administration of the office is chiefly 
to be praised. 


tions requires. 


t1es. 


About the year 1854 the whole country was thrown into 
a fever of excitement in regard to territory which, by the 
Missouri Compromise had been reserved for free institu- 
tions, but which the Kansas-Nebraska Act of Congress 
declared might be made either free or slave territory at 
the choice of the settlers. The contest which ensued for 
the control of this new but rapidly filling region of 
country, and the anxiety of the people both North and 
South as to the ultimate decision, and the future character 
of the States which should one day be created, were ex- 
treme. 

It was in the midst of this storm that Chief-justice 
Taney, with the majority of the Supreme Court, gave the 
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famous decision in the ‘‘ Dred Scott Case.” The sub- 
stance of it was that negroes were not a portion of the 
citizens of the United States, and that Congress had not 
power to exclude slavery from territory which the Federal 
Government, by the efforts and treasure of the whole 
people, had acquired. 
historic. 


The foundation of this opinion was 
The Chief-justice showed that at the time wher 
the Declaration of Independence was made and the Con- 
stitution was adopted, negroes, whether slave or free, were 
regarded as an inferior race. And he argued that they 
were not included in the term ‘‘ people,” as used in those 
documents, and that the guarantees of popular rights 
given in the Constitution, did not extend to the colored 
race, but amelioration of their condition must come from 
the local legislatures, and was beyond the power of 
Co1 
view might be tedious. 


“ress, 


But it ought to be frankly stated 


that his opinion was undoubtedly conscientious, and that | 
4 * ’ 


his personal sentiments are known to have been humane 
and kindly. He did not use the expression that ‘‘ negroes 
had no rights which the white man was bound to respect,” 
as a personal opinion, or as a statement of existing law, 
but employed it to describe the general state of public 
sentiment a hundred years previously, in the light of 
which, he thought—and many statesmen and lawyers of 
the day agreed with him—the Constitution ought to be 
construed. By his addresses as an advocate, by freeing 
his own slaves, and by strong expressions of personal 
feeling, Taney had attested his sympathy with the colored 
race ; it was the constitutional power of Congress over 
the subject which he denied. 

Older readers well know what intense excitement the 
decision produced, and that it was practically reversed by 
the people in the election of President Lincoln in 1860, by 
the results of the war, and by the final adoption of the 
constitutional principle that slavery should exist no longer 
anywhere throughout the Great Republic. 

During the war a noteworthy illustration of Taney’s 
fidelity to constitutional principles as he understood them, 
occurred in the Merryman case. He issued a writ of 
habeas corpus to review a military imprisonment, and as 
the army officer to whom it was addressed refused to obey 
it, on the ground that the habeas corpus had been sus- 
pended by authority of the President, the Chief-justice 
rendered a formal opinion adverse to the power of the 
executive to suspend the writ, and directed that the 
papers and opinion should be transmitted to President 
Lincoln. The latter, however, adhered to his position. 

The death of Chief-justice Taney occurred in October, 
1864, after he had reached his eighty-eighth year, and had 
held the office for nearly twenty-nine years, 

The account of Chief-justice Chase may be briefer, both 
because his term was shorter, and because 
recent —the leading facts are more familiar. Salmon 
Portland Chase was born at Cornish, N. H., January 13th, 
1808. Before he was ten years old, his father died, but 
his mother, although her means were scanty and her 
family large, exerted herself to give him every opportunity 
of education and to impress his mind with the highest 
principles. For two or three years he studied under the 
direction of an uncle, then Bishop of Ohio. He next 
took the course at Dartmouth College, where he was 
eraduated in 1826, at the age of eighteen. 
four years following at Washington, in the office of the 
celebrated William Wirt, then Attorney- general, being 
admitted to the bar in 1829. His early practice was in 
Cincinnati, where he rapidly acquired reputation. 

Mr. Chase took an early stand in opposition to slavery, 
and maintained, both in the courts and as a citizen, the 


it being more | 


He spent the | 
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cause of the colored race in the successive anti-slavery 
movements of the times. As a leading advocate of free 
institutions, he was, in 1849, elected to the United States 
Senate, where he steadily advocated those principles which 
later resulted in the formation of the Republican party. 
He served for two terms as the Governor of Ohio, and was 


| in 1860 re-clected to the Senate at Washington, but in 


A more minute and accurate analysis of the | 








| 29th, 1816. 


March, 1861, by invitation of President Lincoln, he became 
Secretary of the Treasury. Here his ability in the ad- 
ministration of the national finances was of the greatest 
value and importance in the success of Lincoln’s Adminis- 
tration and the prosecution of the war. A difference of 
opinion between himself and the President in regard to 
filling an important office led to his resigning the Secre- 
taryship, but the fact of his being nominated a few months 
later as Chief-justice, to suecced Taney, showed that the 
President highly esteemed the character and abilities of 
the former Secretary. 

During the eight years through which he served as 
Chief-justice, the suits and questions arising from the 
civil war were prominent in the business of the court, 
hence he had to grapple with legal problems whose novy- 
elty and difficulty were intensified by political rancor. It 
also became his duty, under the Constitution, to preside 
over the deliberations of the Senate at the trial of the 
impeachment of President Johnson. An incident of this 
trial illustrates his self-possession and calmness. A dis- 
cussion arose touching the right of the Chief-justice to 
give his opinion on questions arising from time to time, 
whieh resulted in a motion that the Senate retire for con- 
sultation on the point. The vote taken on this motion 
stood : yeas, 25; nays, 25. He announced the result, 
adding, calmly : ‘‘ The Chief-justice votes in the affirm- 
ative. The Senate will retire for conference.” The grave 
dignity with which he thus exercised the right to vote, 
and the promptness with which he descended from his 
seat to precede the Senators in retiring to the conference- 
room, quite confounded the purpose of those who were 
intending to question his right to vote at all. 

Incessant labor had overtasked the strength of the vig- 
orous and stalwart judge, and on August 17th, 1870, he 
suffered an attack of paralysis, from which, however, he 
so far recovered as to resume his duties with unimpaired 
power. But in the Spring of 1873 his health manifestly 
failed. On the first day of the session of the court (in 
April) he relinquished his official seat to his venerable as- 
sociate, Justice Clifford, while he remained sitting near, 
supporting his exhausted head upon his hand. On May 
6th, at New York City, he had a second stroke of paraly- 
sis, and on the day following he died. 

Chief-justice Morrison Remick Waite, who was ap- 
pointed to sueceed Chase, and who still holds the office, 
is a native of Lyme, Conn., where he was born November 
He entered Yale College at about seventeen, 
and was graduated in 1837, with honor, in a Class which 
included many who have become distinguished. He be- 
gan his legal studies in the office of his father, Henry 
M. Waite, then Chief-justice of Connecticut, and com- 
pleted them under Samuel M. Young, a prominent prac- 
titioner in Maumee City, Ohio. On being admitted to 
the bar he became partner with Mr. Young, and in 1850 
the firm removed to Toledo. Later, Mr. Waite took a 
younger brother into partnership. 

Mr. Waite pursued professional labors quietly but vig- 
orously, and soon became a leading counselor, being dis- 
tinguished for ability to discern the importance of minute 
details of a cause. Though not active in politics, he was 
in 1849 elected a member of the Ohio Legislature, and in 
1862 was nominated (though not elected) to Congress as a 
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supporter of the war policy of Mr. Lincoln's administra- 
tion. In 1872 he was associated with Messrs. Caleb Cush- 
ing and William M. Evarts in the presentation of the 
American cases before the arbitration held at Geneva to 
decide upon the demands of the United States to be re- 
imbursed by Great Britain for the injury done to Ameri- 
can commerce by the Alabama and other rebel privateers. 
He was nominated by President Grant to succeed Chase, 
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and the nomination received cordial approval 
unanimously confirmed. 
March 4th, 1874. 


and was 
He took the oath of office on 


IRISH HUMOR. 


It is impossible to walk in Dublin for half an hour 





without hearing sarcastic drollery and emphatic use of 


| 
i 





IRISH HUMOR. 





figurative speech ; for the Irishman’s wit is on his tongue, 
and himself an eloquent, an imaginative, and a humorous 
person. Even poverty appears no particular bar to his 
hilarity and good-humor, although a vast amount of char- 
acteristic indifference and recklessness is but too often 
prevalent amongst the lower classes. It is noticeable, 
too, that however much they may be attached to their 
native soil, they form, perhaps, next to Germany, by far 








- CHIEF-JUSTICE MARSHALL AND THE INFIDEL.— SEE PAGE 642, 


the greatest portion of the human family who enter the 
emigration movement. The facilities, however, for carry- 
ing out this laudable design, some years ago, appear to 
have had certain drawbacks in the way of ship accommo- 
dation ; for we read that a jolly set of Irishmen, boon- 
companions and sworn brothers, had made up their mind 


- to leave the ‘‘ old sod ” and wend their way to ‘‘ Ameriky.”’ 


They were five in number—two Paddies, one Murphy, 
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CHIEF-JUSTICE TANEY ADMINISTERING THE OATH TO PRESIDENT BUCHANAN.— SEE PAGE 642, 


one Dennis, and one Teague. It so happened that the 
vessel they were to go in could only tao four of them. 
At length honest Teague exclaim: *Arrah! I have it. 
We'll cast lots to see who shall remain.” 

3ut one of the the Paddies vowed that it was anything 
but ‘‘jonteel’ to do that sort of thing. ‘‘ You know, 
Teague,” he said, ‘‘that I am an arithmatician, and I can 
work it out by subtraction, which is a great deal better. 
But you must all agree to abide by the figures.” 

All having pledged themselves to do so, Pat proceeded : 
‘* Well, then, take Paddy from Paddy you can’t, that’s 
very certain; but take Dennis from Murphy is easy 
enough, and you will find that Teague remains, By my 
faith, Teague, my jewel, and it’s you that'll have to stay 
behind.” 

Poor Teague was therefore bound to acquiesce in this 
remarkably novel decision. in 

When emigration has not been resorted to, we discover 
our enterprising neighbor equally anxious to take his 
place in filling up the ranks of the army ; in fact, like 
young Norval, to follow to the field his warlike lord— 
with, however, this difference, if we may credit the follow- 
ing statement, to act differently on an emergency as the 
case might require ; for we have it on record that an Irish- 





man being about to join a company in the Confederate 
army during the last war, was questioned by one of the 
officers : 

‘Well, sir, when you get into battle, will you fight or 
run?” ‘* An’ faith,” replied the Hibernian, ‘I'll 
afther doin’ as the majority of ye does.” It must not be 
understood by this that Pat is deficient in military 
courage ; he merely acts under orders ; leave him to his 
own moral resources, and the result is entirely different. 

Although boxing, an English mode of self-defense, is 
not promoted as a science in Treland, we have it upon 
good authority that our Hibernian friend, out of pure 


be 


| love, will take an inward pleasure in occasionally knock- 


ing down his most intimate acquaintance by a different 
process, and even deem it an especial honor to be knocked 
down himself. Takethe following : An Irish laborer who 
was in the employment of an English gentleman residing 
in Ireland, was on one oceasion proceeding to a fair, held 
annually at a neighboring village, when his master en- 
deavored to dissuade him from his design. ‘* You always,” 
said he, ‘‘come back with a broken head ; now, stay at 
home to-day, Darby, and I'll give you five shillings.” 
“I’m for ever and all obliged to your honor,” was the 
reply ; ‘but does it stand to rason,” he added, at the 
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same time flourishing his shillalah over his head—*: does 


it stand to rason that I’d take five shillings, or even five- 


wr the grate bating ll get to- | yf 


and-twenty, f ” Darby 
vould not 
retch 1 ! 
In r partee 


the occasion ; the 


forezo such an excellent chane ol getting 


o, an Irishman is thoroughly equal to 
joy of retaliation being a marked feature 
their race. On one occasion, Judge 
Porter, a popular Irish magistrate, in 

sentence of the court, said to a notoriou 
vill be confined in jail for the longest period the law will 


allow, 


so characteristic of 
pronouncing the 
: 
l 


ious drunkard : 


A 


and I sincerely hope you will devote some portion 


** By the powers, I will !” 


of the time to cursing whisky.” 
‘and Porter too.” 

At another time, a steamboat passenger, not finding his 
undkerchief readily, somewhat suspiciously inquired of 
an Irishman who stood beside him if he had seen it, and 
nsinuated a charge of theft. But afterward finding the 
il article in his hat, he began to apologize. ‘ Oh,” 
iid Pat, ‘don’t be afther saying another single word ; it 
a mere mistake, and on both sides too. You took me 
for a thief, and I took you for a jintleman.” 

On the other hand, the evidence sometimes given in a 
court of law, more often than not, fully corroborates the 
old familiar saying, ‘‘ Hear one side, and you will be in 
thedark ; but listen to both parties, and all will be clear.” 
An example will perhaps illustrate this. 

“Pray, my good man,” said a judge to an Irishman, 
who was a witness on a trial, ‘‘ what did pass between you 
and the prisoner ? ‘‘Oh, then, plase your lordsbip,” 
said Pat, ‘* sure I sees Phelim atop of the wall. ‘Paddy!’ 

ays he. ‘What? says L ‘Here,’ says he. ‘ Where ?’ 
ays I. ‘Whisht! says he. ‘Hush!’ I, And 
that’s all, plase your lordship.” 

The following is an instance of that gallantry and polite- 
ness which is inherentin every true-born Irishman. It is 
pleasant, indeed, to record the fact that, so sensitive is his 
nature—often mistaken for pride—that he is said to feel 
every sensibility wounded, were those whom he had 
treated kindly to offer any remuneration beyond that of 
showing that they were grateful. A sudden gust of wind 
took a parasol from the hand of its owner, and before one 
had a chance to recollect whether it would be etiquette to 
catch such an article belonging to a lady to whom he had 
never been introduced, a lively Emeralder dropped his 
hod of bricks, caught the parachute in the midst of its 
gyrations, and presenting it to the fair loser with a low 
bow, said : 


was the answer ; 


mn 


wa 


says 


‘Faith, madam, if you were as strong as you 
are handsome, it wouldn’t have got 
“Which shall I thank you for first ; 
compliment ?”’ asked the lady, smilingly. 
said Pat, touching the brim of his hat, 
beautiful eye thanked me for both.” 
Again, when Pat undoubtedly sees 
said to be one of the first to make an 


away from you.” 
the service or the 
‘Troth,madam,” 
**that look of your 


his mistake, he is 
ample apology, as 
was evidenced by an Irish lawyer in a neighboring county, 
who, having addressed the court as “ 


of * 


gentlemen,” instead 
after he had econeluded, a brother of the 
bar reminded him of his error. 
apologized thus : 


yer honors,” 
He immediately rose and 
‘** May it plase the coort, in the hate of 
debate I called yer honors, gentlemen. I made a mistake, 
yer honors.” The speaker then sat down, and we hope 
the court was satisfied. . 

Another instance may be quoted, in which a warm 
hearted but rather irritable Irishman asserted that he had 
seen anchovies growing upon the hedges in the West 
Indies. An Englishman present said that was totally im- 
possible. , 

‘By the powers, but it is perfectly true, sir,” said he. 


‘ You | 





‘But as you doubt my word, it is necessary that you 
should. do me the honor of burning a little powder with 
me.” 

They accordingly met with pistols, and the Englishman 
was wounded mortally, and as he lay dying on the ground, 
his adversary gently bent over his prostrate form, and 
‘* By the blessed St. Patrick, sir, and you 
were very right, and [am quite wrong; for I recollect 
now they were not anchovies, but capers.” 

Occasionally, however, when Pat will not admit being 
in the wrong, he speaks his mind regardless of conse- 
A story is told of an occurrence at a provincial 
theatre in Ireland, where Macready was personating Vir- 
In preparing for the scene in which the body of 
Dentatus is brought on the stage, the manager called to 
the Irish attendant—his property-man—for the bier. Pat 
responded to the call at once, and soon appeared with a 
full, foaming pot of ale—but was received with a string of 
anathemas for his confounded stupidity. ‘‘ The bier, you 
blockhead !” thundered the manager. ‘‘ And sure, isn’t 
it here ?” exclaimed Pat, presenting the highly polished 
juart measure. ‘‘ Not that, you stupid fellow! I mean 
the barrow for Dentatus.” ‘Then why don’t’you call 
things by their right name ?” said Pat. ‘‘Who would 
imagine for a moment you meant the barrow, when you 
called for beer ?” 

We might perhaps go to a considerable length with 
regard to traveling by car or otherwise, as public convey 
ances generally, no matter where, afford an extensive fiel:|! 
for observation and amusement, but a ride on an Irish car 
caps the lot for boisterous fun. If we expect that gravit 
of deportment which so particularly distinguishes our own 
drivers, we shall possibly be undeceived before we have 
accomplished the first half-mile of our journey ; added t» 
which, may be the probability that we are so tickled wit) 
the native humor of the driver himself, as he turns roun: 
on his seat to address us, that we may occasionally be shot 
lightly out by the roadside before reaching our proper 


whispered : 


quences, 


einius. 


destination. 

‘I engaged,” said a ourly lawyer, ‘a chaise at Galway 
to conduct me some few miles into the country, and had 
proceeded some distance, when it came to a sudden 
standstill at the beginning of a rather steep incline, and 
the coachman leaping tothe ground, came to the door and 
‘‘What are you at, man? This is not where 
[I ordered you tostop. Has the animal jibbed ?” ‘* Whisht, 
hi!’ said Paddy, in an undertone. ‘I’m 
T’'ll just bang tne door, and 
the crafty ould cratur will think he’s intirely got rid of 
yer honor’s splindid form, and he’ll be at the top of the 
hill in no time.”’ 


opened it. 


yer honor, whi 


only desaving the si te. 


These men, it is almost needless to say, seem to possess 


the blessing of an active mind and a marvelous range of 


faculties, which are invariably employed in giving whole 
some enjoyment to others. On one occasion, a gentleman 
requested the driver of a jaunting-car to drive quicker. 
** That’s jist what I'll be afther doing at once, sir; for we 
are going through a rather lively neighborhood, and if a few 
bricks and stones should fly about, or any scrimmage tak 

place, you immadiately drop down quick behind me.” “1 
certainly shall, but P'devoutly hope that no such amusing 


pleasantry will take place, as I am on urgent priva 


business.” ‘Och! sure, thin, and it can be nothing In 
a love-affair, and may you soon see the beautiful creatur 


smile on you like the streaks of a Summer morning.” 


It is related that in the days of sedan-chairs a very fat 
colonel coming home one night out of a theatre, beckoned 
at once to two fellows, who immediately brought their 


chair to him, but while he was endeavoring to squeeze 
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into it, a friend, who was just stepping into his carriage, 
called out : ‘‘ Colonel, I go by your door, and will set you 
down.” He gave one of the chairmen a shilling, and was 
going, when the other, scratching his head, said he hoped 
his honor would give them more. ‘For what, you 
scoundrel, when I never got into your chair?” ‘ But,” 
replied Pat, eyeing him from head to foot, “ consider the 
frizht yer honor put us in—consider the fright.” 

Even for the pedestrian there is no escape ; witty say- 
ings, droll remarks and sarcastic replies constantly hover 
around him. <A modest fellow accompanied a traveler in 
Wicklow for upward of a mile, and on bidding him good- 
by, asked for a sixpence. ‘For what?” inquired the 
gentleman. ‘‘ What have you done for me ?” ‘ Ah, thin! 
sure, haven’t I been keeping your honor in discoorse ?” 

We will conclude these slight sketches by introducing 
an amusing blunder or two, proverbially termed ‘ bulls.” 

On the edge of a small river in the county of Cavan, in 
[reland, there is—or used to be—a stone with the follow- 
ing inscription cut upon it, no doubt intended for the in- 
formation of strangers traveling that way: ‘‘N.B.—When 
this stone is out of sight, it is not safe to ford the river.” 

3ut before we laugh at our neighbors, we may re- 
member that even the above is almost if not quite surpassed 
by the famous post erected a few years since by the sur- 
veyors of the Kent roads, in England ; ‘* Thisis the bridle- 
path to Faversham. If you can’t read this, you had better 
keep to the main road.” We are also reminded of a de- 
bate which took place in the Irish House of Commons in 
1795, on the Leather Tax, in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Sir John Plunkett, observed, with great em- 
phasis : ‘‘ That in the prosecution of the present war, 
every man ought to give his last guinea to protect the re- 
mainder.” Mr. Vandaleur said : ‘‘ However that might be, 
the tax on leather would be severely felt Ly the bare- 
footed peasantry of Ireland.” To which Sir B. Roche re- 
plied that ‘‘ this could be easily remedied by making the 
underleathers of wood.” 
” We take for another éxample the latter portion of an 
extremely affectionate poetical epistle, addressed to an 
[rish maiden : 
“T’m yours to command, both in weepin’ and laughter; 

I'm awake all the night, that of you I may dhrame; 

Td hang meself now, if you’d marry me afther; 

And though I may change, I'll bo ever the same.” 


Then again, a Dublin advertisement informs us that an 
Irish doctor has taken a house in Liffey Street, where the 
deaf may hear of him at all hours, butas his blind patients 
see him every day from ten till four, they must come at 
some other time. And the following bill was once pre- 
sented by a farrier to a tradesman in the town: ‘‘Tor in- 
tirely curing your black pony that died, immadiate pay- 
ment is requested of one guinea.” 

The gallant admiral, Lord Howe, amongst other matters, 
makes mertion of one of his crew, an Irishman. ‘ The 
fellow,” he says, ‘‘ was particularly brave, and a little too 





fond of a can of grog, yet never omitted to repeat this | 


prayer every night before retiring to rest : ‘I never mur- 
dered any man, and no man ever murdered me, so God 
bless all mankind” ; and Pat tumbled into his hammock, 
and no doubt slept none the worse for having the benefit 
of a clear conscience. 

An anecdote is also related of a professor, whose pupils 
making too much noise, felt called upon to remind them 
of the fact, and said : ‘‘ Gentlemen, if every one of you 
will do me the favor of remaining perfectly silent for a 
few minutes, we shall be better able to distinguish who 
the individual is that is making the row ”; which is quite 











equal to a medical report which began thus: ‘‘ There 
exists at the present time a great number of influential 
families in Dublin who have all died of the cholera.” 

Even in the making of a will, these little peculiarities 
will occasionally present themselves: ‘‘I give and be- 
queath to my beloved wife, Bridget, the whole of my pro- 
perty without reserve ; and to my eldest son, Patrick, one 
half of the remainder ; and to Dennis, my youngest son, 
the rest. If anything isleft, it may go, together with the 
old cart without wheels, to my sincere and affectionate 
friend Terence M‘Carthy, in sweet Ireland.” 

It is without the shadow of a doubt that all the charm 
of the native is in his pure simplicity. Honest Murphy 
was going to his work early one morning, and was met by 
a friend, who knew that Murphy’s married sister, with 
whom he lodged, was hourly expected to add another unit 
to the already overcrowded population. ‘‘ Well,” is there 
any news of your sister this morning ?” ‘Oh, thin,” was 
the answer, ‘indeed there is, I’m glad to teil you; and 
all’s nicely over; thanks be for that same, anyhow.” 
** And is it a boy or a girl ?” was the eager inquiry. ‘Oc! 
by the living powers, now,” said Pat, “if I haven’t for- 
gotten to ask whether I am an uncle or an aunt.” 

Another illustration is afforded by the reply of a young 
candidate for the office of teacher. Archbishop Whately 
was endeavoring to elicit the candidate’s idea on the 
market value of labor with reference to demand and 
supply, but being baffled the prelate put a question in 
this simple form: ‘If there are in your village two 
shoemakers, with just sufficient employment to enablo 
them to live comfortably, or say tolerably, and no 
more, what would follow if a third shoemaker set up in 
the same village ?” ‘‘ What would follow, sir ?” said the 
candidate. ‘‘ Why, a fight to be sure !” which was likely 
enough, but it was not the reply the reverend prelate 
looked for. 


LADIES’ PASTIMES IN ENGLAND IN THE 
LAST CENTURY. 

Not long since, an eminent German traveler described 
the fashionable English ladies of the present day as intoler- 
ably dull, prudish and uninteresting, without a spark of 
natural gayety or fun. Such a complaint seems strange, 
and without doubt is founded upon mistaken notions of 
English social life. He should have been able to visit 
England in the last century, and then he would perhaps 
have found that the humors of a London season were more 
in accordance with his views of liveliness. Here are some 
pictures which would probably delight him. 

‘*We have a young lady here,” writes Gray, ‘‘ that is 
very particular in her desires. I have known some young 
ladies who, if ever they prayed, would ask for some 
equipage or title, a husband or matadores. But this 
lady, who is but seventeen, and has £30,000 to her for- 
tune, places all her wishes on a pot of good ale! When 
her friends, for the sake of her shape and complexion, 
would dissuade her from it she answers with the truest 
sincerity that by the loss of shape and complexion she 
could only lose a husband, whereas ale is her passion.” 

What an acquisition that lady would have been to Hans 
Breitman’s famous ‘‘barty,” and how she would have 


made the ‘lager beer ” ! 


vanish ! 
Here is another picture of maids-of-honor and their 
diversions in the season, among them beautiful, jolly 
Mary Bellenden, represented by her contemporaries as 
“the most perfect creature ever known.” In a pleasant 
letter Pope introduces us to a whole bevy of them. 
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—_——————_ ————— just such another fall. But 
| | | alas! the monarch, like Louis 

XIV., is mortal in the part that 
touched the ground, and was so 
hurt and so angry that the 
countess is disgraced, and her 
German rival (Lady Yarmouth) 
remains in the sole and quiet 
possession of her royal 
master’s favor.” 

The following challenge, is- 
sued by Lady Butterfield, 
proves, too, that the women ci 
the ‘‘ teacup days of patch and 
hoop” could hold their own at 
masculine sports : 

“This is to give notice to 
all my honored masters and 
ladies, and the rest of my Iov- 
ing friends, that my Lady But- 
terfield gives a challenge to 
ride a horse, to leap a horse, 
or run on foot, or holloa, with 
any woman in England seven 
years younger, but not a day 
older, because I won't undervalue 
myself, being now seventy-four 
years of age. My feast will be 
the last Wednesday of this 
month, April, when there will 
be good entertainment for that 
day and all the year after, in 
Wanstead, in Essex.” 

This cartel of defiance to the 
sex was issued annually ; but 

= we have never heard that 
CHIEF-JUSTICE CHASE ASSUMING THE ROBE OF OFFICE. there was any Amazon who 




















“T went,” he says, ‘‘ by water to Hampton Court, and 
met the prince, with all his ladies, on horseback, coming 
from hunting. Mrs. Bellenden and Mrs. Lepell took me 
into protection, contrary to the laws against harboring 
Papists, and gave me a dinner, with something I liked 
better—an opportunity of conversation with Mrs. Howard. 
We all agreed that the life of a maiden-of-honor was of all 
things the most miserable, and wished that all women 
who envied it had a specimen of it. To eat Westphalia 
ham of a morning, ride over hedges and ditches on 
borrowed hacks, come home in the heat of the day with a 
fever and (what is worse a hundred times) with a red mark 
on the forehead from an uneasy hat—all this may qualify 
them to make excellent wives for hunters. As soon as 
they wipe off the heat of the day they must simper an 
hour and catch cold in the princess’s apartment ; from 
thence to dinner with what appetite they may ; and after 
that, till midnight, work, walk or think—which way they 





please. Miss Leppell walked with me three or four 
hours by moonlight, and met no creature of any quality 
but the king, who gave audience to the vice-chamberlain 
all alone under the garden wall.” 

But they could play at high jinks sometimes, and they 
were somwhat hoydenish in their manners, as the follow- 
ing anecdote, humorously told by Walpole to Sir Horace 
Mann, will prove : \ 
\ 






‘*There has been,” he writes, ‘‘a great fracas at Ken- Ss \ 
sington. One of the mesdames (George II.’s daughters) x \N \ \\ \ 
pulled the chair from under Countess Delorme at cards, \. “SSS SN \ ( , y , Mt 
who, being provoked that her monarch was diverted at : SQ N\A 


her disgrace, with the malice of a hobby-horse gave him CHIEF-JUSTICE SALMON P. CHASE) 
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picked up the gauntlet. It was before the time of ‘‘ Mrs.” 
Thornton, who rode for thousands of guineas and hogs- 
heads of claret at Doncaster and York, and beat even the 
“crack” jockey Frank Buckle himself ; otherwise Lady 
Butterfield might have found a foewoman worthy of her 
stecl in the mistress of the owner of Thornton Royal. 
But the ladies of that time must have been singularly 
simple and unaffected in their tastes, and free-and-easy in 
their manners. When Beau Fielding, a mighty fine 
mtleman, was courting the lady whom he married, he 


fiddler—three of them. 





— 


treated her and her companion, at his lodgings, to a supper 
| from the tavern, and after supper they sent out for a 


‘Fancy the three,” says Thackeray, “in a great wain- 


scoted room in Covent Garden or Soho, lighted by two 
or three candles in silver sconces, some grapes, 


and a 


bottle of Florence wine on the table, and the honest 


fiddler playing old tunes in quaint minor keys, 


as the 


beau takes out one lady after the other and solemnly 


dances with her !”’ 





THE QUEEN'S MARIE. 


Marte Hamruton’s to the kirk gane, 
Wi’ ribbons on her hair; 

The king thought mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than ony that were there. 





Marie Hamilton's to the kirk gane, 
Wi’ ribbons on her breast; 

The king thought mair o’ Marie Hamilton 
Than he listened to the priest. 


Marie Hamilton's to the kirk gane, 
Wi’ gluves upon her hands; 

The king thought mair o’ Marie Hamiltdn 
Than the queen and a’ her lands. 


She hadna been about the king’s court 
A month but barely one, 


Till she was beloved by a’ the king's court 
And the king the only man. 


She hadna been about the king’s court 
A month but barely three, 

Till frae the king’s court Marie Hamiltdn 
Marie Hamilton durst na be. 


The king is to the Abbey gane, 
To pu’ the Abbey tree; 

To seale the babe from Marie’s heart 
But the thing it wadna be. 


O, she has row'd it in her apron 
And set it on the sea; 

“Gae sink ye or swim ye, bonny bave 
Ye'se get na mair o’ me.” 


Word is to the kitchen gane 
And word is to the ha’, 
And word is to the noble room 
Amang the ladyes a’, 
That a babe to Marie Hamilton is born, 
And the bonnie babe’s mist and awa’, ' 


Searcely had she lain down again, 
And scarcely fa’n asleep, 

When up there started our gude queen, 
Just at her bed-feet; 

Saying: “ Marie Hamilton, where's your babe ? 
For I am sure I heard it greet.” 


“O no, O no, my noble queen! 
Think no such thing to be; 
"Twas but a stitch ito my sido, 
And sair it troubles me.” 


“Get up, get up, Marie Hamiltn; 
Get up and follow me; 

For I am going to Edinburgh town, 
A rich wedding for to see.” 


O slowly, slowly raise she up, 
And slowly put she on; 

And slowly rode she out the way, 
Wi’ many a weary groan. 





Tr may be remarked, for the comfort of honest poverty, 


that avarice reigns most in those who have but few good | grow only in barren soil, 


The queen was clad in scarlet, 
Her merry maids all in green, 

And every town that they came to 
They took Marie for the queen, 


‘Ride hooly, hooly, gentlemen, 
Ride hooly now wi’ me! 

For never, I am sure, a wearier bird 
Rade in your companie. 





But little wist Marie Hamiltdn, 
When she rode on the brown, 

That she was ga’en to Edinburgh town, 
And a’ to be put down. 


“Why weep ye so, ye burgess wives, 
Why look ye so on me? 

O,I am going to Edinburgh town, 
A rich wedding for to see.” 


When she ga’ed up the Tolbooth stairs, 
The corks frae her heels did flee; 
And lang or e’er she came down again, 

She was condemned to dee. 


When she cam’ to the Netherbow port 
She laughed loud laughters three; 
But when she cam’ to the gallows-foot 

The tears blinded her e’e. 


“Yestreen the queen had four Maries, 
The night she'll hae but thrae; 

There was Mary Seton and Marie Beaton, 
And Mary Carmichael, and me, 


**O, often have I dressed my queen, 
And put gold upon her hair; 
But now I've gotten for my reward 

The gallows to be my share. 


“Often have I dressed my queen, 
And often made her bed; 

But now I’ve gotten for my reward 
The gallows-tree to tread, 


“TI charge ye all, ye mariners, 
When ye sail ower the faem, 

Let neither my father nor mother get wit 
But that I’m coming hame, 


“I charge ye all, ye mariners 

L That sail upon the sea, 

Let neither my father nor mother get wit 
This dog's death I’m to dee. 


“Yor if my father and mother got wit, 
And my bold brethren three, 

O mickle wad be the gude red blude 
This day wad be spilt for me. 


*O little did my mother ken, 
The day she cradled me, 
The lands I was to travel in, 
Or the death I was to dee” 











qualities to recommend them. This is a weed that will 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND IN 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Tere are few things more curious in literary history 
than the almost universal opposition the Italian opera 
met with from men of letters on its introduction into this 
country. ‘* The taste for Italian music,” says Mr. Elwin, 
whose knowledge of the literature of the eighteenth cent- 
ury is surpassed by no living writer, ‘‘was a standing 
theme for ridicule among the authors of the time, who ig- 
1orantly judged the musical by the rules of the literary 
drama.” One of the earliest opponents of the opera was 
Steele. We read in the Tuller, of April 18th, 1709, that 
three days earlier the opera of ‘‘ Pyrrhus and Demetrius” 
had been performed with great success, a piece of news 
which Steele, as a lover of the theatre, deplores with 
energy. The stage, he observes, is ‘‘an entertainment of 
the reason, and all our faculties”; while at the opera 
everything is sacrificed ‘‘to the shallow satisfaction of the 
eyes and ears only”; and he adds, by way of proving 
that the understanding could have no share in the pleas- 
ure, that a great part of the performance was done in 
Italian. About the same time Swift proposed setting up 
a party among the wits to run down the entertainment. 
‘‘The town,” he wrote to Philips, ‘‘is going mad after a 
new opera. Poetry and good sense are dwindling like 
echo with repetition and voice. A good old lady, five 
miles out of town, asked me t’other day what these up- 
roars were that her daughter was always going to ?” 

It was natural that Colley Cibber should view this 
foreign raid upon his territory with disgust. The under- 
standing that appreciated the ‘‘Nonjuror” and the 
“‘Careless Husband” was, he thought, likely to be de- 
praved ‘‘ by these poetical drams, these gin-shops of the 
stage, that intoxicate its auditors.” A man of a very dif- 
ferent order, and a shrewd critic also, held a similar 
After saying that operas are too absurd and 
extravagant to be worthy of mention, Lord Chesterfield 
adds: ‘I look upon them as a magic scene, contrived to 
please the eyes and the ears at the expense of the under- 
standing. Whenever I go to the opera I leave my sense 
and reason at the door with my half-guinea, and deliver 


’ 


opinion. 


myself up to my eyes and ears.’ 
almost needless to say, takes up the subject in a similar 
spirit, observing that an opera ‘may be allowed to be ex- 
travagantly lavish in its decorations, as its only design is 
to gratify the senses and keep up an indolent attention in 
the audience.” 

In another paper on the subject the writer professes to 


The Spectator, it is 


give a history of the Italian opera from its introduction 


into England, and an amusing history it is. The poet- 
asters of the town, he says, began by laying down the 
principle ‘‘ that nothing is capable of being well set to 
music that is not nonsense,” and so well was this maxim 
received, that Italian operas were immediately translated, 
and as there was no danger of hurting the sense of these 
pieces, the translators often made words of their own in 
order to fit them to the tune, with a total disregard for 
meaning. After this Italian actors were brought on the 
stage, who sang their parts in their own language, while 
the English singers replied in English. This plan soon 
tired the audience, and it was then resolved to produce 
the whole opera in an unknown tongue, which, says the 
essayist, will make future historians suppose that Italian 
was well understood in England at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. ‘One scarce knows,” he adds, 
‘*how to be serious in the confutation of an absurdity 
that shows itself at the first sight. It does not want any 
great measure of sense to see the ridicule of this mon- 








strous practice ; but what makes it the more astonishing, 
it is not the taste of the rabble, but of persons of the 
greatest politeness, which has established it.” 

When Gay wrote his ‘‘ Beggar’s Opera,” in which his 
object was to laugh at the importation from Italy, he tells 
Swift that Lord Cobham said he “should have printed it 
in Italian over against the English, that the ladies might 
have understood what they read”; a sarcasm directed, of 
course, against the prepossession in favor of a foreign 
tongue. No one probably ever did the musical drama 
more harm than Gay, who called it tho outlandish opera, 
and is said to have destroyed its success for a season, to 
the great detriment of Handel. Indeed, despite the mar- 
velous genius of that composer, who, in Mr. Sutherland Ed- 
ward’s judgment, raised the opera to a pitch of excellence 
unequaled elsewhere, that entertainment was then in the 
lowest condition possible—a proof, according to Dr. Ar- 
buthnot, of the fickle temper of the English people. Mrs. 
Delany was aware of this decline, for, while expressing 
her delight at ‘Mr. Handel’s new opera, called Richard 
I.,” which was performed in the same year as Gay’s bur- 
lesque, she observes: ‘‘I doubt operas will not survive 
longer than this Winter, they are now at their last gasp ; 
the subscription has expired, and nobody will renew it.” 
In another letter she writes: ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera en- 
tirely triumphs over the Italian one ; I have not yet seen 
it, but everybody that has seen it says it is very comical, 
and full of humor.” 

In 1745, that is to say, eighteen years after Mrs. Delany’s 
jeremiad, Miss Talbot, writing to Mrs. Carter, makes a 
similar statement. We glean from it that whatever suc- 
cess the opera had previously obtained was due to ballet 
dancing. ‘‘I am sure,” she says, ‘one lives to no one 
purpose of a rational being all those hours that are spent 
at the modern assemblies ; yet to these all conversation is 
sacrificed ; friendly visits and private parties are things 
gone out of the world; and Handel, once so crowded, 
plays to empty walls in that opera-house where there used 
to be a constant audience so long as there were any danc- 
ers to be seen.”” These remarks on the opera in England 
agree with Dr. Burney’s judgment in Paris, where, he 
says, the sole attractions of the amusement were the 
dancing and decorations. 

In 1759, thirty-two years after Gay’s success, Gold- 
smith terms the opera, as conducted in London, “a very 
humdrum amusement,” and gbserves that the performers 
sing to empty benches. not,” he writes, 
‘whether operas can be kept up in England ; they seem 
to be entirely exotic”; but he will not take upon himself 
to determine ‘‘ whether a discontinuance of such enter- 
tainments would be more to the loss or the advantage of the 
nation.” His blame, it will be seen, like most of his pre- 


“T know 


decessors, is confined to the management of the opera in 
his day, and is not directed against the art itself; but 
Fielding adopts the view of Chesterfield, and in describing 
& woman incapable of rational conversation, calls her ‘‘a 
little female thing with a mind as empty of ideas as an 
opera.” 

As time wore on the opera seems to have gained ground, 
and in Fanny Burney’s ‘‘ Cecilia,’ that heroine is repre- 
sented as amazed and charmed by the voice, always either 
sweet or impassioned, of Signor Pacchierotti, an opera- 
singer who was a friend of Dr.Burney, and took lessons 
in English from his daughter. ‘‘I like him of all things,” 
she writes in her diary ; ‘‘ he is perfectly modest, humble, 
well-bred and unassuming . . . . his countenance is 
extremely benevolent, and his manners infinitely interest- 
ing.” Her flattering estimate of the singer in the novel 
was not above his worth, if we may judge trom a letter 
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written in 1780 by the Rev. Thomas Twining, whose cor- 
respondence has been recently published. Twining had 
not expected to be pleased, having received an unfavor- 
able impression from the friend to whom the letter was 
written. ‘‘I began to hear,” he says, ‘‘ as Descartes would 
have one begin to reason. In his (not Descartes’s) first 


ENGLAND 


line of recitative his voice and manner got immediate hold | 


of me. I shuffled forward on my seat, and said to myself, 
‘This is superior singing.’ 


which was at Dr. Burney’s, inasnug way. I liked him better 


and better, and do think that for taste, spontaneous varia- | cease to charm. 





THE QUEEN'S MARIE. 


sion, he is far beyond any 


the 
eulogium 


Country Clergyman’s 


on Pacchierotti, 
with whom he was also 
much pleased ‘‘as a man 


and a conversable creature.” 
He loves English, Twining 
writes, and has read Pope. 
Better still, he was, in Dr. 
Burney’s judgment, as su- 
perior in as in 
talent, and showed no want 
of nerve at the time of thé 
Lord Gordon Riots, when 
the rest of the performers 


courage 





' good opportunity of dropping them.” 
I heard him six times, one of | 


singer I have heard.” This | 
is but a brief extract from | 





-‘‘THERE WAS MARY SETON, AND MARIE BEATON, P 
AND MARY CARMICHAEL, AND ME.”—SEE POEM ON PAGE 654. 





IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 





danced ‘‘ with the utmost fear and trembling.” Nine 
years later, when the Opera House was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, we see a revival of the old prejudice in 
Horace Walpole, who says, in writing to Miss Berry : 
‘‘Have you shed a tear over the Opera House, or do you 
agree with me that there is no occasion to rebuild it ? 
The nation has long been tired of operas, and has now a 
This opinion, how- 
ever, might have been the prejudice of old age. At 
seventy-two the voices of singing men and singing women 
With the present age the Italian opera 
entered on a new 
life, but the liter- 
ary illustrations 
we have given will 
probably suffice to 
show how imper 
fectly it was ap- 
preciated, and how 
strong was the op- 
position it encoun- 
tered during the 
greater part of the 
eighteenth cen 
tury. 


Oup MretTHops or 
Lieutina.—Young 
and even middle 
aged people, ac- 
customed to the 
convenience of the 
modern lucifer- 
match, can scarcely 
imagine the 
when the tinder- 
box, with its 
clumsy flint and 
steel and broad 
brimstone matches, 
was the only means 
of procuring a 
light. Some peo- 
ple were more 
skillful than others 
in striking a light 
and blowing the 
spark and match to 
a flame ; but often 
on a& wintry morn 
ing it was weary 


time 


tion, delicacy and expres- work with the servant who had to kindle the first fire if 


the tinder happened to be damp, or worn out, or the flint 
and steel ‘“‘in a temper.” Indeed, in many houses, a 
rushlight was in some bedroom or other always burnt, so 


that in case of sudden illness, or any disaster, there might 


| be a light ready. 





The rushlight, having, as its name im 
plies, a rush wick, was about fifteen inches long, and was 
burnt in a huge perforated shade ; it was the ‘‘ farthing 
rushlight,” which very poor people were said to use fon 
other purposes than a night-light. The picture of a half 
starved seamstress in her garret would, in those days, 
have been incomplete without the thin rush candle ; but 
its flame was so feeble that I can scarcely fancy any eyes 
could have served to thread a needle by it. 


A rien faith is the best divinity ; a good life, the best 
philosophy ; a clear conscience, the best law ; honesty, 
the best policy, and temperence, the best physic. 
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WILL’S LOVE. — 
‘ AMY,’ HE CRIES, 


“4 FIGURE HALF- -FLUNG ACROSS A BED LIFTS UP ITS HEAD, AND WILL’S HAGGARD EYES LOOK INTO MINE. 
‘IN HEAVEN’S NAME, HOW CAME YOU HERE ?’” 


WILL’S LOVE 


By M. ¢ 

I never thought—or, at least, not until we were married 
several months—that Will married me for my money. I 
was too well pleased with myself to be troubled by such a 
thought. And because he did not woo and win me when I 
was as poor as himself never troubled me either. I was 
too well contented with my good fortune to be doleful 
«bout the past, and loved my husband so dearly, I did not 
want to find a single flaw in his character. 

His fortune and mine seemed to run diversely, yet well 
for us both. Raised in affluence, and heir expectant to a 
great deal of money, just as he was about to come into its 
possession it slipped away from him without a sign. I 


saw the bitterest portion of my life at commencement. 
Vol. XVI., No. 6—42. 


x. KENNARD. 


It’s cruel, however, to say that ; for there rises before me 
a handsome, careworn face, of which my own is a counter- 
part, even to the lovely eyes and tender lips—my own 
papa, threadbare and old, but a gentleman, every inch a 
gentleman. One day the loving face was lost behind my 
tears, and I never saw it any more. 

I was left all alone—young, and poor as the deepest 
poverty could make me. It was about this time that I 
fell in love with Will. He and his uncle had just come 
back from a long visit abroad, and he often passed me 
in the street, son.>times on foot, sometimes with liveried 
servants and graceful horses. I would look after the 
whirl of dust left in the street and wish I were an heiress— 
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please myself with theughts of spreading nets for his un- 
suspecting feet. 

Not very long from this time my sun smiled gayly out 
from behind a cloud all lined with gold. Across the 
continent dear papa’s only brother died. Then I learned 
of what vast consequence money is, how people will 
reach over truth and honor for a golden dollar, that will 
one day grow too heavy for their poor fingers to hold ! 
But my claim was best. 

Oh, those first bewildering but delightful days when 
I realized that I was very rich ! 

I simply went wild over dressmaking and millinery. I 
was never tired of seeing myself in different costumes, 
and I bought jewels enough to satisfy a savage princess. 
I had neither guardian nor relative to interfere with me 
—nobody to deal with but the comfortable old gentleman 
who handed me over my dividends. To a liberal and 
strong-minded young person no position could have been 
more eminently satisfactory. 

Among other things was a gem of a house that struck 
my fancy—a modern antique affair, with much cathedral 
glass, many gables, and just then half-covered with flower- 
ing vines. It was the last of May that it struck my fancy ; 
in June, when its multitudes of roses were their sweetest ; 
I was its pleased possessor. 

It was. under these same rose-vines that Will wooed me 
—or Ivwooed Will. Speaking candidly now, I think it 
was I whov-was the leading spirit in the matter. I had 
servants and horses. One quiet evening I dashed by Will 
in the-street. Poor fellow ! in those days he was doing his 
best to make poverty agreeable. I looked back once, and 
saw him phodding along through the dust, and something 
more than dust got into my eyes. 

All at once a happy thought struck me. Charlie An- 
derson, one of my friends, must surely know Will. He 
was one of those young men that.seem to know every- 
body. Very likely he was down at the cottage now, as 
he had a habit of smoking his cigar under my rose-vines 
about this hour. 

I gave the order to go home, and very soon sprang from 
the carriage in season to save my indolent friend the 
trouble of advancing to my assistance. ; 

He was lazily puffing a cigar, and making feeble efforts 
to converse with Aunt Bell. Now Aunt Bell deserves a 
special introduction. A better soul never breathed mortal 
breath, nor a more inconvenient on some occasions. My 
feelings in regard to her are inconsistent and varied. 

Sometimes I feel that she is my greatest of all blessings, 
and consequently love her deep and tenderly. At other 
times I view her with abhorrence—look upon her as my 
entire punishment, the only incubus to extravagant hap- 
piness ! 

She is deaf—a little deaf—to all that you wish her to 
understand. She has an inconsistently open ear for all 
that you do not wish her to understand. She holds 
opinions in regard to all things that come within her 
hearing—from the most difficult problems of life down 
to its commonest detail—and then she has the kindest 
heart in the world. 

I advance and extend two fingers. 

“You are the very person I wish most to see.” 

My lazy friend puts his cigar from him, and inquires 
why he is so much luckier this evening than usual. 

‘* Because I wish you to do me a favor. In other words, 
to please a whim of mine. Fetch thet unfortunate friend 
of yours, Will McGregor, here some evening—well, say 
to-morrow evening, to my tennis-party, if the gentleman 
be not engaged.” 

“ Certainly, with pleasure.” 





‘* Ostensibly to fling among the shrubbery the balance 
of a cigar, he pauses a little way from me, and softly and 
meditatively whistles a scrap of opera bouffe, 

**Tt is only a whim of mine,” I repeat. 

** You are full of whims, my dear,” says Aunt Bell, in a 
grieved voice. 
* * * x * 

The piazza of Sharon Cottage, June 25th, 18—. Surely 
never was there a night so exquisitely beautiful as this! 
Over in the east a fair, round moon smiles her sweetest, 
and little stars are faintly peeping forth from the tender 
azure, and a gentle wind makes the sweetest of bouquets 
among the dewy flowers. 

Aunt Bell is doing the honors of the house, while I am 
growing nervous among heaps of finery in my room. [ 
scold my maid, and, after various failures, she inquires 
what particular style I wish to affect. 

‘‘T want to look simple and pretty, Zoie,’:I say, half 
ready to cry. 

She takes up a little French dress, simple but) perfect 
in its way, as French dresses are prone to be. 

‘* Nothing could be prettier than this,” she says, shaking 
out its snowy folds. 

‘* But what shall I wear with it ?” I ask, a few moments 
later. 

She takes a bunch of dying flowers from a vase. 

‘** Wear these.” 

‘** But they are faded !” I exclaim. 

‘‘ There are no others,’ she replies, crowding them into 
my belt. 

“Ah, well, I'll do.” 

With a hasty glance at the mirror, that might have well 
satisfied the most vanity-craving heart, Irun gayly down- 
stairs, and by a side-door step on the piazza. 

A hush has fallen over this convivial little party. It 
appears that some one is about to perform upon the piano. 
It is as if a zephyr, instinct with the spirit of an exquisite 
song without words, had brushed the keyboard. One 
might swear that behind all this pleading and sobbing 
there was a human heart that had known anguish and ex- 
quisite joy. 

The performer keeps us in this state of ecstasy for—how 
long ? Is it twenty minutes or twenty seconds, or is it the 
better part of a lifetime ? 

A little later I am shaking hands with my friends, and 
soon lazy Charlie Anderson is by my side. 

‘“Who was it ?” Tinquire, ‘that played so divinely a 
few moments ago ?” 

‘‘None other than that lucky fellow, Will McGregor. 
Wait a moment where you are ?” 

He slips away, and I wait behind a screen of honey- 
suckle and jolly red trumpet-blossoms. Soon he returns 
with Will McGregor. 

I always have blessed my friend in my heart for tho 
facetious turn he gave that first meeting, and still more 
deeply did I bless him for leaving us alone ere long, or as 
nearly alone as we could be in that very social company. 

I introduced Will to all the prettiest ladies present, and 
then watched him critically from a distance. But there 
was not much cause for envy. 

Poor fellow !—he was as indifferent as a well-bred 
gentleman could be that had a fair lady to entertain. 

All such evenings slip rapidly away, but that one was 
especially rapid in its movements. There were songs, 
champagne, cigars, polished boards, violins, good stories 
well told and poorly told, and puns that needed support, 
and, dear me ! more nonsense than sense, because nobody 
was very much in earnest abont anything. I must not 


' forget to mention a téte-a-tée between a young lady and a 
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very handsome man, ten years her senior. It occurred 
under a wide-spreading evergreen, that kept up a low 
moaning all the time they were speaking. There were 
parterres of bright flowers, with cunning gaslight devices 
in their midst, and vari-colored lanterns swinging from 
high green boughs, and the girl thought she had never 
known an evening half as sweet—a scene half as lovely. 

The gentleman was more than half foreign, albeit he 
had spent the greater part of his days afar from the land 
of his birth ; but the young girl had never set foot on 
alien soil. He told her a great deal of foreign and ele- 
gance, and somewhere in the midst of his words he 
stopped short and looked at her, perplexed and sorrowful. 

‘You remind me so much of another, that at times the 
likeness is so great it startles me, When you turn your 
face toward me, and lift your eyes, I could almost swear 
you are the same.” 

The girl remembers those words pretty distinctly to this 
day. 

It is late in the night, or, rather early in the morning, 
that I stand on a little balcony leading from my room. 
The stars are growing faint, and the solemn hush has 
fallen on the flower-besprinkled earth that precedes the 
birth of another day. 

I remember of feeling very, very happy, and then a 
thought crossed my mind if dear papa knew how happy 
his child was. Why did a bird cry out sharply from an 
unseen place at that moment, and why did something 
solemn and cold seem to wrap me from head to foot ? All 
at once I grew afraid of the shadows and silence, and 
turned away with something like a shudder and a sigh. I 
fell asleep that morning, not to happy dreams of the future, 
but was wandering with papa once more in the old 
troubled ways. 

~ * * * * 7 

Will and I were very quietly married, and, leaving the 
pretty cottage to Aunt Bell’s care, we departed for a long 
tour in Europe. . 

I was very happy. As I said in the beginning, I loved 
my husband too dearly to wish to find a single flaw in 
him. I had much rather overlook a thousand than find 
one; and if he seemed a little indifferent to me some- 
times, more fond of gentlemen’s society than I might have 
wished, I did not let it worry me. 

Six months slipped quickly by, and we were enjoying 
the gayeties of Paris. 

We were at a theatre one evening, and so charming was 
it to me, that it appeared nearer akin to heaven than 
earth. 

A small blonde girl was the subject of my especial 
interest. She-was dressed to look as much like a butterfly 
as possible, with gauzy wings attached to her dimpled 
shoulders, and her skirts were as gay as they were scant. 
She was very clever and very pretty, and was loudly ap- 
plauded. 

Between the scenes she came outside the curtain to sing 
a little song, happily in English, She was dressed 
modestly, in white, with a little bouquet of dying flowers 
at her belt. 

‘*See, Will,” I cried, the likeness suddenly striking me, 
‘she looks like me! Don’t you think so ?” 

But Will, apparently, did not hear me. 

She sang a verse of a sweet old ballad in charming, 
broken English. Then there was a pause ; we waited for 
her to begin again. She opened her lips to sing, but 
coughed a little, and pressed her handkerchief to her 
mouth. 

Then ashy pallor overspread her face; she glanced 
round the house with terror in her eyes, but seemed to 


see no one, staggered and would have fallen, had notsome 

one drawn her away. 

The handkerchief she let fall—a wee bit of muslin and 

lace—was wet, and redder than her lips. 

‘“* Will,” I cried, ‘“‘oh, Will!” But the place where he 

had sat was empty. 
* * * * * 

Ten o’clock the next day. During all these hours I have 

not seen or heard from Will Oh, the misery of those 

dreadful hours wherein I have neither siept nor broken 

fast! About this time one of Will’s friends drops in. My 

first words are an inquiry for him. 

‘“‘He’s quite well, and wishes me to say that he will 

soon return.” 

‘‘But,” I demand, ‘where is he, and why did he leave 

me so suddenly and so mysteriously ?” 

“T can’t say,” he replies, evidently embarrassed at my 
direct and eager questions. 

He draws a handkerchief from his pocket, and with it, 
unknown to him, lets fall a card—one of Will’s cards. I 
snatch it from the floor, and eagerly read the few lines 
scrawled in Will’s hand upon it. Then, without a word, 
I strike the bell. 

‘‘What are you going to do?” asks the gentleman, 
hastily. 

“Tam going to Will.” 

‘Oh, no, no !” he cries, with terror in his voice. ‘It 
would be the height of nonsense and folly for you to do 
that. He may be here before you leave the house.” 

‘*And he may not before a dozen hours. Don’t you see, 
sir, that I am nearly dead with anxiety, and that I cannot 
bear it any longer ?” 

‘But I tell you it’s folly—folly for you to go there——” 

But before the sentence is finished I am in my dressing- 
room, the doors shut. 

We drive to a portion of the city I am unfamiliar with— 
scarcely an aristocratic portion, I should say ; finally we 
stop before a white and gilded building—a hotel, I think. 
I go up many stairs, pass through many corridors, and at 
last, nearly breathless, push open a door without knock- 
ing, and enter a room whose shutters are so closely drawn, 
I cannot for a moment make out its inmates. 

Then a figure half-flung across a bed lifts up its head, 
and Will’s haggard eyes look into mine. 

‘“‘Amy,” he cries, coming toward me, ‘in Heaven’s 
name, how came you here ?” 

He seems irresolute for a° moment whether I should 
remain or go, and in that moment my eyes grow accur- 
tomed to the twilight, and I discern something slend<: 
and rigid upon the bed. 

A kind of horror seizes me—who can feel otherwise when 
gazing on a face of clay ?—and an impulse draws me closer 
to it. 

Golden hair is streaming over the pillow—the same that 
I saw in the gas-lit theatre last night! There are white 
roses, dewy and sweet, within reach of her quiet Lands, 
and white roses on her pillow. 

‘*Come away, Amy,” says Will, impatiently. ‘‘ Why, in 
Heaven’s name, did you come here at all ?” 

+ * * * * * 

That was six years ago, reader, and one can forget and 
forgive a great deal in six years. The roses at Sharon 
Cottage are larger, I think, and sweeter than I ever knew 
them to be before. Paris is a long way from here, and my 
Will is a good and loving husband. 











Prorre seldom improve when they haye no other 
medel but themselves to copy after. 
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CHOCTAW JUSTICE. 


Tue execution of Chester Dixon, convicted of murder 
at a recent term of the Circuit Court of the Choctaw 
Nation, took place in the presence of but a small number 
of people. Chester Dixon, the murderer, was a young, 
full blooded Choctaw, about seventeen years of age. He 
was subject to fits, during which he often lost control of 
himself. He was, aside from the malady, considered 
rather a bright boy. 

Dixon lived with his mother and stepfather, about five 
miles from Atoka. Their nearest neighbors were an 
Indian known as Washington, and Martha, his wife. 

One afternoon, about a year ago, Washington returned 
from Atoka, and found that s. horrible murder had been 
committed. The body of his wife lay in ghastly fragments 
on the floor of his cabin. 
the body, and several terrible gashes had been inflicted 
with an ax. The bloody instrument of butchery lay be- 
side the bleeding victim. 

The alarm was given, and it was discovered that Dixon 
was seen issuing from the fated house, covered with 


THE SUMMER 


The head was severed from | 





SEA.—SEE POEM ON PAGE 662. 





blood. He was arrested, but stoutly denied the killing. 
He was tried according to the Choctaw law by a com- 
petent jury. He was found guilty, and was sentenced to 
be shot on a certain day, at noon. He was allowed to 
go home from the court-room unrestrained, except by his 
parole of honor to be at the court-house at Atoka at the 
hour appointed for his execution. 

Choctaw laws provide for no appeal, else his case would 
have been reconsidered, for after his conviction he was 
attacked with a fit, which proved conclusively that he 
was subject to temporary aberration, during which it is 
presumed he was irresponsible for his actions. His at- 
torney during the trial had not made any such plea, and 
the sentence of death having been pronounced, it was un- 
alterable. 

Dixon came to Atoka with his stepfather for the pur- 
pose of ordering his coffin. He had his measure taken, 
and without the least appearance of concern gave the 
orders for the disposition of his body. 

On the morning of the execution, about one hundred 
persons, most of whom were white, gathered about the 
court-house to witness the event. Up to within half an 
hour of the appointed 
time Dixon had not 
appeared. A reporter 
asked his companion 
whether there was 
not some likelihood 
of the prisoner break- 
ing his parole. 

“If he is alive he 
will be here within 
ten minutes, just as 


sure as the sun 
shines.” 
Scarcely had the 


words been spoken 
when a murmur of 
‘Here he comes !” 
was heard on all 
sides, and there rode 
up a young fellow, 
slight of build, tall 
and straight, but 
rather awkward in his 
movements. 

Alighting from his 
pony, the boy ap- 
proached a little knot 
of Indian women who 
were gathered about 
a blazing log. With- 
out giving any atten- 
tion to those about 
him, he sat down by 
a stump, and hang- 
ing down his head, he 
seemed lost in medi- 
tation. 

Presently a vener- 
able old Indian ap- 
proached the boy and 
spoke to him in Choc- 
taw, bidding him, as 
the interpreter said, 
to meet his fate 4s 
became a Choctaw 
brave ; to remember 
that nothing but his 
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life would atone for the life he had taken, and not to 
make the expiration grudgingly, but to meet his death 
feeling that his people had done justice in condemning 
him. 

While the old man was talking, Dixon held his head 
down, but at the conclusion looked up, held out his hand, 
and in the hearty grasp he gave the old man’s hand, 
seemed to imply that he would not falter, and he never 
did, throughout all. 

Several men and women then came up and shook hands 
with him. He looked up at each one with a glance of 
recognition, but never spoke a word. 

At about a quarter of twelve o’clock the sheriff, Will- 
iam Nelson, brought the doomed boy an entire change of 
clothing, which he put on. While Dixon was dressing 
for the grave eager eyes watched his every motion, to dis- 
cover, if possible, the least sign of emotion; but he ad- 
justed every button without a sign of tremor ; he then sat 
down on a blanket while his mother combed his hair. 

The sheriff then announced that the time had come. 
Dixon arose and walked to the spot pointed out by the 
officer, and stood facing the coffin. His stepfather held 








his right hand, and his cousin supported him on the left. 
The same old man who had spoken to Dixon before now 
made a mark with charcoal upon the boy’s breast, just 
over the heart, and spoke a few words of encouragement. 
The sheriff then bound a handkerchief over Dixon’s eyes, 
commanded him to kneel, and immediately thereafter 
beckoned to a man who had until then kept out of sight. 
This was Abner Woods, a cousin of the condemned. 
Dixon had chosen him to do the shooting. 

Abner advanced, and, taking his position about five 
paces from the boy, he leveled his Winchester rifle, took 
steady aim, and fired. The ball went to the mark. Al- 
most simultaneously with the report of the rifle Dixon 
fell forward, uttered a groan, and died without a struggle. 

The mother of the dead boy took charge of the remains, 
which were buried by a few friends. 

The entire proceedings passed off without a semblance 
of excitement. Everything was conducted properly and 
decorously. As contrasted with the civilized (?) mode of 
punishment, the Choctaw method is more humane, more 
effective, and is more likely to deter others from capital 
offenses. 














THE SUMMER SEA. 


I ray upon the headland height, and listened 
To the incessant sobbing of the sea 
In caverns under me, 
And watched the waves, that tossed and fled and glistened, 
Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 
Melted away in mist. 


Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started; 
For round about me all the sunny capes 
Seemed reopled with the shapes 
Of those whom J had known in days departed, 
Appareled in the loveliness which gleams 
On faces seen in dreams. 


4 moment only, and the light and glory 

Faijed away, and the disconsolate shore 
Stood lonely as before; 

And the wild roses of the promontory 

Around me shuddered in the wind, and shed 
Their petals of pale red. 


‘Oh, give me back!” I cried, ‘‘the vanished splendors, 
The breath of morn and the exultant strife, 
When the swift stream of life 
Bounds o’er its rocky channel, and surrenders 
The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap / 
Into the unknown deep.” 


And the sea answered, with a lamentation, 
Like some old prophet wailing, and it said: 
“Alas! thy youth is dead! 
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It breathes no more—its heart has no pulsation; 
In the dark places, with the dead of old, 
It lies forever cold !” 


Then said I: “ From its consecrated cerements 
I will not drag this sacred dust again, 

Only to give me pain; 
But, still remembering all the lost endearments, 
Go on my way, like one who looks before 

And turns to weep no more.” 


Into what land of harvests, what plantations 
Bright with autumnal foliage and the glow 

Of sunsets burning low; 
Beneath what midnight skies, whose constellations 
Light up the spacious avenues between 

This world and the unseen !— 


Amid what friendly greetings and caresses— 

What households, though not alien, yet not mine- 
What bowers of rest divine; 

To what temptations in lone wildernesses, 

What famine of the heart, what pain and loss 
The bearing of what cross !|— 


I do not know, nor will I vainly question 

Those pages of the mystic book which hold 
The story still untold; 

But without rash conjecture or suggestion 

Turn its last leaves in reverence and good heed, 
Until “The End” I read. 











OF ISCHIA. 


By WiLt1am Howarp RUSSELL, 


I terr Casamicciola, on my way home, some eight or 
nine days sooner than I had intended to start on my jour- 
ney, in consequence of a circumstance which I shall not 
call “‘ providential,” considering that many good people 
were overwhelmed in the ruin I escaped. But the news 
of that catastrophe produced on me an effect which may, 
indeed, be weakened in time, if I live, but which can 
never be effaced from my mind as long as memory en- 
dures. It is an effect I cannot describe. I know that 
awe and pity are of it, but that, in the thoughts of the 
fearful doom of those I saw so lately for the last time, I 
cannot, strange as it may appear, acknowledge the exist- 


ence of the smallest feeling of that which is called 
‘*thankfulness” for what should be considered an escape 
from almost certain death. And yet I cannot pretend t» 
say that Iam sorry I was not there. Who could ?—who 
can say he would have borne the ordeal when the earth 
heaved like a stormy sea, and in the quarter of a minute 
the wreck of matter and the crash of worlds were realized 
to the victims of the caprice of the earthquake ? 

On my way from Egypt to England, last June, I landed 
at Naples for a few days’ rest. Very soon after my arrival, 


in the course of excursions to Castellamare, Pompeii and 
Vesuvius, I was made aware of an increasing inability to 
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use my legs with freedom, which I attributed to an acci- 
dent in the Transvaal, to gout and to rheumatism, rather 
than to what, perhaps, was in some degree responsible 
for it—annus domini; and so lamenting, while walking 
with a friend along the quay one afternoon, he asked, ab- 
ruptly, ‘‘ Why on earth don’t you go and try the baths at 
Ischia ? I know dozens of fellows who have been set up 
by them.” 

Ischia, somehow or other, was not within a measur- 
able distance of my little expeditions from Naples. But 
in the hall of the hotel there were spirited sketches of the 
little group of islands which lies off the northern point of 
the bay ; and in going to Capri one can just catch the 
picturesque outlines of Ischia and Procida, broken off 
abruptly, as it were, from the Misenian Cape. However, I 
did not care much to visit the Castle of Alfonso of Aragon, 
or to verify the accuracy of Stansfield’s admirable picture 
or of David Roberts’s drawing. So I went on to Rome, 
and there I soon became cpnvinced that, whatever the 
cause of the lameness and pain by which I was affected, it 
would not be prudent to neglect the waters near at hand, 
which, everyone assured me, were all-but omnipotent in 
the removal of such disabilities. 

The placards and notices which invited the public to 
resort to Ischia in the heat of the Summer—which was 
now felt in intensity—generally contained flattering allu- 
sions to the excellency of ‘‘ La Piccola Sentinella,” at Cas- 
amicciola, and the advertisements generally ended with an 
intimation that Signora Dombré, the proprietress, was an 
Englishwoman. Accordingly, to her I addressed a letter 
for a room, and by return mail was informed that the 
** Piccola Sentinella ” was full, but that there was, never- 
theless, a room at my disposal if I wished to decide 
swiftly on retaining it. 

There are two rival lines of steamers from the port of 
Naples to the islands, and the traveler is the object of 
much contention to hotel touts and boatmen. I suc- 
ceocded, more by chance than by good guidance, in select- 
ing the better of the two steamers, which start every 
morning from the inner harbor near the Oustom-house. 
There was a heterogeneous assemblage of tradespeople 
and ordinary travelers—visitors to the islands for health 
or pleasure—and a gathering of fishermen and their wives 
and daughters, and peasants engaged in the fruit, olive 
and grape trade, on deck; and, moreover, a military 
band, which had been assisting at some celebration on 
shore, was on board, returning to the regiment at the 
Castle of Ischia. 

Bumping over the bright blue waves, threading the in- 
tricacies of the webs of great tunny-nets, watched by the 
lumbering boats at anchor with their sleeping fishermen, 
who, roused up by the noiso of the paddles, take a stare 
at the steamer, and then sink back again, to rest until the 
time comes for them to visit the camera de morte; in 
about an hour and a half we rounded the point and port 
of the island of Procida, whistling and blowing off steam 
all the while, and for the time effectually overwhelming 
our brass band. In less than half an hour after leaving 
Procida the steamer entered the port of the neighboring 
island. 

At Ischia many of our fellow-passengers got out. 
Looking round on the deck, somewhat cleared by the de- 
parture of the Italian families for Ischia, I could only de- 
tect two passengers whose nationality seemed very well 
defined. A lady, with a soft, melancholy face, neatly 
dressed, was seated in an easy-chair, with that air of lan- 
guor which indicates the invalid who is seeking health, or 
recovering from a severe illness. By her side there was a 
fair young girl, whose bright blue eye and cheeks suffused 





with health presented a strong contrast to the appearance 
of the lady, who was evidently her mother. Some trifling 
attention which I paid to the elder lady, in adjusting her 
chair so as to keep it a little better amidships, to save her 
from the effect of a slight sea-way off Misenum, com- 
menced the acquaintance which will cause me to retain 
for ever the sorrowful memory of the terrible fate of my 
temporary companions. 

The steamer remained but a few minutes in the harbor 
of Ischia, and shooting out by the Lighthouse, turned 
the corner, so to speak, and ran close to the coast, which 
is frowning with almost perpendicular cliffs, perforated 
with caves, and seamed with fissures up to the margin of 
the vegetation, which, in waves of fruit trees, olives and 
grapes, sweeps up to the base of Mount Epomeo, present- 
ing terraces dotted with white villas, a prospect delight- 
fully fresh to the eye. Theland, mounting in sharp waves 
higher and higher, up to the sheer precipice of the mount- 
ain, seems to toss up here and there crests of rock, round 
which a sea of vines and olives rolls placidly. 

“There !” said a fellow-passenger, ‘‘ is Casamicciola !” 
He pointed to a little bay, the beach of which was lined 
with white houses, among which I detected, without 
satisfaction, two or three smoking chimneys, which were 
the appurtenances of certain manufactories of tiles, for 
which the island is celebrated. Back of these houses the 
land mounted steeply, narrowing between two folds or 
arms that descended from the yellow rock forming the 
double crest of Epomeo ; and in this natural ampitheatre 
were the rows of houses, detached or forming short streets, 
and villas standing in their own grounds, which constitute 
the favorite resort of Roman and Neapolitan families. 
The names of many of these villas were inscribed upon 
them in large letters, visible through the glass, and look- 
ing upward I saw “La Piccola Sentinella” keeping 
watch and ward over the little town from a high plateau 
—a terraced front with windows fenced in by green 
jalousies, two lines of bright white buildings, girt tightly 
in a belt of fruit trees, grapes and olives. 

A fleet of small boats came alongside, and I was trans- 
ferred, under the care of Melchior, the commissionaire 
of the hotel, to one of them. 

Although piers could be made very readily at almost 
every Italian port, passengers are always conveyed from 
the steamers by boats. ‘‘ What would become of the 
boatmen,” I was asked, ‘‘if piers were made ?” 

Escaping scatheless through the inquisitions of the 
Custom-house officers, and asserting my right of way not- 
withstanding the fierce opposition of many of the local 
vetturini, I toiled up the steep ascent for the hotel, most 
of my fellow-passengers preferring the doubtful honor of 
seats in the crazy vehicles which, by long detours, reached 
the same point. I did not gain the hotel without some 
encounters with beggars, guides and proprietors of car- 
riages and asses who sought to engage me immediately to 
mount to the summit of Epomeo, or drive round the 
island, or go to Ischia, Forio or Lacco Ameno. 

Madame Dombré—British by birth, Italianized by 
twenty-five years’ residence—received me at the entrance 
of the hotel, and with some excuses conducted me to my 
room, which was on the top platform, so to speak, or the 
uppermost and third of the terraces in which the building 
was disposed. I was so amply rewarded by the beauti- 
ful view from the windows that I refused to change 
when a better apartment became vacant later on during 
my stay. 

It seems to me as I write now, recounting little inci- 
dents of the most trifling import, as though I were re- 
cording things relating to a world that is past and gone ; 
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although nearly months have elapsed since I became an 
inmate of the hotel, I still hear the voices and see the 
faces of the pleasant company amidst which I passed such 
bright hours, and I wonder if it can be true indeed that 
they were so soon destroyed in such a pitiless catastrophe ! 

The hotel was conducted on the usual principle of the 
Continent—café au lait in the morning in one’s bedroom, 
déjeuner a la fourchette at noon down-stairs, and table-d’héte 
dinner at seven in a long room, at one end of which were 
a@ salon and a small dining-room, from which windows 
opened out on the terrace, where there were bowers with 
chairs and tables from which you looked down over a 
great spread of foliage, falling almost sheer down for a 
quarter of a mile to the houses at the little port upon 
the placid bay. 

The tinkling bell in the courtyard summoned the in- 
mates of the 
hotel to dinner 
in the long 
room, and the 
old stagers and 
the newcomers 
scanned each 
other as they 
took their 
places. Nearly 
opposite me 
were a young 
couple in whom 
almost from 
the first I was 
interested. The 
man was blind, 
though he 
wore dark blue 
glasses, which — 
prevented one 
seeing his eyes. 
A sad, some- 
what stern face, 
marked with 
the hard lines 
of suffering ; 
still young, but 
his jet black 
hair prema- 
turely touched 
with white and 
gray. The lady 
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by his side, 
some years 
younger, had 


in her face a placid beauty which attracted every one, 
and very soon, as day after day the devotion of her life 
revealed itself, she excited among the newcomers a 
solicitude of which she was but little aware; for to her 
blind husband, querulous at times, she was a living 
sacrifice. She led him about in the walks they took for 
hours up and down the garden ; carved every morsel on 
his plate ; prepared his dishes, watching every sign to 
anticipate his wants ; submitting to reproaches about the 
toughness of his beefsteak, and to complaints that the 
place did him no good ; dressing and undressing him like 
a child—she the slim oak, and he the clinging ivy. 
Among others at table was a young Roman prince, who 
had come to try the efficacy of the waters in curing an 
injury to his foot, a young Italian officer of cavalry, who 
was there to see whether he could be mended by tlie 
game agency, so as to mount his horse again—a fall from 
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which on the hard pavement of the Neapolitan highway 
had injured his leg severely by contact with his sword.* 

Besides my two fellow-passengers, there were nearly 
opposite to us at table three English ladies ;+ an old dis- 
tinguished officer of the Indian army ;{ and at the end of 
the table a little family group consisting of an elderly 
lady with a beautiful, placid face, her son and his com- 
panion, and a younger lady, all of whom resolved them- 
selves into a little whist party in the evening. There 
were some Germans, evidently artists ; Herr Kiepert of 
Berlin, who left very soon after my arrival ; the wife of a 
Dutch judge in the service of the khedive ;|| the rest of 
the company, some twenty-five in all, being for the most 
part Italians. 

My place at the table was next to Miss Robinson, the 
fair young English girl of whom I have spoken, and her 
mother.§ In 
the little in- 
vestigation of 
our neighbors 
which is usual 
the first night 
under such cir- 
cumstances, we 
came to the 
conclusion that 
we English 
were in @ very 
small minority 
indeed; but 
that, far away 
at the end of 
the long table, 
there was a 
small company 
who _ possibly 
might belong 
to the British 
Isles if they 
were not 
claimed by the 
great Republic. 
It was a very 
cosm op olitan 
assemblage. 
There were 
Germans, 
Greeks, Span- 
iards, French, 
Maltese ; but by 
far the greater 
number of the 
visitors were Italians, and of these many were obviously 
‘*taking the waters’’ and were absorbed in their cure. 
The principal topic of conversation was the launch of the 
Savoia, which was to take place or the following day at 
Castellamare. 

After dinner the company strolled out into the garden, 
which overhung the fields of olives descending to the sea, 


| and sat out watching the stars and Vesuvius. 





As darkness came on, and I sat out on the terrace in 





* Prince de D——, I am told, left a short time before the 28th of 
July. The officer referred to went away soon after my departure. 

+ Miss H—— and the two Misses C— . went away before I did. 

¢ Colonel M—— was in the hotel at the time, and was rescued 
from the ruins. He is recovering. 

§ These all perished. 

| I believe this- poor lady was among the victims, 

@ They perished in the earthquake. 
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front of my room, I observed the dull glare lighting up 
the sky over Vesuvius, despite the effulgence of a three- 
quarters moon ; and, seen from such a distance, it ap- 
peared to me as if the volcano was more active than it had 
been while I was at Naples. It was the 23d of June, a 
delicious night, so fresh that most of the people who 
went out to take their cigars after dinner on the terrace 
put on their overcvats. Somehow or other, Vesuvius 
especially attracted my attention, and I could not help re- 
marking the resemblance between the dull outline of the 
mountain in the distance and the form of the crest of 
Epomeo over my head. Besides, I had observed rents in 
the walls of some of the houses, and had noted certain 
wooden sheds which had been pointed out to me as the 
dwellings of those who had been rendered houseless by 
the earthquake two years ago. So, meeting Madame 
Dombré in the corridor, for lack of something else to say, 
I asked : ‘Is there any fear of an earthquake ? I hope we 
shall not have one whilst Iam here.” ‘‘ Lord, sir, don’t 
talk of such a thing!’ she said. ‘‘ The last earthquake 
only shook down some of the ill-built, old houses in the 
village above us; it did not touch any well-built houses 
like this. And besides, there won’t be any earthquake, 
wise people say, for the next eighty years, and when that 
comes it won’t trouble either of us very much !”—which 
was, if the wise people were right, a very true remark. 

Now the first thing a visitor to Ischia for health’s sake 
has to do is to settle upon the water to which he will re- 
sort ; for the sources are many, and the contentions of 
rival physicians most acrimonious and distracting. The 
hotels seem affected in the ipterest of these factions. 
That to which I was affiliated was altogether devoted to 
Dr. Salvi, of the StaLilimento Belliazzi. There are no 
less than fourteen different groups of sources, all thermal, 
varying from 18? to 80° C. Some contain chloride and 
bicarbonate of soda ; others bromides and iodides, and 
others are impregnated with iron. But, truth to say, I 
did not make a very close investigation into the merits of 
the waters, being content to apply to the establishment 
recommended at the hotel. Dr. Salvi, the physician of 
this establishment, had certainly every guarantee, in his 
degrees, in his experiences, and in his actual employment 
in a great medical establishment on the mainland, that he 
was entitled to the confidence of his patients. 

But, as I am rather about to tell of my own experiences 
at Casamicciola than to enter into any disquisition on the 
baths, I will follow, with the permission of my readers, 
the incidents, such as they were, which I find noted frdm 
time to time in my diary. 

My first morning I determined to discover the Stabili- 
mento Belliazzi by myself. Going down by the Via 
Garibaldi and the Via Vittore Emmanuele, past the 
beggars, each watching his own strip of road for plunder, 
descending always toward the sea, at last I emerged upon 
a small piazza (dei Bagni), with a church at one end and 
an inn at the other, and a little wooden theatre facing it 
on one side of an open market-place. Here were the vari- 
ous bathing Stabilimenti, as they are called, resembling 
‘Turkish mosques without minarets, unless the chimneys 
of certain steam-engines attached to these establishments 
were taken to do duty for them. I was especially recom- 
mended to Dr. Salvi, whose very name sounded pleas- 
antly to a patient ; but the people to whom I applied for 
information were probably anti-Salvites, and knew no- 
thing about him, though I had just read a long list of 
titles after his name in the treatise in which he warns all 


the world against the pretentious rivals of the Belliazzi, 


baths, which he declared had no antiquity and no tra- 
ditions, and pessibly no virtues. 
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At last I got to the right place—the Stabilimento Belli- 
azzi, a large stone building, painted or whitewashed, like 
most of the dwellings in Casamicciola, blank white. Tho 
entrance was like that of a theatre, and on the left-hand 
side was an office, where clerks took the subscribers’ 
money, issued the tickets and answered inquiries. Dr. 
Salvi had just gone off to Naples, but would certainly be 
back to-morrow. Not to lose time, I resolved to take a 
bath. I was shown by the attendant into a marble apart- 
ment—one of the many small rooms on each side of the 
long corridors, from inside which came the noise of the 
splashing of water and the groans of the patients, show- 
ing that the Stabilimento was at full work. My attendant 
spoke only Neapolitan Italian, but he seemed to know all 
about my cure; and with great promptitude he turned 
one of the cocks which projected from the walls, and 
filled the marble bath at the end of the room with water, 
from which came a faint, sulphureous odor, and a moist, 
hot air. It was an exceedingly agreeable bath. How- 
ever, after a time there came either a real or imaginary 
sense of faintness, from which I was glad to escape by 
dressing as fast as I could, and emerging into the open 
air. Next day, when I saw Dr. Salvi, I learned that I had 
been in a bath which was not appropriate to my case at 
all. He had, he,said, cured many Englishmen—officers 
from India and others, and men of the sea who had come 
to him with exactly the same injury—rheumatism settling 
into muscles injured by fall, or blows, or ovorstraining. 
A grave, thoughtful man was Dr. Salvi, but fanatical 
about Belliazzi’s Gurgitello, and utterly skeptical as to 
any other waters of Ischia; an investigator of the chem- 
ical virtues of all the streams and sources; a student of 
their ancient history ; and himself a literary champion of 
the baths to which he was attached. He was proud to 
say that the chemical analysis of the Belliazzi baths, after 
the great disturbance caused to the springs in the earth- 
quake of 1881, had shown that none of the ingredients 
have been altered, and that the chemical equivalents 
which gave them their efficacy were the sameas before. I 
paid my subscription of twenty-seven francs for ten baths, 
and became the possessor of a yellow billet, divided into 
ten strips, one of which was obliterated each day; and 
having been duly cautioned as to diet and manners and 
customs, I was handed over to an attendant, who was to 
give me a local douche for five minutes and a bath for 
fifteen minutes. 

I saw Dr. Salvi but once—on the occasion of which I 
speak—but I read a good deal about him, and his name, 
very often in the course of the warfare he was waging 
against the Stabilimento Manzi, the rival of the Gurgi- 
tello. It was great comfort to one to know that if he 
went to the latter he would very possibly bathe in the 
same sort of water as that in which the senators and others 
from Rome, in times past, were accustomed to indulge. 
The natives who had time to study the subject were, I 
discovered, very proud of the antiqnity of their lovely 
island ; which, indeed, they insisted—on what authority 
I know not—to have been the favorite retreat of Aineas, 
from whom was derived the name of A®naria, in lieu of 
that by which it was known to the Greeks, of Pithecusa and 
of Arime, which, later on, was transformed intc Inarime. 

As to the origin of the modern name, I could gain no 
accurate information. But in a little book I picked up in 
a shop in the main street of the town, I read the hazard- 
ous conjecture that it was derived from ‘‘Isela,” which 
was corrupted into Ischia—then came clouds and dark- 
ness. But of historical reminiscences the little book was 
full—many of them interesting, if not authentic. I was 
asked to believe that the beauty of the women—which, in 
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the case of the younger ones, certainly might be fairly ad- 
mitted—was due to rather an arbitrary proceeding of Al- 
fonso I., who drove the men out of the island when he 
had conquered it, and gave all the women as wives to his 
soldiers. One fact was pretty well established—that the 
grand old castle, situated on the rock of basalt, towering 
above the town of Ischia proper, was built by that high- 
handed potentate. 

Not very long ago there were no less than 25,000 people 
on this little island. The length of it is given as nine 
kilométres, its breadth five kilométres, and the circum- 
ference twenty-four kilométres. When it is considered 
that a considerable portion is covered by Mount Epomeo, 
which rises abruptly from the sea, though the s‘des are 
cultivated up to the very base of the crags, it seems won- 
derful how the inhabitants could have lived, if it were not 
that they depended on the prey brought to them in the 
season by the steamers from the mainland, and on the 
produce of the sea, which they carried for sale to Naples. 
But the labor of the poor people has made the whole 
island, from the shore up to the foot of the mountain, one 
vast garden, rich with olives, cherries, lemons, grapes, 
almonds, figs, nectarines and plums ; every yard of land 
at all cultivable being banked up by walls, every pound of 
earth sedulously tended. 

It would be interesting if we could have a list of all 
the remarkable people who have resorted to Ischia as a 
pleasant retreat from trouble, or who have gone there in 
search of health and repose ; but, unless it has been much 
changed of late, it is not easy to imagine how any one 
ever selected the charming island as a place where he 
could rest in peace undisturbed by any apprehension of 
danger, remote from the noise and tumult of the world. 
For it certainly was not a quiet island when I was there. 
There was plenty, of life and bustle in the little streets of 
the town. The vetturini or coach-drivers, the muleteers 
or donkey-men, the files of women and boys, with straw 
hats and baskets to dispose of, the sellers of fruit, made 
noise enough in the thoroughfares. And then down by 
the beach was a tumult of labor in the potteries, where 
they made tiles and earthenware vessels, as they have done 
for hundreds of years. 

Beggars pullulate in the place. A newspaper, describ- 
ing a person who was taken up for a small theft, spoke of 
him as ‘‘ di professione mendicante,” as it might write of a 
doctor, or a lawyer, ora clergyman. The professors have 
regular stands or stations along the thoroughfares, and, 
like trout in a stream, wait for their prey. In the early 
morning they distribute themselves along the main roads 
leading from the various pensions and hotels to the baths 
in the town below, so that no one could pass without 
hearing a supplication for every twenty yards or so from 
a blind man, or a lame man on crutches, or a curious 
deformity, or from some old person who thonght it a 
good thing to go out in the morning and take the air 
and catch up a few halfpence from the early travelers. 
I knew nearly all of them in a week ; but once I made a 
great mistake, for as I was turning down by a narrow 
lane past the chemist’s, I was struck by the appearance 
of a very shriveled old man, not quite in rags, indeed, but 
still not over well dressed, with fine flowing hair and face 
with multitudinous wrinkles. Propped on a stick, he sat 
on & low stool by the wall. I stopped, produced a small 
coin, and placed it on his knee. But instead of being 
rewarded by the usual outpouring of benedictions and re- 
commendations to many saints, I was met by a very dif- 
ferent form of speech, and, in fact, the old gentleman 
seemed very much inclined, if he had the strength, to give 


_... mea whack with his stick. It turned out that he was one 











of the wealthiest men ia the place ; so I was very cautious 
in future of the way in which I offered my alms. 

After the first flight of patients had walked or driven 
out from the baths, and the sun become hot, the ladies 
and gentlemen of the ‘‘ profession of mendicants” vanished 
like ghosts at cock-crow, but in the afternoon, when the 
boats were due from Naples, they reappeared on quite a 
different line of country, and took up their positions along 
the roads leading from the landing-place up to the hotels ; 
and here they were masters and mistresses of the situa- 
tion, for the asceat being very sharp, the horses could not 
go out of a strained walk, and the poorest cripples were 
thus enabled to hop alongside the passenger and weary 
him with appeals and demonstrations. 

Every evening when the boats came in there descended 
on the island a flight of newsboys with the Roma, the 
Pongolo, the Capitan Fracassa, ete., which were eagerly 
bought up - the great subjects of discussion at the time 
being the cholera ‘‘ which had been imported into Egypt 
by the English,” the election for the vacancy in the Part 
liament for Rome, the reception of the body of Romolo 
Gessi at Naples, and the quarantine—which was now in 
full force. 

I plead guilty to having spent a very lazy, indolent time. 
But really the morning was necessarily devoted to the 
bath, and the day was passed in the shade, or in siesta, as 
the thermometer generally stood over eighty in the darkest 
chamber ; in the broad day it was impossible to venture 
out, and when the evening came, the only chance one had 
of a walk was somewhat shortened by the dinner-hour. 
But still I was enabled to go out a little, though I did not 
make the excursion round the island by sea, as I was 
invited to do—the best way, it is said, of seeing the won- 
derful cliffs of lava which form bold bluffs, and present 
the most fantastic outlines where the lava came in contact 
with the water. The Campo Santo, or cemetery, of Casa- 
micciola, stands on one of these bluffs of lava, and is charm- 
ingly laid out. English names denote that even the mar- 
velous health-giving streams of Ischia cannot avert death. 
The Arso, or ‘‘ burned ground,” is a perfectly arid rock ; 
but in the clefts of these lava streams and on the surface 
where mold has gathered, there is a brilliant vegetation, 
and the quantities of flowering myrtle are astonishing. 
Stone pines, Spanish broom and cacti abound in places 
which are not won over by the vine, the olive, and the 
fruit-tree ; and in the deep dells are hot springs of mineral 
water, coming up from the bowels of the earth, to be 
turned into baths, or adapted to the many purposes for 
which the inhabitants have found them available. In one 
ravine there is a source in which the water is so charged 
with carbonic acid gas that it is heard making a noise like 
a drum, giving its name to the ravine of “ Val de Tam- 
buro.” In another valley there is a spring which has a 
peculiar property : if a fowl is put into it the feathers 
come off with the greatest ease, and so it is called the 
‘* Spenna Pollastro,” or “ pluck-fowl.” In another vallone 
there is a spring which bleaches linen ; in another there is 
one which the people declare yielded gold and silver in 
times past. In fact the island is a vast laboratory—a huge 
medicine-chest. 

Although there was not much variety in the aspect of 
the little villages, Forio, Lacco Ameno, Fontana, Serrara, 
etc., when the day was not too hot it was pleasant to make 
little excursions along the roads, narrow and dusty as they 
were, shaded by trees and vines, and to look dows from 
some culminating point on the flat-roofed houses, scat- 
tered irregularly on the slopes of the hillside to the very 
verge of the sea, each with its little church and its café, 
its priest and its gendarmes ; swarming with children 
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generally approaching a primitive condition in regard to 
dress, and to watch the women at work in the fields, or 
the fishermen engaged with their lines close at hand 
below. Isaw nothing of the fumarole, or smoke-holes | 
from which vapor and smoke are said to issue, around 
Epomeo ; nor did I visit the baths whence come streams 
of scalding water and mud. But it was easy when one 
was on the spot, and looked down, from an elevated point, | 
upon the Island of Procida, the Islet of Levara, close at 
hand, and Ischia itself, and then cast his eye across the | 
bay to Vesuvius, to believe that these truncated pyramids | 
rising from the sea were, in fact, but the points of the 
craters of some vast volcano down beneath the bed of the | 
ovean. | 
If one could have been aware of the terrible forces at | 
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ciola, which will otherwise be certainly undertaken, so 
great is the efficacy of the waters, so urgent the need of the 
people of the island for extraneous means of support. In 
the pursuit of health and of repose people will brave risks 
Perhaps some research will determine how it is 
that Ischia itself and its proud castle have been exempted 
from the shocks which have twice brought ruin on a 
hamlet a few miles off. 

Undeterred by any apprehension of the recent outburst 
of these forces which had given such a warning two years 
ago, people were busy building new houses and repairing 
old, and marrying and giving in marriage. Some, indeed, 
had settled down quietly amidst their vineyards to abide 
for ever—that is, as long as they lived ; among them a 
lady, Miss M——, who had a charming villa perched high 
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work beneath that smiling surface, how delusive would | 
the whole of the bright pageant—the charming little villas 
nestling in their gardens, the country houses white as 
snow, with their green jalousies, and the small spires of | 
the chapels, piercing the mass of foliage—have appeared ! 
It is 581 years since the last great outburst of lava, which 
has left a broad track, called the Arso, to the west of 
Ischia, sent the Syracusans in a fright from the island. 
The colonists of Euboa had abandoned it at an early 
period in consequence of awful earthquakes. Until 
Vesuvius became active, itis held by geologists that Ischia 
was the great safety-valve for the volcanic agencies at 
work in the Terra di Lavoro. But all the eruptions which 
devastated the island were apparently stilled for ever. 

There will be, no doubt, a close investigation before the 
Government will permit the reconstruction of Casamic- 





above La Piccola Sentinella, in which the English visitors 
often gathered to tea and music of an evening before 
dinner. 

I was rather struck by the absence of birds ; but I was 
informed that quails came in considerable quantities to the 
island during their migration, and it was hinted that a 
determined sportsman might get such a thing as a part- 
ridge. There were many blackbirds, indeed, and the 
inevitable sparrow, and an unusual sort of swallow hawk- 
ing about the cliffs. ? 

The vegetable wealth of the island seemed extraor- 
dinary, and our table was covered at meal-times with de- 
licious fruit, especially figs, with flasks of an excellent 
golden-colored wine, made from the grapes which grew in 
our host’s inclosure—equal, he proudly maintained, to the 
finest Capri—and I was told of one peculiar plant, called 
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shells, sounded by the 


monotonous notes of conch 


sea-beach at Lacco, close to Casamicciola. This plant is | watchers over the vineyards and gardens to scare away 
thieves and birds. 
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supposed to mark the place where the body of the martyr 
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to the younger and more intrepid, who delighted in climb- 
ing the mountain, or making excursions to the small 
towns, as like each other as peas, which lay nestling down 
by the seaside in the valleys formed by the spurs of 
Mount Epomeo, there was little to break the monotony. 

As to the general effect of the baths I could not quite 
make up my mind ; but I certainly thought it depressing. 
The local influence, however, was unmistakably good, 
and I was emerging rapidly from a state of crippledom to 
one of comparative activity. I was exercised, however, 
about the Gurgitello because there was in connection 
with it some apparatus I could not quite understand. 
There was a steam-engine at work, and I could not quite 
see the necessity for such an adjunct if there was a natural 
sorgente. And then once or twice I heard strange noises 
down below in the earth, or fancied I did, right through 
the marble ; but when I spoke of them to the attendant, 
he smiled and said ‘it was the water in the pipes.” And 
making a similar remark to one of the gentlemen inter- 
ested in the establishment, he asked me rather tartly if I 
‘did not hear noises in a bath at home when I turned on 
the water.” 

Although there were photographs of the ruins caused 
by the earthquake two years ago, and traces of its effects 
on church walls, and houses a short way above the “ Pic- 
cola Sentinella,” I could not get any one to entertain the 
idea that there was any danger of a similar disturbance. 
Certainly if for a restoration to health it was worth while 
running a little risk, there was reason for coming to 
Ischia ; for I saw day after day people who had arrived in 
a state of suffering and decrepitude making progress to- 
ward recovery of peace of body at all events. 

At five o’clock every morning the steamer went off with 
the early risers to Naples. Another went later in the day, 
and both returned in the evening, generally bringing a 
contingent of visitors to the various hotels—the Manzi, 
the Pension de Rome, the Villa Verde, and all the other 
** villas,” turned during the season into boarding-houses 
and restaurants. The arrivals of the steamers were per- 
haps the incidents of life which exercised the greatest at- 
traction for the visitors. There was generally an irregu- 
lar procession down to the Marina, as the smoke rising 
from over the side of the hill announced the approach 
from Procida of the ‘“‘ Lorne” or its fellow, although no- 
thing more interesting might be expected than the land- 
ing of a few passengers at the little quay, and the over- 
hauling of the bundles and baskets and portmanteaus of 
the fresh arrivals by the vigilant officers of the Dazio. To 
the Daziari must be added a force of gendarmerie in 
cocked hats and long dresscoats, armed to the teeth. 

The population generally are peaceable, and not crimi- 
nal, but they are quarrelsome enough, and the use of the 
stiletto in deciding argument is not unknown amongst 
them. As far as I could judge, they had but few pleas- 
ures and a great deal of work ; but certainly they had 
also fine bursts of idleness when holidays liberated them 
from any claim of duty except idling or dancing the 
tarantella in the evening. They were much given to fire- 
works, and on St. Peter's Day, the 29th of June, the 
fishermen celebrated the festival of their patron saint by a 
procession in the streets. 

Now and then a fepy of the boatmen came to the hotel, 
the servants, male and female, turned out in the hall, and 
the visitors assembled to see them dance the tarantella, 
which I must admit, after a while, did not give me much 
pleasure. Then, of course, we had conjurers and pho- 
tographers and strolling minstrels. By degrees the visit- 
ors to the hotel formed themselves into little cliques, not 
always hostile or indifferent—a common point of union 





between them being formed by little Berri, Mvs. Struve’s 
pet terrier,* which went incessantly from one group to 
the other in search of fun or excitement ; and by the 
music every evening which, varying occasionally in its 
merits and attractions in some respects, never failed when 
Mr. Struve was playing, or when the lovely voice of —— 
was heard through open windows, to fill the salon. 

I began to know the people in Casamicciola. On my 
way to the baths I exchanged daily civilities with a very 
intelligent-looking and courteous apothecary. He always 
took off his hat with a ‘‘Buon giorno, signor.” I re- 
turned his salutation, and occasionally we exchanged an 
observation about the weather. I had my pet beggars, 
who came in for a copper when I happened to possess 
one, as I had my aversions—harpies whom I often put 
myself to immense inconvenience to avoid by sudden re- 
treats or devious wanderings, to turn their flanks. My 
vetturino, Antonio, established such a vested interest in 
me, that he would not allow any one to go near me, but 
appropriated me at once. On one person, however, I 
could make no impression—an old woman who kept the 
Sale e Tabacchi establishment on the Marina, where I used 
to resort when I wanted something to smoke; the min- 
ghetta tabacchi, at three cents apiece, being the highest 
form, and most expensive of tobacco enjoyments known 
to the place. This old lady, somehow or other, appeared 
to have doubts about me, and nothing would induce her 
to take any piece of solid money from me. She must 
have paper ; otherwise she pretended she had no change, 
and could not give me the tobacco. So occasionally, 
when I happened to have none of the dirty little parallel- 
ograms of the National Bank, which I suppose she 
thought could not be forged, I had to send in Antonio to 
buy my cigars. The padre of the little chapel on the hill 
and I had also got to speaking terms, and I was familiar 
with the postman. But attempts at conversation with 
the inhabitants were for the most part baffled, by want of 
a proper medium in which to express our thoughts. 

There are repeated entries in my diary as to the appear- 
ance of Vesuvius, thus: On the 26th of June.—‘‘ Vesu- 
vius very active to-day; an unusually dense and lofty 
column of smoke rising from its summit like a plume 
from a staff-officer’s cocked hat.” On the 28th of June.— 
‘Strange noises in the air, as if of rolling thunder very 
high up. I was told it was from the workmen. For the 
last three days fifteen or sixteen men, armed with wooden 
rammers, have been on the top of a house down below us 
pounding down a concrete of white cement, of which the 
roofs of all the houses here are made, They advance in 
line, thumping with regularity like one man, and singing 
in chorus, and when they have crossed along from side to 
side of the roof, they wheel in line and return the same 
way. To-day the work seemed complete, and they 
marched round the building in procession. I do not 
think it was they who made the noise I heard.” 

‘* June 30th.—The young cavalry officer, Miss Roberton 
and the charming Florentine lady who speaks English so 
well, started off on horseback and went up to the summit 
of Mount Epomeo, whence they had a lovely view all 
over the bay and the islands. Iwas not able to join 
them, as I could not yet manage the saddle ; but I went 
out to look through my glass at the top of the hill, in 
order to make them out. As I rested it on the wall I felt 
a strange kind of tremor, as if the stones were shaking.” 

«« July 3d.—I was awake at dawn, and looked out on the 
sea. It was steel-colored. The mountains in the back- 
ground seemed purple and black. Vesuvius poured out 





* Saved, the only survivor of that party. 
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jet-black smoke, the effect of the light behind. The 
fumes from the crater, being opaque, seemed to me as if 
a sheet of ebon darkness was suspended in the sky, 
whereas the smoke is really snow white, and turned so 
when the sun came out upon it. The coast-line was quite 
clear when the sun rose at 4:23 from behind the range 
opposite my window, but it was obscured by a huge 
cloud, which formed, apparently, behind the hill, and 
floated right over Vesuvius. The steely sea, like a mount- 
ain lake, on the still expanse of which the hulls and sails 
were reflected, was studded with the speronari, which 
seemed as if carved out of charcoal, black as the volcanic 
smoke. Down below my window the little steamer for 
Naples was just waking up, and a solitary figure walked 
along the pier. A small boat was moving off from the 
shore—I could hear the sound of oars from which broken 
lines of the water scarred the still surface, moving on in 
widening curves from the beach. The tile-makers’ chim- 
neys were busy polluting the morning air, and from the 
Marina a sweep of vine, fig and olive lands, dotted by 
flat-roofed houses with white lines of green lattices, rose 
up to ‘* Piccola Sentinella,” higher and higher still, up to 
the brightest green, laden with grapes and fruit, to the 
foot of the yellow-white rocks which form the serrated 
peaks of Mount Epomeo. It is avery pretty picture. Is 
Typheus, who dwells beneath, dead? Or will he ever 
struggle again to get out at the Olympians ? The shape 


of the indent of the mountain, in which the houses which | 


form the town cluster or spread with terraces, the wavy 
lines of which are hidden by the trees, is that of half a 
teacup—a semisphere turned outward.” 

The heat at mid-day drove most of us to take refuge in 
darkened rooms and enjoy the universal sies‘a ; but morn- 
ing and evening were heavenly. In a week more the sun 
became intensely powerful,at noon. I have an entry in 
my diary for the 10th of July: ‘‘7 a.m. Thermometer 80° 
in my room.” 

So ‘‘ delicious ” to use Bishop Berkeley’s adjective, did 
I find the island, that it was with the greatest regret I found 
myself compelled to shorten my visit, and that I made up 
my mind to strike out into the world and all its tumults 
from that quiet, happy resting-place. For some days 
before my departure I had to hurry to and fro between 
the island and Naples. When I had at last to pack up my 
portmanteau, I made a solemn league and covenant with 
myself that I would soon return, and indeed told Madame 
Dombré that it was my intention to visit heragain. I had 
experienced all the benefit which I thought it possible 
the baths could bestow, and was anxious to go to Rome 
while it was yet possible to stir out in the streets. 

What a happy, pleasant company I left! Even those 
who were most troubled by their ailments were gathering 
up their spirits under the influence of the pure air and the 
effects of the mineral waters. The intimacy of the table 
had developed with my neighbors into something like 
friendship. The day I bade them good-by I was surprised 
by an ejaculation froma young lady. ‘‘ How,” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I wish I were going with you !” ‘‘I should be 
very much obliged to you for the compliment,” I said, 
“if I thought you did not mean that you wished to go to 
Homburg or Monte Carlo, or some livelier spot than this. 
Why should you desire to leave beautiful Ischia ?” ‘‘ Be- 
cause,” she replied, laughingly, ‘‘I am afraid of being 
swallowed up in one of those horrible earthquakes. ”’* 

I see her fair, young face as I recall the words ; I see 
through the open windows the groups seated in the salon 
listening to one of the loveliest voices ever heard, or to the 


_ ——— 





*It was her fate ; a few days afterward that fear was realized. 





strains of the music which Mr. Struve led with such ex- 
quisite taste. I see the German artists seated in one of 
the bowers over their coffee and cigarettes, the maimed 
soldiers pacing the graveled walk, and all the little coteries 
gossiping in their easy-chairs on the open terrace looking 
out upon the sea. My eye wanders back over that lovely 
island which Bishop Berkeley described to Pope as “an 
epitome of the whole earth”; and I ask myself, is it pos- 
sible that in the twinkling of an eye, in fifteen seconds, 
such a scene of human happiness and industry, peace and 
pleasure, should have been swept into a common ruin in 
one of the most awful catastrophes recorded in the recent. 
history of the world ? 








THE TWO RAVENS. 


THERE were two ravens sat on a tree, 

Large and black, as black may be; 

And one unto the other ’gan say, 

‘‘Where shall we go and dine to-day ? 

Shall we go dine by the wild salt sea ? 

Shall we go dine ’neath the greenwood tree ?” 


“‘As I sat on the deep sea sand, 

I saw a fair ship nigh at hand; 

I waved my wings, I bent my beak; 
The ship sank, and I heard a shriek; 
There lie the sailors, one, two, three— 
I shall dine by the wild salt sea.” 


“Come, I will show ye a sweeter sight, 

A lonesome glen and a new-slain knight; 
His blood yet on the grass is hot, 

His sword half drawn, his shafts unshot. 
And no one kens that he lies there, 

But his hawk, his hound, and his lady fair, 


“His hound is to the hunting gone, 
His hawk to fetch the wild fowl home; 
His lady’s away with another mate, 

So we shall make our dinner sweet. 
Our dinner’s sure, our feasting’s free, 
Come and dine by the greenwood tree. 


“Ye shall sit on his white house-bane, 
I will peck out his bonny blue een; 
Ye'll take a tress of his yellow hair, 
To streak yer nest when it grows bare; 
The gowden down on his young chin 
Will do to sowe my young ones in. 


‘*Oh, cauld and bare will his bed be, 
When Winter storms sing in the tree; 

At his head a turffat his feet a stone, 

He will sleep, nor hear the maiden’s moan; 
O’er his white bones the birds shall fly, 
The wiid deer bound, the foxes cry.” 








ORIGIN OF THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF 
EUROPE. 

Ir is not generally known to what extent the great 
public libraries of Europe sprang out of private collec- 
tions, nor how late they are in the date of their origin. 
The library of the British Museum dates practically from 
1753, when the library of Sir Hans Sloane was united to 
the Cottonian and the Harleian MSS. The Bodleian, 
which in the reign of Edward IV. had been entirely de- 
spoiled of the treasures left it by Humphrey, Duke of 
Gloucester, was restored by Sir Thomas Bodley in 1597. 
The Lambeth Archiepiscopal library, after its dispersul, 
was re-established in the period of the Restoration. The 
Cambridge Universary library dates back to the close of 
the fifteenth century. The National Library of Paris was 
opened to the public in 1737. Ninety-four years pre- 
viously, however, the splendid collection of Cardinal 
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Mazarin, which forms a chief glory of the library, had 
been rendered accessible to scholars by the great cardinal. 
A similar privilege was accorded to students in 1652 in the 
library of the Abbaye de Saint-Victor, immortalized by 
Rabelais. After its dispersal at the sacking of Rome by 
the Duc de Bourbon in 1527, the library of the Vatican 
was reformed in 1588. The Laurentinian Library at 
Florence, founded by the Medici, underwent many vicis- 
situdes, and was not permanently established until the 
sixteenth century. Enriched with the collection of 
Petrarch, the public library of St. Mark in Venice can 
claim an origin more ancient than that of any collection of 
equal importance, its date being 1360. What is the origin 


TRAPPING PRAIRIE-HENS. 


of the Library of the Escurial I cannot say. One speciality 
about it deserves mention. Tbs books are all placed on 
the shelves the reverse way, and the titles are printed on 
the front of the leaves. Copenhagen has a library which 
was of stall importance until 1712, but took its rise in 
the sixteenth century. The Imperial Library in Vienna 
dates from 1498, There are few of these libraries that 
have not suffered grievously from ravage or persecution of 
some kind. The monks, however, let it be said in mitiga- 
tion of the condemnation they have justly incurred, did 
their best, in many cases, to preserve and propagate books, 
and the famous sneer is unjust : 

A second deluge learning then o’erran, 

And the monks finished what the Goths began. 








TRAPPING PRAIRIE-HENS. 


In the Old World the birds of this family are known 
by the general name of grouse, but with us they become 
partridges, pheasants, heath-hens and prairie-hens, ac- 
cording to the locality. 

An ingenious way for taking them and other birds, 
used in the /andes and desert plains of France, is shown 
in our illustration. As there areno trees to afford shelter 
and concealment, and not even the tall grass that adorns 
our American prairies, they shield the house and afford 
ground for placing the nets by planting a large field with 
the quick-growing sunflower. ‘These soon reach such a 





height as to answer the purpose of concealment, and the 
ripening seeds attract birds. Through these are run the 
long lines of nets which the birds, picking at the food 
thrown for them, gradually enter, but find it far more 
easy to get in than to escape. They do not readily take 
flight, so that the appearance of a man only induces them 
to run to cover, and, as it proves, to destruction. 


To rasTen kindly is often an act of the most delicate 
interior mortification, and helps us very much to speak 
kindly to ourselves. 


Noratne good is ever effected without perseverance. 
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Kitty Trevor walked 


ber day. ‘To-morrow was Thanksgiving. For a moment 
a bitter thought came into her heart. What had she to | 
give thanks for? The copying had stopped. Welsh & 
Bender were using a type-writer, and liked it. Their 


young man was to do 


from which she often had chance work. And Madame 
Fleury had said, an hour ago: 
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FROM THANESGIVING TO CHRISTMAS,—‘‘SHE SAT DOWN ON THE SOFA BESIDE HIM. HE PUT OUT ONE WHITE, TREMBLING HAND, 


AND SHE COVERED IT WITH KISSES—TEARS, TOO. 


FROM THANKSGIVING TO CHRISTMAS. 


By AMANDA M. Dovc.as. 


slowly along, that chilly Novem- | 


| 


the copying for several houses | 
| 


“‘T am very sorry, Mrs. Trevor, but I do not believe I 
shall have any more flannel embroidery. People are get- ! 


Vol. XVI., No. 6—43. 


ting so poor, and the machine-work interferes ; then my 
daughter does a good deal. Still, you might call in a 
week or two before Christmas.” 

She had, in her poor, worn little pocketbook, four dol- 
lars and sixty cents. They must have coal on Saturday. 
There was some flour, some apples, and a little bacon in 
the house. How tempting the Thanksgiving turkeys 


| looked! She had intended to buy one, and a bottle of 


wine for Dick. 
“Feed him up well, Mrs. Trevor,” the doctor had said. 
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**Good, generous living will do more for him than all 
my medicine.” 

All the long Autumn Dick Trevor had been wrestling 
with typhoid fever, brought on largely by light-living 
and discouragement. Five years before he had been a 
1appy man, busy, prosperous, hoping in time to own the 
little house to which he had brought Kitty as a bride. 
Chey had planted the roses and vines and trees together ; 


they had welcomed three little baby lives, and given one | 


hack to God, amid many tears. They thought then there 
could be no deeper sorrows, save that of losing each 
other. 

But a sudden blow had fallen. 
loved and trusted like a brother 


Joe Hildreth, whom he 
laughing, gay-hearted 


Joe, whose truth and honor he would have sworn to—had | 


suddenly disappeared, after robbing his employer's safe. 
Dick Trevor was one of hisbondsmen. He had meant ina 
year or two to iift the small mortgage on the house ; now it 
had to be sold. Fora year longer they hired it ; then Dick’s 
firm failed, and for months he was out of employment. 
Car-fares were quite an item, so the next Spring they 
moved in town. But it had been ill-luck all the time. 
Loss of employment, low wages, and general discourage 
ment. All the Summer there had been nothing but 
chance jobs, then the fever, and he was still weak and 
miserable. 

Kitty’s was a gay, buoyant, fun-loving nature, inter- 
ested and pleased with the least trifle. As a girl, she had 
been the prettiest dancer in all Norbury, and it seemed as 
if the twinkling feet always danced about in pure glad- 
ness. 

She was beautiful, too, and all the stress of trouble and 
work had not made her old or ugly. True, she had 
grown graver, and the merry laugh was not heard so 
often ; but the light, elastic step, the slender figure and 
trim dress seemed always the same. The gloves and 
boots did grow shabby, I think, but the air about her 
compensated. 

For the last two years she had eked out their slender 
pittance by various devices. Now it appeared as if all 
was to be swept away, work was so dull, prices so small. 
She stopped at a shirt-store—no, they would starve on 
that. If she could go out washing, and the dollar and a 
quarter a day looked large to her. 

What was this? A flaming advertisement for women 
still young and pretty. Could any one walk that difficult 
path and keep pure in soul ? 

Some spell stronger than herself urged her in. : 

Fifteen minutes later she came out with a scarlet face 
and glowing eyes. 

‘Never !” she said, shutting her lips firmly over her 
dainty white teeth. ‘‘ Never that; oh, my God !” 

Late that evening she crept out to market and bought a 
poor, tumbled-about chicken that others had refused ; a 
few cranberries, since Dick could have no wine ; and a 
bit of celery—all at a bargain. 

How she made so bright a Thanksgiving she could 
scarcely have told. Nell and Joe went out t» a children’s 
pariy, dressed up in their brave Sunday clothes, Nell’s 
gown a piece of her mother’s old one; the coal the next 
day, some medicine, and then—must they begin to sell off 
everything they held sacred ? 

All the next week she crocheted early and late, until 
her eyes ached. No, she could not support the family on 
that. Then the temptation came back to her. Why 
should they go hungry and cold? Why should little Joe 
be compelled to give up school for want of a pair of 
shoes? There was money to earn. A month; perhaps 
God might send scmething by that time. She could not 





see poor Dick waste away before her eyes. So dressed 
herself in her shabby silk and went out. 

‘* Nelly,” she said, a few evenings later, as she stood 
wrapped in a waterproof, and a thick blue vail tied over 
her hat, ‘Nelly, I have had an opportunity to earn a 
little money. A class meets every evening around in 
Bond Street, and—and how her voice faltered! 
Could she tell the child an untruth? Then she cleared 
her throat. ‘‘I depend upon you to take care of papa, 
and wait upon him, and at eight o'clock put little Joe to 
bed. At nine you may go yourself. I shall be homea 
little after ten.” 

“Oh, is it the Bond Street school ?” cried Nelly, 
eagerly. ‘‘ Jennie Dailey'’s two sisters go there.”’ 

‘**It is not the public school, my dear,” was the grave 
reply. ‘Kiss mamma good-night, dear little Joe.” 

With their kisses warm upon her lips what harm could 
befall her ? 

Twenty minutes past ten she was home again, flushed 
and bright. Two dollars in that little while! Next week 
two dollars and a half! 

‘So you're teaching evening-school, Nelly tells me,” 
Dick said, reproachfully, a few days after this. 

“It is only a temporary matter—about a month. 
very glad to have a chance just now ” 

Why did she turn her face from him? And she had 
always been so ready to plan everything with him. 

‘** You might have mentioned it,” he returned, moodily. 

“IT thought it would worry you a little, Dick. The 
copying fell off, and—this happened to fitin. And I take 
a street-car to come home, from the corner of Bond and 
Walnut.” 

** And there’s the theatre on Strang Place.’ 

** Still, I think a woman who goes quietly about her 
business is seldom molested. In a street-car you are cer- 
tainly safe—if you have no pocket to be picked.” 

With that she gave a little laugh. 

** Yet, I do hate to have you out alone in the evening. 
I wonder if I am never to be anything but a burden and a 
clog on you? Kitty, has good fortune, or Providence, or 
whatever you call it, forsaken us ?” 

‘Dick !’—and now she raised her lovely eyes, swim- 
ming in tears. 

**T can’t help it!” he flung out, despairingly. ‘ What 
evil have we done, that all this should come upon us ? 
I’m sure I have always been honest and upright, never 
defrauded a man of a penny or an hour’s labor that was 
due him; and yet I have seen others preferred to me 
whose record was anything but clear, and every day some 
defaulter or thief goes unpunished. Yet do we fare any 
better, being honest ? It was bad enough to be well and 
out of work, but this——” 

‘‘ Dear Dick, it will come all right some time—it must.” 

‘Tn the grave, maybe !”—bitterly. 

She kissed him. He was too sick and morbid und de- 
spondent to be argued with. 

Out of her first twelve dollars she bought him his wine 
She fed him on generous beefsteaks and dainty 
He was improving. 





I was 


, 


again. 
little messes, to tempt his appetite. 

‘* We shall have you out by Christmas,” said the good 
doctor. 

Something cnrious went over Kitty’s face. He had 
been so used to its varying emotions. This surely was 
not a gleam of pleasure ; he would have called it a spasm 
of fright, if he was in the habit of questioning. And yet, 
now that he thought of it, sh Had acted rather strangely 
of late—sometimes breaking out into a burst of gayety 
and humming a snatch of opera-music. Then, too, she 
was so peculiarly reticent about her school. 











Dick Trevor sat there in a rather faded dressing-gown, 
though it was whole, and his wristbands were scrupu- 
lously clean. Kitty had taken up her crocheting and 
lapsed into silence. He studied her face. How pretty it 
was !—a trifle thinner than in girlhood, but with the 
lovely contour of cheek, chin and snowy throat ; the 
clear, bright complexion ; the dainty ear; the shining 
chestnut hair, a mop of riotous curls and waves, and the 
dewy, lucid eyes. ‘en years ago, almost, he had married 
her. She was twenty-eight, and yet she seemed to have 
the glamour of perpetual youth about her. She was one 
of the kind of women who could throw off care, and be 
merry in a moment—laugh while the tears were yet in her 
eyes. Still, hers was not a shallow or heartless nature. 

If he were dead! A pang wrenched his very soul. 
Would another kiss her dimpled lips, would another man 
draw her to his heart with a fond clasp, and whisper 
words of tenderness in her ear? Before their marriage he 
had been jealous of her once ; he shivered now with the 
remembrance of the torture. 

**Mamma!” exclaimed Nelly, flying into the room, 
**think of it, a whole week of holidays. Christmas is on 
Wednesday, you know, so school closes on Tuesday, and 
does not begin until the week after, on Thursday. Will 
your school have a holiday, too ?” 

‘“No,” answered her mother, quietly. 
do not care so much for holidays.” 

‘**But can’t you get off Christmas Eve? I wish you 
would take Joe and me down town after the lamps are 
lighted. Yon know you did last year, and it was so 
merry! And we went to the store to meet papa. Oh, 
mamma, do please ask for that evening. You have never 
been away a Christmas Eve.” 

‘*My child, I cannot.” Then she suddenly glanced up. 
‘Why, yes, Nelly, we could go out a little after five and 
stay an hour.” 

**Oh, delightful!” Then, with a child’s half shy eager- 
ness: ‘I’ve been saving up my money, and I want to buy 
something. 

‘** Very well, we will go.” 

‘** And how funny, mamma, that there is school on Sat- 
urday night,” Nelly went on, in a surprised tone. ‘* Why, 
I never thought of it before. I should not like to go to 
school Saturdays and all.” 

Kitty Trevor’s face was scarlet. 
flush and the sudden paleness. 

“Tt ought not to be called a school at all. There are 
various things taught to people who cannot attend in the 
daytime. Yes, Joe, dear, I think Nelly will go out with 
you and your sled a little while,” to the child who stood 
beside her. 

‘* Nelly.” 

“Yes, mamma.” 

She glanced up at Dick after the children had left the 
room. He was watching her intently. An embarrass- 
ment akin to terror overspread the fair face. 

She had some secret, he knew it then. Pride and anger 
surged up in his heart. It was not about money, she had 
told him freely the amount of her earnings. And he 
knew now there was no school-teaching on these evenings. 
What did she do? Surely she would not be afraid to tell 
him of any honorable occupation ? What was she blush- 
ing about now ? 

He was well enough to walk out a little-in the sunshine, 
but the doctor had said: ‘‘ Be careful of dampness and 
night air.” And yet, know this secret he must, even if it 
cost him—what? Life itself? What was life worth if 
she had deceived him? Something, surely, had come 


‘*Grown people 


Her husband saw the 


over her during the past few weeks—a distance had grown | 
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up between them. If she ceased to care for him—no, 
it was not that, she did care in the way of providing com- 
forts, but if he had not her whole heart—why then, God 
help him ! 

For two or three days he brooded in silent misery, 
making a desperate resolve. He would follow her, he 
would know the worst. His brain was on fire, his eves 
were wild with a feverish light, and she, looking at him, 
trembled in every pulse of her body. 

There was a little drizzling rain Monday evening. 
When it came to the point he had not the courage or 
strength, and she slipped away so quietly. To-morrow 
night, then—Christmas Eve. Let him know the truth or 
falsity of this maddening doubt. 

The next morning dawned gloriously. She spent most 
of the day in making some little preparations for the chil- 
dren’s Christmas. ‘Then, just at dusk, she took them out. 

‘Oh, if papa could only come,” said little Joe, be- 
seechingly. 

‘Papa must keep nice and warm by the fire,” she 
answered. ‘Then she stooped suddenly and kissed him 
on the forehead, but she looked past him, not daring to 
meet his eyes. 

After they were gone he arose with unsteady steps, a 
bright spot burning on either cheek. 
must be ready to slip into. His boots, his thick overcoat, 
his slouch hat, There was a mufiler somewhere—she had 
laid it in the bureau drawer, or was it in the closet ? 

The drawer was locked. Dick Trevor started at so un- 
usual an occurrence, The washstand key fitted it, so he 
tried that. What was all this finery of tarletan, and lace, 
and gilt? Something for Nelly, no doubt. Had she 
money to spend on such trifles ? 
plenty of money nowadays. 
a bouquet on the table. 

Another thing used to be hidden in a box in this drawer. 
His pistol. What evil genius put that in his head? He 
hunted it up now. It had not been loaded for a long 
while—indeed, there was nothing in the house to load it 
with—but he thrust it into his bosom. The mufiler was 
not here, and yet this had been its place until within a 
day or two. 

He locked the drawer and searched the closet. Gather- 
ing the things together, he hid them in the corner of the 
chamber that opened out of the living room. Every 
article that he could put on he did ; then he lay down on 
the bed and waited breathlessly. 

They came at last, full of glee and brightness, only 
wishing mamma could have staid longer. And, oh, had 
papa gone to bed ? They had so much to tell him ! 

**Don’t disturb him now,” she said, softly. ‘‘ It will 
all keep until to-morrow. Now I must be off in a hurry. 
Oh, my darlings, I wish I could stay home with you. 
Dick, dear, do you feel worse ?” 

**T am tired,” he said, in a strained, hard voice. 

She unlocked the drawer, and took out the fanciful 
finery, thrust it into a satchel, standing between him anu 
the light. It was for herself, then ! 

**Good-night. I hope you will be able to sleep a little. 
You look tired out. I think you must have walked too 
far to-day.” 

** Good-night,” he answered, huskily. 

Then she kissed the children again and again. 
she kept their little faces before her eyes. 

When he heard her shut the door, he sprang up and 
locked that between the room and the chamber. Hurry- 
ing on his outer garments, he emerged into the hall, and 
stole softly down the stairs. The confusion of night and 


A warm apparel 


Ah, yes, there was 
This morning he had found 


Always 





lamplight blinded him as he first stepped into the street ; 
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nnt 


ut presently he distinguished the slender figure in a | 


waterproof threading its way along rapidly. 

She evidently did not mean to ride. Bond and Walnut 
Streets—he kept that in his mind. She certainly was 
going in that direction. How she hurried! He was be- 


CHRISTMAS. 


tobacco disgusted him, but the warmth of the stove was 
comforting. Two or three of the men stared at him; 
indeed, his pallid face was frightful. He called for a 


| little brandy, and it seemed to revive him. Then he 


ginning to get short of breath, and paused a moment when | 


she disappeared. He strained his eyes; he ran a few 
Was that 
she with a tall man 
bending over her, 
apparently talking? 
On and on they 
sped ; now others 
intervened ; then 
he caught sight of 
They 
turned into Bond 
Street. She seemed 
to fly, while the man 
strode beside her. 
Then they paused, 
stood a moment or 
two talking, he ges- 
ticulating with both 
hands, as if implor- 
ing. Ah, if he could 
but reach them! 
The street was in a 
whirl; his breath 
came in great gasps. 
It seemed as if he 
would fall dead at 
their very feet ! 

“No, no! Be 
here at ten —this 
very spot. Do not 
come in for me. 
We will go home 
together; I have 
not another mo- 
ment.” 

The wind seemed 
to bring the words 
to him. She dis- 
appeared, and the 
man stood still, as 
if astounded. 

Dick Trevor sank 
down upon a stoop, 
panting. The man 
glanced at him in 
an idle, half-curi- 
ous way. Where 
had he seen the face 
before ? A good- 
looking, rosy, full- 
bearded face—a fine 
figure—a some- 
thing oddly familiar 
about the eyes. 

He strode off down the street. The keen wind blew 
through Dick Trevor, and he drew the muffler closer round 
his throat. What place was this? No school or office, 
surely ; and yet she had disappeared within. Why, it was 
one of the entrances to the Strang Place Theatre! What 
could she be doing here? And at ten this man was to 
meet her ! 

Dick was shivering with the cold. 
saloon, and he crossed over. The smell of beer and 


steps. 


them again. 


Opposite was a 
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began to think. 

It was very madness. Was he losing his senses ? 
Kitty in her youthful 
beauty and gayety ; 
their first, fond, 
passionate love ; 
their pretty home 
that he had been 
wronged out of by 
his friend’s perfidy; 
the years of tender 
happiness ; and in 
vivid contrast rose 
the cheerless pres- 
ent. Her heart had 
been turned from 
him, from her 
home. For a little 
longer she might 
play the hypocrite ; 
he knew the story 
and how it ended. 
Some day he would 
have no wife, and 
his children would 
be worse than 
motherless. 

Then he remem- 
bered the pistol in 
his bosom. This 
was why he had 
hidden it there. Yes, 
let them both go 
out of life—he had 
lost every thing a 
man holds dear— 
wife, home, health ; 
and she—oh, a hun- 
dred times better it 
would be for her 
to die now, than to 


Visions danced before his eyes. 


tread the terrible 
paths leading to 
destruction. 


The man was 
wild, maddened 
with suspicion ! 
Little incidents 
flashed across his 
mind that seemed 
to stamp his fancies 
with strongest 
proof. Ah, how 
sweetly deceitful 
she had been, pre- 
tending to care for 
him, bringing him trifling luxuries, when all the while 
her heart was being weaned from him. She had not 
dared to look him in the eyes, she had evaded his ques- 
tions, and held aloof in some strange way from caresses. 
If he had only died weeks ago, when he was at the 
If he could have gone to his grave without 
knowing aught of this! 

The city clocks were striking nine. 
tremblingly to the door. 


worst ! 


He rose and walked 
His work was not all done yet. 
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Ah, how bitter keen this wind was ! rh { we full | 
of Christmas cheer ; merry young folks running to-and- 
fro ; shop windows alight with laughing voices, 
wer eyes, and light feet. D the street he went. 
here was a pistol-gallery so er Ah, here it was! 


Would he dare try his hand, he wondered 
He entered and glanced furti 





vel; ind. There were 

no familiar faces. He loaded his pi l and drew near to 

little group firing at a mark. He did not shiver so 

much now, and his brain felt preternaturally clear. No, 

his hand had not lost its cunning. It could do deadly 
work if need be. 


hich time to start. 
loing all this time, he 


. : ; 
Trevor glanced at his watch ; it wa 


] 
What had she be« 


eno cloe . 


wondered. Was the man watching for her? Had she 
really been in the theatre ? Not as an actress, surely. 
Sh ould t need to hide that f 1 him This was a 
variety theatre, used mostly for yh, my 





God! What if she should be there « 
vulgar women 

Yes, here was his enemy, tramping up and down. He 
crouched a little behind the stoop to be sheltered from 
the wind, and watched with a tigrish glare. The pon- 
derous bell told off the hour again. There he waited, 
waited. Would she Was sh» deceiving 
that watcher as well ? 


never come ? 


A light step on the stone pavement. 
and the men halted. 
**Oh, here you are ! 


A mufiled figure, 


Are you wrapped warmly! Take 
I have been thinking of what you told me of 
Dick, poor fellow——’”’ 

Dick Trevor was beside them. 


my arm. 


With the grasp of a 
madman he tore them apart, and the next instant a pistol 
eleamed, was wrenched from his hend, and the three 
stood in deadly silence. 

‘* Dick !” 

Such a wild, pitiful ery. 
‘Dick Trevor, old fellow, you’ve cause enough to 


hate me; but lam not so black as I seem. Good Heavens ! 


THANKSGIVING 





What are you doing here? You don’t remember me— 
Joe Hildreth ?”’ 
Others were coming out ef the theatre. One or two | 


turned to glance at them. 
**Oh, let us go !” Kitty cried, in anguish. ‘Dick, dear 
ick, everything is against me, I know ; but I can explain. 
Yh, why are you here in the cold ?” 

Dick Trevor sta; 
out his arms wildly. Hildreth led him along by main 
At the corner a cab was passing, and he hailed it, 
lifting in Trevor as if he had been a child, and then Kitty, 
who was now sobbing hysterically. The fictitious strength 
that had upheld Dick gave way altogether, and he fainted 
in Kitty’s arms. 

‘** Faster, faster !” shouted Hildreth to the driver ; and, 
though it was but a few moments, it seemed ages to the 
poor wife. 


“Oh, he is not dead ?” 


porce, 


she cried, as Hildreth took him 
‘“*No, I am sure not”—with a cheerful ring in his 


voice. ‘ Where is it—un-stairs ? Ah. warm and 
' 


how 
COZY Tl lay him right h 
hackman.” 

Joe and Nelly had fallen asleep in the 
but were roused by the noise. 
eyes. Kitty was clinging to him and sobbing. 
itall about ? He could not remember. 


» on the sofa, and go pay the 


big armchair, 
Dick opened his 
What was 


sudden 


TO CHRISTMAS. 
‘H n't you some sort of stimulant? He looks like 
a ghost. Dick, old chap, it’s good news all the way 


through! Thank God I found you before it was too late ! 
And right here this blessed Christmas Eve we'll have the 
s cleared up, and you will forgive the wrong I 

ly worked you.’ 
‘Kitty !’ Dick said, tremulously. 
vest of little women. It wa 
her I found you, though I should have turned 
this great city upside down before I'd give up the search. 
There, are you comfortable ? Now the wine. And thi: 
is little Joe -” 

‘‘T had better put them to, bed,” said Kitty. 

When she returned, Joe had drawn the sofa up nearer 
the fire, and arranged the pillows. Dick looked ghostly 
enough, but, as he turned his eves upon Kitty, he felt 
that whatever mystery there might be, she was pure and 
clear ; she still loved him. Oh, my God! Had there 
been a dream of murder in his mind ? 

She sat down on the sofa beside him. He put out on 
white, trembling hand, and she covered it with kisses 
tears too. She was his, every thought of her soul! Had 
he been mad and dreamed this horror ? 

‘Can you listen, Dick ? I want to get along with my 
story by the dawn of Christmas. Dear old friend, can we 
not come ‘back to the love of the past? And yet I have 
sipned against you grievously.” 

‘*Go on,” said Trevor, in a husky tone, wondering still 
how Kitty had come in contact with him. 

‘** Well, let us go back to five years ago the past Autumn. 
I think you suspected a little, Dick, that I had fallen 
into some bad ways. I was wild to go off to California 
and join some chums there, and had partly made ar- 
rangements, you know. You had warned me against too 
much intimacy with young Brisbin, and a little coolness 
between us had resulted. 

‘IT believe I was half fascinated with him. He drank, 
he gambled, he kept bad company ; still, he was the son 
of the head of our house, and when he singled me out as 
his friend and equal I felt elated ; my wretched vanity 
was ina flame. Still, the worst I ever did with him was 
to drink a little and bet. One night he cleaned me out— 


‘** Kitty is the best and br 


throu 


, 


| more than that, I was a hundred dollars or so in debt. 


| Steamship leaves to-morrow at noon. 


| had been drinking was drugged. 


Then Joe Hildreth came in, with his breezy, inspiring | 


; 
air, thr 


w off his coat, and began to unwrap poor bewil 
dered Dick. 


** « Here’s a chance, Joe,’ he said, ‘a ticket to California, 
] I took it of a poor 


| devil who had meant to go, but was sick of his bargain. 
ered like a drunken man, and threw | 


I'll put it up against nothing and give you a chance.’ 

‘* Well, I won that and fifty dollars besides, and then it 
was almost morning. I threw myself on the sofa in his 
room and fell asleep. I ‘shall always believe the wine I 
At rine he woke me. 

***Come,’ he said, ‘if you are going to start at twelvo 
you had better bestir yourself.’ 

‘* After a few minutes it all came back to me. I was in 
a reckless mood. As well go now as anytime. Here was 
my ticket and I had just begun a new 
month at the store, and the few days’ salary was no ob- 
ject. I went to my boarding-house and packed my trunk, 
and Brisbin sent a hack. I found him in it. 

‘“**My dear fellow,’ said he, ‘I’ve been to the store and 
made all right. 
ially the governor; but it’s a jolly lark! Now, if 
you want to write any farewells to any one I will see them 
safely delivered.’ 

‘**T was thinking,’ I returned, ‘that it is a very sudden 
move, but I’m not in debt save a trifle to you, and I have 
been doing nothing criminal, so I can go off with a clear 
conscience. But if you will take charge of two notes for 


some money. 


They were quite taken by surprise, 


espe 


> 
' me——? 
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‘**Gladly, my dear fellow.’ 

‘*One was to you.” 

‘** And it never reached us,” interposed Kity. 

“There was a very good reason. I used to wonder 
shipboard, when I came to my senses, why he was so in- 


ym 


terested in getting me away.” 

‘** And you mean to say, Joe Hildreth, that there was no 
reason for your sudden disappearance ?” 

Dick Trevor sat up as if roused by an electric shock, 
his eyes staring wildly, his whole frame shaken as if in an 
ague, 

‘*No criminal reason, thank God! It is a hand clear of 
murder or dishonesty,” and he clasped Dick’s, warmly. 

‘Well, I reached San Francisco, I hunted up Sam 
Bender, found a boarding-place and a situation, and in a 
month’s time was down with a fever. WhenI was getting 
well I wrote again.” 

‘But we did not receive that either,” explained Kitty. 

‘The fates were against me, surely ; I had all kinds of 
bad luck. I tried the diggings and failed. I made a little 
money and was robbed, and so it went on for three years. 
Then I started off for the Black Hills, and made a fortune 
intime. I heard the old house of Brisbin & CHapman and 
that of many others had gone under. I resolved to start 
for home and hunt you up, Dick. The last night of my 
stay a new party came in, among them one poor, miserable 
fellow at the point of death. My own misfortunes had 
given me a tender feeling for others, and I went to inquire 
about him. Dick, as I live, it was our old office-boy and 
messenger, Murray Thorne! I watched him that night, 
for it was plain to see that hishours were numbered ; and, 
Dick, he made me a curious confession. You know one 
part of it. The very day I sailed he abstracted a package 
of money from the safe, and handed it over to James 


Brisbin. It contained $12,000, and he had $2,000 for his 
share. It was laid to me, very naturally. My bondsmen 


made good $6,000 of the sum, and young Brisbin inter- 
ceded to have the matter hushed up. This was the very 
first I had heard of it. I wrote out the deposition, and 
Thorne signed it before witnesses.” 

‘‘Good heavens ! and you were innocent !” cried Dick 
Trevor. 

‘*T was innocent,” said Joe Hildreth, proudly. 
may fancy that I lost no time in coming back. The first 
man I sought out was James Brisbin. He has married an 
heiress, you know, and is a great railroad man. If I liad 
risen from the dead he could not have been more sur- 
prised. I read him Thorne’s confession. He asked to see 
it. There was a grate-fire burning in the room, and, like 
a flash, he threw the confession into the flames. 

‘‘ Where is your proof now ?” he asked, jeeringly. 

‘“* «Safe in a lawyer’s hands,’ said I. ‘ Did you imagine 
that I was fool enough to trust the original with you ?’ 

‘He undertook to brave it out, but the fact was, I had 
been in his company all that night until the time of my 
sailing, and Chapman had put the package in the safe, and 
locked it up. Thorne took it out the next morning. I 
had my man cornered, and then he begged abjectly that I 
would not disgrace him by raking up the old story. He 
would reinstate me in the good opinion of those I really 
eared for, and return the $6,000 to my two bondsmen. 
When I saw this done, I tore up poor Thorne’s confes- 
sion. Meanwhile I had been hunting for you. I found 
you had been compelled to give up your pretty cottage, 
and that somehow in all the changes you had dropped out 
of the familiar haunts. Day after day it was the same 
fruitless search. Then some one told me yon were dead, 
but I still resolved to find Kitty and the children. Last 
evening I entered the theatre——” 


““ Vi 1 








** Oh, let me teli him,” interposed Kitty, with a burn- 
ing, tearful face. ‘‘ Dick, my darling, I could not see you 
and the children starve. Everything else failed. I could 
get this engagement to dance at the theatre. It was no 
school. I tried hard not to deceive any one. I went and 
came with the utmost secrecy, but 1 began to feel that 
you suspected something, and last Saturday night I gave 
up my post ; for, oh, Dick, it was better to starve than to 


| make you miserable. They could not get the woman they 


wanted until to-morrow, and so I went on those two 
nights.” 

Kitty broke down, sobbing. 

**My darling !’ and her husband laid his hand on he 
bowed head. 

For his sake! Oh, how he had misjudged her! 

There was a long silence that Joe Hildreth broke, in a 
tremulous voice : 

‘““T knew that was Kitty Trevor. She danced so dif 
ferently from the rest, so bewitchingly. I made some 
inquiries, but I fancied she would use an assumed name. 
Then I followed her home, and this morning I learned you 
were living here, and had been ill a long time. I scarcely 
knew how to thrust wyself upon you. I saw Kitty go 
out with the children, and come back again. I wondered 
if she would go to the theatre, and waited, resolved to 
waylay her. She tripped down the steps presently, and 
after a block or two I came up close in the crowd ana 
said ‘ Kitty, Iam Joe Hildreth, an innocent man, and no’ 
the villain you have thought me. I have a iong story to 
tell you and Dick, but I would like you to listen to a few 
facts first ;? and Kitty, brave little woman that she is, 
neither screamed nor fainted.” 

‘**T knew the voice in an instant,” replied Kitty, ‘“‘and if 
seemed like the voice of a heaven-sent friend. I had 
given up every earthly aid, and was trying to cling to 
Providence only. Oh, my friend! Oh, my husband !” 

They clasped each other’s hands in silence, and for 
many minutes no one spoke. 

Hark! What is that ? Christmas bells are ringing, for 
midnight has come, and ushers in the new dawn; and in 
the street below go by a youthful group from a neighbor- 
ing church, singing a tender carol. It is a time to forgive 
and forget, to clasp hands anew in friendship, to trust in 
the God of yesterday and the Christ of to-day—new-born, 
and yet a part of the eternal mystery. 

‘‘T have been crazy to doubt you, Kitty,” said Dick 
Trevor, with a sob in his ¥oice. ‘‘ My God! ‘To think 
that .” 

And he shuddered, 

“Tt is all past with the old day,” said Kitty, with the 
voice of an angel. 

She could see how it would end. Love had been given 
back to her purified, friendship had returned with stronger 
bonds than those of the past. And thus began Kitty 
Trevor’s Christmas. 


Ir you are teaching a piece of work, if you are laboring 
at the same employment with others, never ridicule one 
who is awkward. If he be so from want of intelligence, 
your ridicule is far from charitable ; if from want of in- 
struction, it is exceedingly unjust. Correct his awkward- 
ness kindly, show him how he should do his work, and 
God, who sees you and is pleased with your patience, will 
tell one of His angels to aid you in your moments of diffl- 


culty. 


A creat deal of wit often makes us wicked, cruel and 
unjust; it causes tormenting jealousies, deceptions which 
spoil our triumphs, and a pride which is never satisfied. 
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PIZARRO AND THE FALL OF THE INCA EMPIRE. 


By ALFRED H,. GUERNSEY. 


Grron has written the history of the ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire.” The Empire of the Incas 
had no period of Decline, only one of Fall—sudden, unex- 


pected and irretrievable. It fell at a touch when ap- | 


parently at the summit of its greatness. It fell as an arch 
falls when its keystone is forced out. It fell, as Dante 
says of something else, ‘‘as a sail falls when the mast is 
broken.” 





He was never taught the alphabet, and when Viceroy of 
Peru was unable to sign his name. The best that he 
knew how to do was to affix a rude flourish to verify the 
signature which had been written by a secretary. 

In boyhood, and even up to early manhood, his oc- 
cupation was that of a swineherd. But there was some- 


| thing in him which spurned the lowly lot to which he 
To write the story of that fall is to write the ! 


seemed fated. When he was growing up, all Spain was 


ONE OF THE INCAS.— FROM A NATIVE PAINTING AT CUZCO, 


story of ten out of the threescore-and-ten years of the life 
of Pizarro. 

Francisco Pizarro was born at Truxillo, in Spain, in 
1471, and was assassinated et Lima, in Peru, in 1541. 
His father was a loose-living colonel in the Spanish in- 
fantry. We read of four sons of his who won name and 
fortune in the New World. One of these was born in 
wedlock, the others, of whom Francisco was the eldest, 
were illegitimate sons by as many mothers. The mother 
of Francisco was of humble station, and apparently of 
loose character. It is said that the boy was left as a 
foundling at the door of the principal church of Truxillo. 
Be that as it may, he was uncared for by his parents. 


rife with reports of the great fortunes which bold men 
might win in that New World which had been found in 
the unknown West. At the age of twenty or thereabouts, 
Francisco Pizarro abandoned his bristly, charge, made 
| his way to Seville, and thence to the West Indies and the 
neighboring Spanish Main, where we lose sight of him 
| for several years. 


He had, in the meantime, demonstrated that there was 





something in him ; for in 1510, when he was almost forty 
| years old, we find him holding a prominent position ir 
| the luckless expedition of the hare-brained Ojeda, to what 


| we now eall Central America.. Not long afterward we 
find him in the company of Balboa, on that trip during 
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682 PIZARRO AND 
which the waters of the broad Pacific were first seen by 
European eyes. In 1515 we again catch a glimpse of him 

; one of the leaders of a small company sent across the 
Isthmus of Darien to trade with the natives for gold, 
silver and pearls. Trading with the Indians, in the Span- 
ish acceptation of the phrase, meant plundering quite as 
much as it did purchasing. No great amount of gain 
from either source seems to have fallen to the share of 
Pizarro, for in 1522, when he was turned of fifty, we find 
him with the rank of Captain, apparently settled down 
near Panama, as the holder of a rep «rlimiento or allotment 
of land, with a gang of Indians to work it. 

Our idea of Francisco Pizarro at fifty is that of a rather 
dull-looking, slow-spoken man, yet capable wpom occa- 
sion of sharp and decisive speech, one in whom the fires 
of youth and early manhood had burned themselves out, 
But, as the event showed, these fires were smothered, not 
extinguished. For the rest he was exceedingly pious, 
after the manner of his time and race—a kind of Spanish 
Oliver Cromwell, we should say. 

Among his friends and neighbors was Diego Almagro, 
whose history came to be mixed up strangely with his 
own. Almagro was also a foundling; had come to be a 
rot wholly unsuccessful soldier of fortune, and now held 
a repartimiento of land and Indians near Panama, and 
was quite ready for any enterprise which seemed likely 
to better his fortunes. Another friend of the two was 
Hernando de Luque, once a pedagogue in Spain, now 
Vicar of Panama. He was a brisk, enthusiastic sort of an 
ecclesiastic, having at his disposal a good deal of ready 
cash, which he was ready to put out in any venture which 
promised to bring in good returns. People generally 
supposed that this money belonged to Father Luque him- 
self, but in time it appeared that it belonged to a lawyer, 
the Bachiller Enciso, Luque acting merely as his confi- 
dential agent, doing business, however, in his own name. 

The Spaniards had been slowly pushing their explora- 
tions southward from Panama down the unpromising 
Pacific coast. One expedition, which had gone furthest 
down, brought back vague tidings that still further south- 
ward was a region rich in gold. Just where and how far 
off nobody knew, only that it was inland, among the 
mountains whose snowy peaks could be seen by the 
voyagers as they coasted along the shore. As nearly as 
they could catch the name, this country was called Biru, 
Peru, or as some understood it, Phiru. The last form 
took the fancy of the Spaniards, who identified this 
golden land with that Ophir, whence Solomon, King, of 
Israel, drew his vast treasures. 

All reports agreed that this Phiru was ruled over by a 
mighty sovereign. But the conquest of Mexico by Cortez 
had inspired all Spaniards with the undoubting con- 
viction that no conquest in heathen lands was too great 
for them to achieve. 

So Pizarro, Almagro and Luque formed themselves into 
a company for the conquest of Peru. The priest was to 
furnish the requisite funds tv fit out the expedition ; the 
grim old soldiers Pizarro and Almagro were to find brains 
and hands for the work ; all the profits were to be shared 
equally between the three, only that from the common share 
a certain sum was first to be paid to Governor Pedrarias 
of Panama, who gave his influence in favor of the scheme, 
and even promised to advance certain moneys—a promise 
which he never fulfilled. 

A couple of small vessels were purchased, and with no 
little difficulty a motley gang of eighty or a hundred 
Spaniards were picked up for the enterprise. The first 
vessel, under the command of Pizarro, sailed from Panama 
about the middle of November, 1524: Almagro being to 
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OF THE 
follow with the other vessel as soon as he could enlist men 
to fill her. 
such a voyage. 


Pizarro’s vessel sailed several hundred miles down the 


coast, landings being made here and there, and short ex- 
cursions undertaken inland. Nothing could be less in- 


vitiung than the region which they saw from the vessel, or 


endeavored partially to explore. Look where they might, 
it was a dismal morass for miles inland. When they 
emerged from this morass, the country was rocky and 


scarcely traversable, furnishing nothing in the way of 


food. The heat, moreover, was intolerable. When they 
again took to their ships, they encountered a succession of 
storms which nearly sent them tothe bottom. No wonder 
that the men lost heart, and were ready to rise in mutiny 
against Pizarro, whom they charged with having deluded 
them by false representations. 

But Pizarro had come to have an almost sublime con 
fidence in the mission which had been intrusted to him 
that mission being to get large treasures for himself and 
his associates, and to bring vast domains under the sway 
of the Spanish Crown and the dominion of the true 
Church. He rose to the greatness of the occasion. The 
usually taciturn man became eloquent. All the hard- 
ships, he said, which they had undergone were only whaj 
they opght to have expected. They were only such ay 
their countrymen had met and overcome elsewhere, and 
what rich rewards had in the end repaid their patience, 
resolution and courage! As it had been with Cortez in 
Mexico, so it would be with them in Peru, if they would 
only show themselves worthy. In any case he, for one, 
would never turn back in the path which he had just 
begun to tread. 

The crews took heart, hoping for awhile against all hope, 
for week followed week — weeks of toil, tempest and 
famine. Almagro had, inthe meanwhile, overtaken Pizarro, 
and the two vessels sailed together for awhile. At length 
it was decided that Almagro should sail back to the Isle of 
Pearls, near Panama, in order to get supplies, while 
Pizarro should prosecute the perilous voyage down the 
coast as best he might. 

A weary way it was upon the water, and still more 
weary when they now and then landed and tried to explore 
the densely wooded coast. No trace of human habitation 
was seen in the tangled swamps. Their only food was the 
shell-fish which they could pick up along the shore, a few 
unsavory fruits and the bitter buds of the palm-trees. 
Sickness broke out, and before long a third of the men 
were dead. Still Pizarro kept up heart and courage, and 
even inspired his comrades with something of his own in- 
domitable resolution—the resolution of despair rather 
than of hope. 

At length, when things had seemingly got to the worst, 
a light was one evening seen through an opening in the 
dense forest. This at least betokened human habitation. 
In the morning Pizarro, with a few of the strongest men, 
set out in the direction where this light had been seen. 
Penetzating the thick underwood, they came upon a little 
clearing in which were a few huts. The inhabitants had 
all fled, but in the huts were considerable stores of maize, 
cocoa-nuts and other food, of which the invaders did not 
hesitate to avail themselves. By-and-by the natives began 
to show themselves, and the greedy eyes of the Spaniards 
were gladdened by the sight that they wore ornaments of 
gold, of rude construction, but massive. 

Being questioned by signs, the natives said, as far as the 
Spaniards could understand, that to the south of them lay 
a country where this metal abounded, and that at a dis- 
tance of ten days’ journey among the mountains dwelt a 


The season was the worst in all the year for 
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great monarch whose dominions had not long before been 
conquered by a still greater one, who was called the Child 
of the Sun. This undoubtedly referred to the Conquest 
of Quito by the Inca Huayna-Capae, which had been 
effected a quarter of a century before. But news travels 
slowly in these regions. 


The actual sight of gold was better the. food or medicine 


to the Spaniards. They were now on the traci «© their 
Ophir—the Land of Gold—and their spirits ab a 
bound. Just then the vessel which had been yack 
hove in sight, bringing needed supplies. ‘To place 
where so much had been endured, Pi “TAN name 


of Puerto de la Hambre—* Port Fami» 

Hoisting sail again, the Spaniarcs sku.cd southward 
for many a weary league. After awhile the shore grew 
less swampy, rising gently into an open swell. Landing, 
they came upon a village which had been just deserted, 
for in the huts were food and a considerable number of 
gold ornaments. There were also several human bodies 
roasting before fires still smoldering. The Spaniards 
hurried away from the horrid spectacle, not neglecting to 
appropriate to themselves the gold which they had dis- 
covered lying about. 

Again the adventurers coasted s. athward, vncountering 
fierce storms, until at last they came to a bold headland, 
under the lee of which they cast anchor. This still bears 
the name of Punta Quemada, given to it by Pizarro. 
The landing was difficult, the shcve being fringed by a 
thick belt of mangroves, with closely interlacing roots. 
But through this half-submarine thicket openings had 
been cut, indicating that there must be villages at no 
great distance inland. Pizarro, ever foremost in action, 
put himself at the head of a picked body of men, and fol- 
lowed up one of these openings for a league, when he 
came upon a village larger than any which he had yet 
seen. The people had fied; but they had left behind 
them far more gold than had ever before met the eyes of 
the Spaniards. ; 

But one of their vessels had now become so severely 
strained that Pizarro resolved to send it back to Panama 
to be refitted, while he remained behind, making this 
place a sort of base for future explorations. He was able 
to send back gold to such an amount that there could be 
no doubt that there was much more to be had for the 
Punta Quemada is in about seven degrees of 
north latitude, scarcely 300 miles south of Panama. Only 
so few miles had the adventurers sailed southward during 
so many weary weeks. 

Hitherto the Spaniards had only been opposed by 
famine and the elements. They were now to learn that 
human foes were tobe encountered. Pizarro had scarcely 
begun to reconnditre from Punta Quemada when his ex- 
ploring parties were set upon by the Indians, who, from 
ambush, shot arrows at them. The bows of these South 
American Indians seem to have been feeble weapons ; 
nevertheless, five Spaniards were killed, and as many 
wounded, upon two occasions. Pizarro, notwithstanding 
his armor, was hit in seven places. 

Pizarro now made up his mind to return to Panama, 
and take counsel with his associates. In his judgment, 
enough had been accomplished to demonstrate that the 
enterprise must be a paying one. They knew the way 
back to Panama, and the return voyage was speedily per- 
formed. 


searching. 


In the meantime, Almagro had set out with another 
vessel, and some three-score adventurers. By means of 


notched trees, and other signals before agreed upon, he 
was able to trace the course of Pizarro as far as Punta 
Quemaa, where he landed, was attacked by the Indians, 
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and received a wound in tho face which resulted in the 
loss of an eye. Not knowing that Pizarro had returned 
northward, he sailed southward, in what he presumed the 
track of his comrade, until he reached the mouth of the 
River San Juan, 200 miles or so below Punta Quemada. 
At almost every league the appearance of the country im- 
proved, and there were tokens of a more dense popula 
tion, as far as could be seen from his vessel. He, indeed, 
landed here and there, looted several large villages, 
and gathered a considerable amount of gold. Every- 
thing confirmed the belief that the further south they 
went the more nearly were they approaching the Golden 
Kingdom of Peru. 

But all traces of Pizarro had peen lost. Almagro could 
only believe that the vessel of his comrade had gone down 
at sea, or that they had unwittingly passed each 
these unknown waters. 


other in 
He himself was not fitted out for 
a longer voyage ; so he turned his prow northward, and 
having favorable winds, in due time reached Panama, in 
the neighborhood of which he found Pizarro, who had 
arrived not long before. 

When the three associates, .uque, Pizarro and Alma- 
gro, came to consult together, things looked so promising 
that they resolved to continue the enterprise, each pledg- 
ing himself to die rather than give it up. Governor Ped- 
rarias was of another mind. He was sick of the whole 
affair, and was disposed to prevent any of his people from 
endeavoring to prosecute it further. By dint of much 
picading, and sundry potent arguments suited to the 
comprehension of the weak and avaricious Governor, 
Pedrarias was at length won over to consent that another 
and stronger expedition might be fitted out at Panama. 
The terms were something like these: Pedrarias had en- 
gaged to contribute certain moneys, and was to receive a 
certain share of the profits.. He had not, indeed, put in a 
duecat ; but still he was a member of the Company of Ad- 
venturers, and had a right to a voice in the proceedings, 
as well as to a share in any possible profits. Now, in con- 
sideration of the payment of a thousand pesos de oro,* he 
agreed to retire from the Company, surrendering all claims 
to profits accrued or to accrue. This ten thousand dol- 
lars or so was so much clear profit for the worthy Gov- 
ernor. When, by-and-by, the rich spoils of the Incas 
came to be divided, he must have bitterly regretted his 
share in this transaction. 

Pizarro, Almagro and Luque then entered into a formal 
contract for the conquest of that Peru of which they as 
yet knew scarcely anything. In the name of the Holy 
Trinity and of the Blessed Virgin, they mutually pledged 
themselves to discover and subdue all the region lying 
south of the Bay of Panama. Father Luque had ad 
vanced, or was to advance, the sum of 20,000 pesos, in con- 
sideration of which he was to receive a third of all protits 
and emoluments of what nature soever— gold, silver 
and precious stones, lands, vepartimientos, vassals, rents, 
gifts from the Crown and what not. He did not live to 
claim his share, for he died just before any division was 
made; but by a private article all his rights were vested 
in his wealthy backer, the Bachiller Enciso. 

Two vessels were now bought and fairly equipped, 
Pizarro and Almagro, each commanding a ship, sailed 
straight for the River San Juan. The season was a favor- 
able one, and the voyage was speedily accomplished. 
They landed, sacked a large village, getting no little 








* The actual coin value of the pesos de oro, “ piece of gold,” is a 
little more than three dollars, Its actual purchasing value at that 
time was much more. In Europe. we suppose, ten times as much; 
in Central America, we imagine, with Prescott, that it was equivas 
lent to about ten dollars. 
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booty, and capturing several natives, of whom they 
thought good use could be made in subsequent opera- 
tions. They were soon convinced that a stronger force 
was needed, and so Almagro went back to Panama to beat 
up for recruits, Pizarro, with the troops, remainin 
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find some spot suitable for a permanent encampment, but 
; 


| natives, also, were fierce and warlike. 


behind, near the river ; and his vessel, under command of | 


the Pilot Bartholomew Ruiz, was to sail further south- 
ward, in search of more information about the country 
wherein it was supposed that operations would be con- 
ducted. 

Ruiz coasted southward, and was more and more 
pleased with what he could see from the deck of his 
vessel. Wherever he took occasion to land he found the 
natives in possession of larger and larger quantities ot the 
precious metals, which were not unfrequently wrought up 
with no inconsiderable artistic skill. There were also 
tokens of a somewhat advanced civilization. Many per- 
sons whom he met were clothed in fine woolen cloth, bril- 
liantly dyed. He was able to learn that this cloth was 
woven from the wool of an 
animal called by him the 
Peruvian sheep, and which 
inhabited the high moun- 
tain regions. No woolen 
fabrics which he had ever 
seen could at all compare 
with these. Ruiz went as 
far south as the equator, 
and then sailed northward, 
taking with him a couple of 
natives who, he thought, 
would be useful as vouchers 
for the truth of his state- 
ments, and also, in time, as 
interpreters to the expedi- 
tion when its work should 
have 
upon. 


been fairly entered 
After an absence of 
a few weeks he regained the 
place where Pizarro had 
been left. 

He was none too soon, for 
Pizarro had come to sore 
straits. He had marched a 
few leagues inland, hoping to 





PERUVIAN QUIPOS OR RECORDS. 


at every mile the region grew loss and less favorable. The 
immense forest trees were bound together by gigantic 
creepers. Hill rose over hill, each succeeding one higher 
than the last, while every now and then a distant glimpse 
could be caught of the mighty range of the Andes. The 
They hung upon 
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the march of the Spaniards, assailing them from ambush 
whenever occasion presented itself. One expedition had 
tried to make its way upa sluggish river. Their canoe 
grounded upon a sandbank, and the whole crew of fourteen 
men were shot down without a chance of defending them- 


| selves. Food at length failed the explorers, and they were 


forced to put back to the little port where they had 
landed. Saving Pizarro himself, there was not a man who 
thought of anything else than to escape by water. But 
until either Almagro or Ruiz should come, they had no 
vessel and must remain where they were. 

Things were at their darkest, when Ruiz returned from 
the south with joyful accounts of what he had discovered. 
In a few days more Almagro sailed down from Panama 
with fresh supplies and considerable reinforcements. He 
had been successful in many ways. Pedro de los Rios had 
been sent to supersede Ped- 
rarias, and the new governor 
looked with favor upon the 
enterprise for the discovery 
and conquest of Peru. So 
Almagro had found no dif- 
ficulty in enlisting eighty 
men, most of them of a 
better class than those who 

had made up the previcus 
complement of the expedi- 
tion. 

The two vessels lost no 
time in sailing southward. 
They went below the point 
reached by Ruiz ; the coun- 
try growing richer and more 
populous at every league. 
They were now al reast of 
Quito, not long before sub- 
jugated by the Inca Huay- 
ana-Capac. Here they found 
themselves face to face with 
no mere hordes of savages, 
but surrounded by men in 
military array, who seemed 
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quite ready to meet them hand to hand. At one place 
where Pizarro had landed with a few cavaliers he found 
an army of 10,000 men, as he estimated, drawn up to 
receive him. Pizarro had at present no wish to fight. 
The Peruvians began to press hard upon the little band 
of mounted Spaniards. It might have gone hardly with 
them except for an accident. One of the horses reared 
and threw his rider, who at once sprang to his feet. The 
natives had supposed that man and horse were parts of 
one and the same animal. When they saw this creature 
apparently fall in two, each part as sound as before, they 
fell back in mute wonderment, giviag the Spaniards 
time to regain their vessel. 

A council of war was now held, and, in view of the 
whole state of affairs, it was decided that their force was 
still too small ; that Almagro should sail back again to 
Panama for more recruits, while Pizarro should find a 
place for encampment. Safety was for the moment the 
first consideration, and the place of encampment was fixed 
upon the barren Island of Gallo, not very far from the 
shore. Hardships greater than they had yet encountered 
were now to be endured. As time wore on and Almagro 
did not make his appearance, discontent, amounting almost 
to cpen mutiny, broke out. 
which at first sight seems unaccountable. Their remain- 
ing vessel, he said, needed repairs, and must be sent back 
to Panama for that purpose. Only a part of the men 
could go in her, the rest must stay, perforce, until another 
ship could be sent. It rested with the commander to 
decide who should goand who should stay. He, of course, 
sent off the mutinous and discontented spirits who weak- 
ened rather than strengthened his little command. 

Almagro had met with a sorry reception from the 
Governor of Panama. In his haste he dispatched a couple 
of vessels to the island with orders to bring back every 
Spaniard there. 
of a man named Tafur, who for some reason or other was 
hostile to the expedition. When Tafur arrived at Gallo 
it was clear to Pizarro that the turning-point had come, 
Almagro and Luque had sent letters urging him to hold 
on, and before long they would send him ample supplies 
and adequate reinforcements. If the expedition should 
now be given up, there was little reason to hope that it 
could ever be renewed. If any considerable part of the 
men stood firm they would form a nucleus, around which 
others might be rallied. For himself, Pizarro, even at this 
darkest moment, ha’ How many were 
there of like sv’.1t as his own ? was the question. , He 
weuld put it to the test. 

The men were all drawn up on the shore. Close by 
were the vessels sent to take them back to Panama. 
Pizarro with his naked sword drew a line on the sand 
from east to west. 

“Friends and comrades,” he said, pointing to the south, 
*“ on this side lies Peru, with all its riches; on the other 
side is Panama, with its poverty. 
choose for himself. I go seuth.” 

So saying he crossed the line, followed at once by the 
pilot Bartholomew Ruiz and Pedro de Candia. One by 
one eleven others stepped from the ranks and crossed the 
line. Upon this act of fourteen men hung at that moment 
the fate of an empire. 

Tafur was boiling with rage. He would not have any- 
thing to do with such foolhardy rashness. He would not 
even encourage it incidentally by leaving one of the vessels 
to enable the visionary men to make the attempt. If they 
were willing to accompany him to Panama, well and good ; 
if they were not so disposed, they might get to Peru as 
they might. So the vessels sailed off, leaving Pizarro and 


Pizarro took a resolution, 


These vessels were under the command 


no misgivings. 


Let each man of you 
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the thirteen to themselves on the bleak Island of Gallo at 
the commencement of the rainy season, which is her 
called Winter. 

When Pizarro and his faithful thirteen found them- 
selves abandoned upon the Island of Gallo, it was soon 
clear that this was no place in which to await the succor 
so earnestly promised by Almagro and Luque. The little 
band might at any moment be overwhelmed by numbers 
from the adjacent shore. Twenty-five leagues northward 
was a little island, now named Gorgona, lying five leagues 
from the mainland, of which they had somehow gainei 
some knowledge. It was well watered and fairly wooded 
There were hares and rabbits there, and fish abounded 
off the shore. Best of all, it was without nermanent in 
habitants. Here, for a while at least, they need not 
perish for hunger or thirst, or the assault of enemies 
Somehow they managed to improvise some kind of a 
boat or raft, in which they coasted up to Gorgona. Here 
they remained for weary weeks—seven months, if we 
could be quite confident of almost incidental dates—ever- 
more straining their eyes to gain a glimpse of a white sail 
in the distance. 

In the meanwhile Almagro and Luque had not been 
faithless to their promise. But Governor Rios was sul- 
lenly angry at the disobedience of Pizarro in refusing to 
come back with Tafur. When his wrath had somewhat 
cooled, he yielded a little to the importunities of the good 
father. He and Almagro might send a small vessel to the 
relief of Pizarro ; but it must bear no recruits, only just 
enough men to navigate the little craft. In any case 
Pizarro must report himself at Panama within six months, 
to give an account of his proceedings. 

Pizarro determined to make the most of this implied 
six months’ leave of absence. Almagro and Luque had 
made good choice of the few men whom they were al- 
lowed to send, for they seem to have at once submitted 
themselves to the orders of Pizarro. Bidding no tender 
adieu to this island, which they were wont to style 
‘** Hell,” they again sailed southward. For twenty days 
they coasted along, hugging the shore, and then cast 
anchor in the port of Tumbez. They were now fairly 
within the Inca dominions, where their scanty number 
afforded no reason for suspecting any hostile intent. 
Wherever they touched they were hospitably received. 
This, says a pious old chronicler, ‘‘was manifestly the 
work of Heaven, that the natives should have received 
Pizarro in such kind, and loving spirit as was best fitted 
to facilitate the conquest; for it was the Lord’s hand 
which led him and his followers to this remote region, f 
the extension of the holy faith and for the salvation of 
souls.” 

In what sort this hospitable reception was repaid by 
the Spaniards will soon appear. For the present Pizarro 
and his associates were the mildest and gentlest of men, 
so far from attempting violence or robbery they even de- 
clined the presents which were offered them. That a 
Spaniard of the sixteenth century should refuse to get 
gold when it was to be had by gift or theft from a heathen 
seems almost to pass belief. But if history is to be 
trusted at all, they did so here, over and over again. 

Leaving Tumbez, they sailed down the coast, touching 
at several places, being everywhere kindly received, 
picking up much valuable information at every point. 
At length they reached the Isle of Santa, nine degrecs 
south of the equator. Here the followers of Pizarro 
urged him to stay his voyage and go no further. They 
had gained all necessary information, but were quite too 
few to render it available for any practical purpose. The 
thing now to be done was to return to Panama, report 
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what they had discovered, and then come back with a | 
force suilicient to enable them to gather the reward of all 
their toils. Pizarro was of the same mind. ‘They turned 
northward again, touching at most of the places which 
they had already visited, at length reaching Panama 
toward the close of 1527, four years from the time when 
the first expedition was started, and some eighteen months 
from the sailing of this second one. 

Affairs at Panama were of an unpromising aspect. 
Governor Rios had come to look still more coldly upon the 
enterprise, which had cost so much, the only result of 
which was the display of a lot of gold and silver orna- 
ments and a few Indian sheep, as the animals were styled, 
which we e¢all llamas, vicuias and guanacos. 

One thing was now clear to Pizarro and his associates. 
Their scheme was too great to be carried on by mere 
private enterprise, but must have the sanction of the 
Spanish Crown. Some one of them must go to Spain. 
After long consultation it was settled that Pizarro 
should be the man. But Father Luque had come to the 
bottom of his purse, and there was no little difficulty in 
raising the necessary funds, for Enciso had come to put 
little faith in Pizarro and his scheme. But somehow 
fifteen hundred ducats were scraped together, and early 
in 1528 Pizarro sailed for Spain, and reached Seville early 
in midsummer. 

Here was residing at the time the Bachiller Enciso, who 
had Pizarro arrested and imprisoned for debt, but he was 
soon released. He went on to Toledo, where Charles VY. 
was holding court. That far-seeing monarch was im- 
pressed with the scheme for the conquest of Peru, as pro- 
pounded by Pizarro. Here was also Hernando Cortez, 
who, having completed the conquest of Mexico, had come 
to lay that domain at the feet of his sovereign. Pizarro 
proposed to do the like with the far richer Peru. He 
promised much, and demanded abundant promises in re- 
turn. The King of Spain was quite willing to promise all 
that Pizarro asked. The terms were formally defined by 
the Capitulacion or “‘ Agreement” of July 26th, 1559. 

By this document Pizarro was made actual Viceroy 
over all the regions which he should discover and con- 
quer. He was to be, for life, Governor, Captain-general 
and so on, with a salary of 725,000 maravedis a year. 
Almagro was to be ennobled, and to have a high place in 
the administration, with a salary of 300,000 maravedis. 
Father Luque was to be Bishop of Tumbez, and Protector 
of the Indians in Peru, with 1,000 ducats a year. Ample 
provision was also made for Bartholomew Ruiz and the 
other twelve who had stood by Pizarro on that memorable 
day on the Isle of Gallo. It was quite safe for the King to 
promise all this and very much more, for everything was 
contingent upon the success of the enterprise. The ad- 
venturers were themselves to collect their salaries from 
the conquered countries. As for the spoils to be won, 
one-fifth was to be paid over to the Crown, the remainder 
to be divided among the wh ie pody of adventurers, ac- 
cording to a fixed scale, the lioz’s sire, of course, falling 
to the leaders. There was, moreover, no end to the good 
works to be performed toward the Indians. First and 
foremost, they were to be made Christians upon the 
shortest notice, for which holy purposes ecclesiastics in 
abundance were to form part of the expedition ; but law- 
yers and legal gentlemen of all sorts were to be rigidly 
excluded. 

The essential thing, as far as Pizarro was immediately 
concerned, was that he should raise and equip a well-pro- 
vided force of 250 men, with which he was to set sail for 
Pern within six months after his arrival at Panama. 





The poor swineherd of Truxillo had come to be a man 


of note. He was now a grave hidalgo of almost t!:rec- 
score, who bore fortunes in his hand. Several of his 
kinsmen, born, apparently, to a higher lot than his, were 
not slow in finding him out, and attaching themselves to 
his enterprise. One of these was his elder and only legit- 
imate brother, Don Hernando ; another was Gonzalo, like 
himself, illegitimate, but by a different mother. ~ Don 
Iiernando was in time to marry a half-breed daughter. of 
Francisco. Gonzalo was to be the first European, prob- 
ably the first man, to descend the mighty river of the Am- 
azon to its mouth in the Atlantic. The advengures ci 
these new Pizarros are well worth the telling, but net 
here. 

When Pizarro had arrived at Panama he found the‘, 
even aided by the support of. the Crown, he could net 
quite come up to the letter of his engagement. Accounts 
vary a little as to the force which he could get together in 
the appointed time. That which seems best authenti: 
cated gives him 183 men and 37 horses. But before 
active operations had begun he was joined by Hernando 
De Soto with about 100 men. This De Soto is the man 
whom we know best as the discoverer of the Mississippi, 
and whose body was flung into its turbid waters. 

Almagro, as before, was left behind at Panama, to beat 
up forrecruits. He followed to Peru in due time, arriving 
only after Pizarro had struck the one decisive blow which 
overthrew the Empire of the Inca, but still in ample time 
to gain a rich share in the rewards and honors of the 
expedition. 

The blessing of the Church was not wanting to sanctify 
this crusade, for such was the character which the enter- 
prise had now assumed. A Dominican friar, Juan de 
Vargas, was to go as chaplain to Pizarro. On St. John’s 
Day he delivered a glowing sermon to the assembled ad- 
venturers, and administered the sacrament to each of 
them. On Holy Innocent’s Day, December 28th, 1530, 
Pizarro set sail upon his last expedition to Peru. 

Since his first voyage great changes, of which he could 
know nothing, had taken place in the Empire of the 
Incas. Just about the time when Pizarro had traced that 
historic line on the sands of the Island of Gallo, death had 
stricken down the greatest of all the Incas, Huayna-Capae. 

Few sovereigns have had so long a reign as his ; still 
fewer one as successful. He had consolidated the acqui- 
sitions of his father and grandfather in the lowlands, and 
had conquered the powerful kingdom whose capital was 
Quito. This city became his favorite residence. He had 
bound his great empire together by the magnificent high- 
way, of which mention has already been made, and he had 
raled the whole so wisely that Seiros and Chimus were as 
loyal to Inca rule as were Aymaras and Quichuas. 

Huayna-Capac was a luxurious morfarch, his harem 
rivaling that of Solomon. His only wife, according to 
Inca ideas, was also his sister. She bore him a son who 
was named Huascar, that is, ‘‘the Cable.” This name 
was given to him because upon occasion of his formal 
recognition as heir-apparent, the nobles took the oath of 
allegiance by holding in their hands the great golden 
chain, said to have been as thick as a man’s wrist, and 
already 700 feet long. J.ink after link was subsequently 
added until, if we mov believe the legend, it would reach 
twice around the great square of Cuzco, more than a mile. 
We shall believe this when a chain so long is fished up 
from the waters of Lake Ureos. He afterward took as 
wife the daughter of the King of Quito, whom he had 
conquered and slain. She bore him a son, who was 


named Atahuallpa or ‘‘ Strong-sweet.”’ 
Atahnallpa grew up at Quito under the eye of his 
hey WI When the aged 


facacl, WOKS Specias taVOLe he became. 
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Inca found his end approaching, he made a formal divi- | 
sion of the empire between these two sons, whom he en- | 


joined to live in amity and concord. Huascar was to 
have Cuzco, with the title of Inca, while Quito was given 
to Atahuallpa. The arrangement was solemnly ratified by 
the nobles of both countries, the two princes swearing to 
observe it. 


For several years there seems to have been peace be- | 


tween the brothers. How the concord was disturbed we 
do not know, for there are several varying accounts. There 
seems t have been some dispute about boundaries, and 
war broke out. At first success was with Huascar, who 
advanced upon Quito. He was defeated in a great battle 


fought in the very shadow of Chimborazo, and retreated | 


toward Cuzeo, where he gathered a large foree, and 
awaited the attack of Atahuallpa. The armies met near 
the capital. After a desperate contest Huascar was de- 
feated and 
made pris- 
oner. The 
victor now 
assumed the 
imperial borla, 
and proclaim- 
ed himself 
Inca. This 
defeat appears 
to have taken 
place in 1532, 
a little before 
Pizarro set 
sail from 
Panama upon 
his last expe- 
Cition. 

We are told 
by some au- 
thorities that 
Atahuallpa 
ordered a gen- 
eral massacre 
of all his kin- 
dred at Cuzco, 
We are glad 
to disbelieve 
this, mainly 
upon the 
ground __ that 
Huascar, who 
would. be likely to have been the first victim, was spared. 
In any case, the slaughter was only partial, for some 
seventy years later we find express mention of nearly 
600 persons of the Inca blood still living at Cuzco. 

Pizarro sailed swiftly down the coast, landing here and 
there. He was no longer a peaceful explorer, but openly 
announced that he had come in the name of the Holy 
Vicar of God and of the King of Spain to demand the obe- 
dience of all people as children of their Church, and the 
submission of all rulers as vassals of his lord and master. 
It was not long before he gained tolerable accounts of the 
hostilities which had been raging, though as yet he had 
not learned of the result. 


| 





CYCLOPEAN WALLS OF THY PALACE OF INCA ROCCA, CUZCO, PERU, 


He proposed to ally himself | 


with one party or the other, confident that his force | 


would be sufficient to turn the scale between them. 

After plundering right and left, Pizarro took up his 
quarters at Tumbez, where he remained five months, until 
near the close of September, 1532, patiently awaiting the 


meet the Inca. His whole force fit for duty was only 177 
men,- of whom about seventy were mounted cavaliers. 
The real strength of the force was in its heavy-armed 
cavalry. Of the footmen we are told that only three had 
firearms, about twenty had cross-bows, the remainder 
being armed with swords and pikes. 

There is nothing more curious than this march of 
Pizarro into the very heart of the Inca Empire. In a 
week or so an envoy came from Atahuallpa, bringing a 
few trifling presents. Pizarro offered others in return, 
taking good care to impress the Indian with an idea of 
the formidable character of his force, and dismissing him 
with a message to the effect that he came from a mighty 
prince dwelling beyond the waters ; that the fame of the 
victories of the Inca had reached him, and that he was on 
his way to offer his services to the great Inca. 

Pizarro now learned that Atahuallpa was at Caxamarea, 
a town among 
the mountains 
famous for its 
hot baths. 
Thither the 
Spaniards di- 
rected their 
march, the 
route for 
much of the 
distance being 
along the 
great highway 
of Huayna- 
Capac, and 
winding up 
the steep 
sides of. the 
Cordillera. 
No __ obstrue- 
tion was en- 
countered,and 
they began to 
suspect — trea- 
chery. They 
believed that 
the Inca, who 
was said to 
have with him 
an army of 
50,000 men, 
was trying to 
decoy them within his reach. .Some were for going back. 
Not so Pizarro. ‘‘Let us go forward,” he said, “like 
good soldiers, nothing daunted by the smallness of our 
numbers, for in the greatest extremities God ever fights 
for His own. Let us not doubt that He will humble the 
pride of the heathen. and bring them to the knowledge 
of the true faith, which is the great end and object of the 
conquest.” The response was prompt: ‘‘ Lead on and 
we will follow. You shall see that we can do our duty 
in the cause of God and the king.” 

So the march was continued, messages being every now 
and then interchanged between Pizarro and the Inca; 
those of Pizarro always taking a lofty tone. At length, 
after many days, the Spaniards having ascended and de- 
scended several of the outlying ridges of the mountains, 
came in sight of Caxamarca, and the camp of Atahuallpa. 
This was on the afternoon of November 15th, 1532. 

Next morning Hernando Pizarro and De Soto, with an 


issne of events. Then, having learned of the success of escort of fifteen horsemen and twelve footmen, were sent 
Atahuallpa, and where he might be found, he set ont to | to greet the Inca, whom they found in a sort of summer 
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house, surrounded by a large retinue. He was a well- 
built man of about thirty. Hernando Pizarro made a 
somewhat flowery speech, to the effect that he was the 
brother of the captain who had come to offer his services 
to the Inca, 2nd to teach him the true faith ; ending with 
a request that the Inca would visit the Spaniards in their 
quarters. 

Atahuallpa kept his eyes shaded by the crimson fringes 
of his borla, and gave no word of reply. But one of the 
nobles who stood by said, briefly: ‘It is well.” Her- 
nando begged that the Inca would give some answer in 
person. Atahuallpa shook aside the crimson fringes and 
said: ‘‘ Tell your captain that Iam keeping a fast which 
will end to-morrow morning ; then I will visit him with 
my chieftains, and will order what shall be done.” 

When the envoys reported of the reception which they 
had received, Pizarro was fully convinced that the Inca 
meant no good ; and as he meant none himself, he was 
warranted in his suspicions. He resolved that he would 
not be a loser in this double game, and made careful dis- 
position for the posting of his men in the strong build- 
ings which looked out upon the square. He seems to 
have told no one what he intended to do; but everything 
evinces that he meant to seize the person of Atahuallpa, 
as Cortez had seized that of Montezuma. 

The next day, November 16th, 1532, was virtually the 
last one of the Inca Empire. Noon was approaching when 
a2 message came that Atahuallpa was about to set out 
from his camp ; and before long the procession was seen 
epproaching. It looked like an army, stretching as far as 
the eye could see, the imperial litter being plainly dis- 
cernible near the front. When half a mile off word was 
sent that the Inca had changed his mind, would encamp 
where he was, and defer his visit until the next day. 
Pizarro was well-nigh disconcerted. This delay might 
frustrate his well-laid plans. He sent back word that he 
hoped the Inca would sup with him that evening, as he 
had made ample provision for the banquet In evil hour 
Atahuallpa again changed his mind, and returned answer 
that he would sup with the strangers, but after supper he 
would pass the night at the “House of the Serpent,” in 
the city, where accommodation had been prepared for 
him. 

The afternoon was wearing away when the royal cortége, 
thousands in number, entered the plaza of Caxamarca. 
Yather de Vargas, the chaplain, book and crucifix in hand, 
approached the litter, and began a set discourse, embody- 
ing nearly the whole Body of Divinity, beginning with 
the Creation, and the Fall of Man, running through the 
doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation and the Cruci- 
fixion. The Inca listened with grave decorum. The 
friar then came to the practical application : The crucified 
and risen God had left His authority upon earth to the 
Apostles, who had in turn transmitted it to the Pope ; 
and the Pope, who was thus the rightful sovereign of the 
whole world, had bidden the mighty King of Spain to 
rule over all the peoples in this part of the world. The 
discourse closed with the modest demand that the Inca 
should not only renounce his false faith, but should ac- 
knowledge himself to be the vassal of the King of Spain. 

Atahuallpa was half angry and half amused at the im- 
pudence of all this. He replied that he had not the 
slightest doubt that the King of Spain was a great mon- 
arch, otherwise he could not have sent his servants so far. 
But as for the Pope, it was sheer nonsense for him to pre- 
tend to give away countries which did not belong to him. 
Warming up a little, he continued : “‘ As for my faith, I 
will not change it. You tell me that your God was put 
to death by the men whom He had created. My God,” he 


| said, pointing to the sun, which was fast nearing the 


| Look ! the fields are all alive with Indians. 











horizon, ‘‘still lives in the heavens, and looks down upon 
His children.” 

He asked the chaplain what authority he had for all the 
stuff he had been putting forth. The friar handed him 
the book—a Bible, say some; a breviary, according to 
others. The Inca, who had no conception of what a book 
was, carelessly turned over a few leaves, then threw the 
volume scornfully upon the ground. 

The friar picked up the desecrated volume and hastened 
back to Pizarro, who had not made his appearance. 
**Don't you see,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ what this dog means ? 
Set on at 
once ! I absolve you !” 

Pizarro, who had by this time instructed his followers, 
gave the preconcerted signal, waving his white scarf and 
shouting the old Spanish war-ery, “St. Jago, and at 
them!” Fire was opened from arquebuse and cross-bow, 
while swordsmen and pikemen dashed into the square. 


The Indians seem to have been wholly unarmed. They 
were packed together in a dense, helpless mass. There 


was no fight, only a slaughter. The nobles rallied around 
the litter of the Inca, trying to shield him with their 
bodies. Pizarro had ordered the capture of the Inca; 
but some of the Spaniards, fearing that he might, after 
all, escape, pressed forward, trying to cut him down. 
Pizarro flung himself before them, shouting : ‘‘ Let no 
man who values his life strike at the Inca!” He was just 
in time, for he received a slight wound on the hand from 
one of his own men. Still, there was a struggle around 
the litter, which was at last overthrown, and the Inca was 
a captive. The slight hurt of Pizarro was the only wound 
received among the Spaniards. How many of the Indians 
were slain we know not. One account says 10,000 ; Pi- 
zarro’s secretary puts the number at 2,000. The whole 
affair lasted barely half an hour. Putting the number of 
slain at the lowest estimate, every Spaniard must in that 
brief time have killed eight men. 

Atahuallpa was strictly guarded, but otherwise treated 
with great consideration, and made, or seemed to make, 
light of his situation. ‘It is only the fortune of war,” 
he said. That one fortune of war had, in a few minutes, 
put an end to an empire. 

Atahuallpa was allowed to enjoy the company of his 
wives. His nobles were allowed constant access to his 
person, and he was permitted to give orders to them. 
Fer some reason he had begun to suspect that Huascar 
was intriguing with the Spaniards. One day the prince 
was found drowned. This deed was laid to the charge of 
the Inca—whether rightly or not no man knows. 

3efore long the captive discovered that gold was the one 
thing for which the Spaniards were eager. He offered to 
ransom himself by covering the floor of the room in which 
he was shut up with gold. The Spaniard smiled grimly. 


s 


| ‘I will fill the room so high,” added Atahuallpa, putting 


his hand upon the wall as high as he could reach. A red 


line was drawn around the wall from that point, which 
was at a height of three yards—the room measuring 
twenty-two feet by seventeen. In addition to this, for 
some reason or other, the Inca bound himself to fill a 
smaller room twice over with silver. The metals were not 
to be melted down into ingots, but were to be taken in 
bulk, just as they came in, whether as vessels, ornaments, 
or thin plates. A comparatively small weight of gold, in 
the form of a hollow vase, would fill a considerable space 
—space alone counted—so that the amount of the ransom 
was not as great as would be imagined on first view. In 
any case, this room full of gold must have been worth a 
large sum, 
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Two months were allowed for the fulfillment of the 
agreement. The treasure came in rapidly, as we should 
think, slowly, as it seemed to the Spaniards. The allotted 
time passed before the room was half full. Atahuallpa 
managed for awhile to pacify his captors by very plausible 
excuses, and the matter was tided over for awhile; the 
prisoner being on apparently friendly terms with his 
captors, who taught him many things ; among others, how 
to play chess. 

Great must have been his surprise when he was one day 
told that he was to be tried for his life. The truth was 
that the Spaniards had come to believe that the Inca was 
a perilous prisoner. As long as he was alive there was 
a probability of a rising against the Spaniards, who might 
be overwhelmed by sheer force of numbers. Their safety 
demanded the death of Atahuallpa. The most natural 
course would seem to be to make way with him privately, 
and give out that he had died from a sudden attack of 
illness. But for some reason it was resolved to put him 
to public trial before a legal tribunal, and upon charges 
duly preferred. There were a dozen counts in the in- 
dictment. Among other things it was charged that he had 
usurped the Crown of Peru ; had put to death Huascar, 
the rightful Inca ; had squandered the public treasure ; 
had been guilty of adultery and idolatry ; and, lastly, had 
incited an insurrection against his liege lord, Charles of 
Spain. 

How long the proceedings lasted we do not know, but 
Atahuallpa was found guilty of charges which involved 
both treason and heresy. The sentence was pronounced 
on the morning of August 29th, 1533. It ordered that on 
the afternoon of that day he should be burned at the 
stake in the great square of Caxamarca. 

Father de Vargas had all along done his best to convert 
the Inea, who turned a deaf ear to all his preachings and 
arguments. But when he was bound to the stake, and the 
fagots were all ready for lighting, the zealous friar found 
& new and more potent‘argument. The culprit must die— 
that was inevitable—but by renouncing his false faith and 
receiving the rite of baptism, he could save his soul from 
eternal flames and his body from temporal burning. He 
would be strangled instead of being burned alive. 

The possible saving of his soul most likely weighed 
little with Atahuallpa. He could have little wish to enter 
the Christian paradise. But it was worth while to ex- 
change the torture of the stake for an easier form of death. 
He asked Pizarro whether what the friar had said was 
true. Pizarro assured him that it was so. Thereupon the 
child of the sun agreed to receive the Christian rite. The 
day of his conversion and execution was St. John the 

Japtist’s Day, and in honor of it he was baptized as Juan 
de Atahuallpa. - He made a few requests, among which 
was that his family should be taken care of. The fatal 
cord was applied, and all was over ; the devout Spaniards, 
we are told, murmuring prayers for the safety of the 
passing soul of the last of the Incas, who only nine months 
before had bid fair to rival the greatness of the greatest of 
his ancestors. 


IN THE BLOOD. 


My real interest in the strange disappearance of Brom- 
ley, and Ludlow’s extraordinary recovery, dates from an 
evening five years ago. Until within a few months, they 
had occupied rooms over mine in Bleecker Strect, and 
none of us had known much about them. 

Ludlow was a pale, spiritual-looking man, about thirty 





| January. 





years old, dying slowly of consumption ; and his friend, a 
stalwart Scotchman, tended him like awoman. I used to ' 


watch them now and then, coming home at twilight, 
Ludlow walking slowly and clinging to Bromley’s arm ; 
and when he had become so weak that he could not go up 
and down the stairs, we frequently met Bromley carrying 
him back and forth. Finally, he went away to a hospital 
to die, it was believed ; and from that time on the Scotch- 
man was seldom seen. When in the house, he sat up far 
into the night, smoking strong cigars and occasionally 
walking the floor for hours. It was some time in Febru- 
ary, I believe, when we began to miss him, and wonder if 
any misfortune had happened to him. He had been 
away, then, five or six weeks, and the landlady began to 
talk about renting his rooms. He had left his trunks, 
books, clothes and everything, as though he had no inten- 
tion of remaining away any length of time, and it seemed 
unkind to disturb them. But new lodgers soon applied 
for the rooms, and the former occupant’s chattels were 
dragged out without any wasted ceremony, and carried to 
some mysterious storeroom on the top floor. 

After that, Bromley passed out of my thoughts for the 
present, and was put away with the strangers met every 
day and forgotten. 

On the night I have mentioned, however, several weeks 
later, Ludlow returned from where he had gone to die, 
and came to me to advise him what to do to find his 
friend. He had been told that I was a lawyer, he said, 
hesitatingly, while I was lighting the gas, and he sup- 
posed I could give him information about the police. 
When I turned and looked full at him I could scarcely 
believe that he and the man who had gone to the hospital 
four months before were one and the same person. 

‘‘Tam getting well, you see,” he said, noticing my un- 
concealed look of surprise. 

‘**You have changed wonderfully.” 

‘*And I am going to live in spite of everything, though 
the doctors can’t make out why I should.” 

Instead of the consumptive invalid that I had often 
watched creeping home with Bromley, here was a man 
with a plump, healthy face, who looked strong enough to 
shoulder the burdens of life and carry them lightly. In 
fact, I remember that it occurred to me then that Ludlow 
looked almost his friend’s equal in good health. He was 
nervous, however, and anxious to learn what he ought to 
do in his present difficulty. 

‘**T haven’t seen Bromley in three months,” he said, a 
little tremulously, I thought. ‘‘ He is eccentric, and apt 
to do odd things, and I am beginning to fear that some- 
thing has happened to him. In fact, I have been trying 
two weeks to find him at the places we used to frequent, 
but it’s no use. And, you see, I dislike to ask the police 
to look him up; because if it should turn out that he had 
only been called away unexpectedly, he would be dis- 
pleased by any such proceedings on my part.” 

He explained to me that he himself had been in a pri- 
vate hospital up-town, and under the care of a Dr. Picot. 
It was an establishment where consumptive diseases were 
made a specialty. The last time he had seen Bromley 
was at this place, one Sunday evening about the first of 

He, Ludlow, had had a slight hemorrhage that 
after which he fell into a heavy sleep, while 
Bromley sat near him reading aloud. 

Before he awoke Bromley had gone, and he had not 
seen or heard from him since. They had been close 
friends, and lodged together over a year; but of Brom- 
ley’s antecedents he knew little, nothing more than 
that he had come to New York three years previously 
from some small place near Edinburgh. Of course, there 
was only one proceeding for me to point ont to him. He 
ought to state the facts at police headquarters, and then 


evening, 
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CURIOSITIES OF CRIME. —“A HOT DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO OF 
THE PARTY WAS FAST VERGING INTO A QUARREL. 

wait patiently for information. People disappeared 

every week in a great city, and the police would undoubt- 

edly think of a way to find his friend that would never 

occur to either of us. 

“* Yes,” he said. 
thing to do,” getting up, and walking up and down the 
floor thoughtfully. 3ut I may as well tell you the 
whole of the matter. The truth is, Bromley used to have 
spells of the blues pretty often, and I am afraid that this 
scrap of a letter I have found explains the reason.” 

These were the 
paper : 

“ But God only knows what is in store for us. 
have half a mind to go home to you at once, for I am afraid that it 
is heart disease. You must not, however, be 


‘Of course, that is the most sensible 


I sometimes 


Perhaps this was the reason he had not returned. He 
had dropped dead in some crowded street; there had 
been a stir and bustle around him ; and then a couple of 
policemen had carried lim off to the morgue to await 
identification. 

‘You understand what I am afraid has happened ?” 
Ludlow said, now quite pale and trembling. 

“Yes. But if such a thing has occurred, of course 
there is a record of it at the health-office.”’ 

“No, there isn't. I’ve been there four times, and they 
can’t help me in the least. There has been only one case 
of sudden death in six months that was identified ; and 
he was a short, stout man, with sandy hair.”’ 

After some minutes of silence, while Ludlow stood 
looking with awe at this scrap of paper, and I was trying 


to think of some plan to offer, he suggested that we | 


should go up-stairs to the store-room and examine Brom- 
ley’s trunk. We might find something among his letters 
or papers that would give us a clew to his whereabouts. 


So we went up under the eaves, and got the trunk open | 


after filing a key to fit the lock. It was about half filled 
with clothing, seven or eight uncut books, that had prob- 
ably been sent to Bromley for reviewal, the manuscript of 
a rejected play, and a bundle of letters, tied together with 
a blue silk handkerchief 

Ludlow declined io look into the letters, and, as he 
stood pale-faced, holding the candle and watching me 
overhaul the traps, he appeared, for a moment or two in 
the dim light, like a superstitions ghost. 


yrds at the top of a sheet of note- | 





“No,” he said, as I began to put back the things, ‘1d 
rather not look at them myself. But you can, you know. 
They ought to be looked at, and you, acting as my 
lawyer, can take them in charge.”’ I took the letters, 
locked the trunk, and we returned to my room. 

‘*Bromley has always been a mystery to me,” holding 
| the door partly open. ‘* He has always kept his personal 
matters to himself, and I don’t care to read his letters 
now. You just see if there is anything in them that wil! 
be of service to us, and keep all else to yourself. I will 
come around in the morning, and we will talk the matter 
| over again.” 


I listened as he went down the stairs, and out at the 
front door. Then I locked myself in, started a fire in the 
| grate, lighted a cigar, and sat down with the package of 

letters untied before me. I only intended to examino 

two or three at most, for I had plenty of work on hand to 

oceupy the evening ; but I read only one. 

Poor Bromley! TI felt ashamed of myself for looking 

into this package of letters. Ludlow had no right to re- 
| quest me to inquire into his friend’s private affairs. But 

how the face took shape before me! A magician’s hand 

a white, delicate little hand, surely—had written this 

letter, and between the lines one saw a pure, dear face, 

calm, pretty, womanly : 


“You tell me, my dear love, that you sometimes watch tho 
ships coming over all the wide, weary sea to me, while your beart 
sailed away with them. Oh, my dear, dear love! I am always 
looking out over the sea, and bringing you back. You know how 
the waves break on the rocks here, How still and quiet everything 
How lonesome and dreary. I must think of you all the 
time to keep from erying. 


else is. 


« * = " ~ . 


‘You must not think that we shall want so much money to 
begin life with. I have planned just how much we shall need. It 
is very little, truly, and you must believe me. I do not like to think 
of you away off there in America, waiting for some man’s favor to 

| help you on to fortzne and position, No, no; I would rather you 
should not try. It is so difficult, and there are so many disap- 
{ pointments, and people are always crowding and striving. It 
makes me tired even to think of all the noise and trouble and 
| sorrow everywhere. But I knew little about it all, my love, when 
you went away. The world fills me with surprise, and I fear for 
those who are dear to me, 
- * * * * + = 


“You remember how Will sat with us all in the porch the night 





CURIOSITIES OF CRIME. —‘‘ WALTON SPRANG FROM HIS HORSE 
AND THREW HIMSELF UPON BLAKE, EXCLAIMING: ‘IT CHARGE 
YOU WITH MURDER !’”— SEE PAGE 702. 
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OURIOSITIES OF CRIME.—‘‘ GRAYSON IMPLORED BLAKE TO CONFESS. 
“NO, I CANNOT, FOR I AM INNOCEN tT.’ THESE WERE BLAKE'S LAST 
WORDS.”—-SEE PAGE 712. 


before you sailed? Dear Will! how light-hearted he always was! 
I cannot believe he is dead with the many others, and that you and 
I, Donald, are quite alone in the world. You remember how he 
laughed and said that in America they would make you a Governor 
of one of their States, and that then I, of course, would be a gov- 
erness. Do you know that while [ was looking at his picture yes- 
terday, and thinking how much he changed before he died, it oc- 
curred to me that I, too, must be changed a great deal since you 
wero here? And so I got up immediately and went to look at 
myself in the glass. First, I shook down my mane, which has 
grown, oh, ever so long! —and then, drawing it back close to my 
head, caught it with a ribbon, and let it fall down free, the way you 
say women ought to wear their hair. Then I put a velvet band 
around my neck, brought a rose from your vine at the window for 
my throat, and, finally, coneluded that I looked—well, you shall 
ae for yourself just how I look if you will come home again.” 


Had Donald Bromley, moved by some sudden whim, 


gone back to Scotland? I spent the rest of the evening 
staring at the fire, and trying to convince myself that he 
had. 

As she had said, the world was full of noise and trouble 
and sorrow. He had given up the struggle, and gone 
back to her and that Scotch hamlet on the coast. 

She had probably watched for his coming, had tripped 
out from the porch to meet him, put up her rosy lips to 
be kissed, and then forgotten, in a moment, all their long 
separation. 

Bromley was a good-looking fellow—I could not help 
remembering that. But, pshaw! my supposition was as 
far from touching the truth as possible. How could any 
one ever have guessed what really had happened ? 

When I did find out, I saw how shallow even my most 
daring theories had been, and that I had caught the clew 
by chance. No lawyer, or detective, or any one else, by 
the longest chain of reasoning, would ever have hit the 
thought that finally solved the riddle. It happened. 

When Ludlow returned the next day I said nothing 
about the letters, only that they had made me believe 
that Bromley was in Scotland. But that is quite out of 
the question, he said ; his friend would not have left him 
to go to Scotland or anywhere else for so longatime. He 
felt certain, now, that something serious had happened, 
and he desired to put the matter into the hands of a de- 
tective. ‘‘ Bromley was the best friend I ever had,” he 
said, ‘‘and Tam going to find out what has become of 
him, if it takes five years to do it.” 
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I felt warmly toward Ludlow from that moment, and 
better acquainted with him. But I was a little puzzled 
when, at the end of a week, I received a brief note from 


| him, stating that he had just succeeded in settling the 


business of an inheritance, and was going abroad immedi 
ately. 
His physician had recommended him to seek a change ; 


| he did not feel that he had quite regained his health ; and 


he desired that the detective and I should continue the 
search for Bromley. He had undoubtedly lost hope of 
ever meeting his friend, though he did not like to give up 
| the search. 

From that time on he wrote to me regularly. I heard 
| from him now in Vienna, then in Berlin, next in Venice, 

wandering in the square of St. Mark’s. He was a restless 

traveler, and, as far as [ could make out, a purposeless 
one. 

Though his health continued good, he binted once, 
while at Munich, that he was afraid he now and then felt 
symptoms of brain disease. 

I could write him little on my part. The detective had 
begun to work up his case by interviewing the physician, 
who was the last person who had seen Bromley. But Dr. 

| Picot had no idea what had become of that man after he 
| left his residence on that January afternoon. 

And there the disappearance seemed to begin and end. 
| The most that I had to tell was that the detective did not 
believe Dr. Picot ; and this, Ludlow wrote back, was a 
| superlative absurdity. 

The Winter came on, and with it an increase in the 
number of my clients and business. I remember that I 
had three or four titles to search, and an important fore- 
closure case, so that, with one thing and another, my at- 
tention was pretty well occupied, day and evening, for 
several months, and I gave very little thought to the 
question of what had become of Bromley. 

Ludlow, also, after a while, referred to it only occasion- 
ally, confining himself, in his letters, to his rambles and 
| way of living. 

One letter was filled with a lively description of his 
passage of St. Gothard and descent into Italy ; another, of 
his pilgrimage to Vaucluse and journey up the Rhone; 
| and a third gave me, one rainy night, in my bachelor 
| lodgings, a glimpse of Normandy. 
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And so affairs went on in this way between us about a 
year, when, late one afternoon, I came into my office and 
found Ludlow awaiting me. 

For a moment or two I did not recognize who he was. 
He had grown stout, had a thick growth of brown beard 
cut in the English fashion, and withal, had quite a foreign 
air about him. His face wore a troubled, anxious look, 
and after we had exchanged greetings and a few common- 
place remarks, he said, rather soberly, I thought: 

“You see, Kenyon, that I have come to you first. 
Haven't been to my hotel yet—came straight up from the 
steamer.” 

“‘T wish I had some good news to tell youn—but——” 

‘‘No, I haven’t expected anything of the kind. It is 
quite hopeless, [ know. He must be dead.” 

**You have given him up, then ?” 

** Well, yes—or, that is, I must give up everything for 
the present, at least.” 

Resting his arm on the opposite side of my desk, he 
propped his head up, looked across at me a moment or 
two, and then said, in a low tone : 

“Kenyon, I look natural, don’t I? I mean there is 
nothing in the expression of my eyes or whole face that 
seems wrong to you ?” 

‘““Wrong! No. Only when I first came in and saw 
you, it struck me that some feature of your face—your 
eyes, perhaps—had a look that somehow instantly sug- 
gested Bromley. I never noticed it before.” 

‘Oh, no! I don’t mean whether I look like anybody 
else. You have been looking for Bromley a long time, 
and your fancy has got into the habit of constantly pro- 
ducing him for comparison with everybody you meet, 
eh ?” 

** Perhaps so.” 

‘But, Kenyon, you have heard of people being haunted 
by a face, or a voice, or footsteps, and finally going 
insane? I mean an hallucination, you know? Well” — 
getting up excitedly, thougk trying to control myself— 
**T am one of those unfortunate persons. I have seen the 
face this afternoon, not an hour ago; and, if I am a sane 
man, it was that of a living woman.” 

He sat down in the room, and looked out of my window 
at the dust and cobwebs and gathering darkness, fum- 
bling his watchchain anxiously. 

**T ought to consult a physician, I suppose—go see 
Picot, and tell him all about the matter, instead of both- 
ering you. But it’s this face that I’ve just seen that’s 
troubling me the most. I cannot believe that it was a 
fancy. No, no; I can swear it was as real as I am.” 

**T don’t doubt it, Ludlow,” I said, not satisfied, how- 
ever, that everything was quite right with him. ‘But in 
law we always get at the facts of the case before giving an 
opinion.” 

‘If I tell you all the facts in my case they will seem 
the merest nonsense, I haven’t a doubt. This thing got 
possession of me, you see, about six months ago, while I 
was idling away a week in Paris, and it has held on to me 
fast ever since. I had been sitting in a half-deserted café 
a long time one evening, watching the gay crowd passing 
to and fro without, and drawing freely on my memory. I 
was a little down in the mouth, perhaps; had been sum- 
ming up my life so far, and calling to mind the ups and 
downs of my acquaintances. I had been thinking of poor 
Bromley, also, and of his castles in Spain, and wondering 
if that good, honest face of his, that used to look pityingly 
and encouragingly at me, had really disappeared for ever. 
Somehow, one face after another came up for inspection, 
and I was marshaling you all here in Ameriea into the 
empty chairs in the café, when—I thought a moment or two 





afterward that the face had passed in the crowd without. 
It was so plainly before me, as if I had just seen it that 
instant, that I started up and hastened to the door to look 
again. But I had not seen the face; it had come to mo 
along with those I knew or had known, and at length it 
seemed as if I only remembered this girl’s face the same 
as I remembered anybody’s. She was fascinating, but 
not beautiful; and what I remembered best about her 
was her long, glossy-black hair, glorious eyes and genteel 
little figure. Sometimes I had an indistinct impression 
that I had seen her stand in the porch of an old house 
somewhere near the sea, waving me an adieu. Then I 
began to dream about her, and whenever I went out to 
walk I searched right and left, on the streets and in the 
stores, for some woman’s face that resembled the one 
stamped so indelibly into my memory.” 

It was now so dark that we could not see each other’s 
faces plainly. He looked out of the window some mo- 
ments silently, running his fingers through his beard and 
reflecting. 

“It did not occur to me at first that anything was the 
trouble with me,” he continued. ‘I thought it a little 
strange, to be sure, that this clearly defined face should 
lurk in my mind so much of the time ; but then, I never 
dreamed what a restless life it was leading up to. We 
frequently visit a place, you know, or come across some 
passage in a book, that appears familiar, though we are 
well aware we have never had any knowledge about such 
place or passage—what Plato, you remember, mentions 
as a proof of the soul’s transmigration. Well, this face 
haunted me just the same as one of those tantalizing ex- 
periences would I was certain that I had never seen it, 
yet it was plainly before me at least half the time. And 
finally I got to thinking about it so much that a mad 
desire seized me to find it somewhere in the world, a living 
reality, that I might love and worship. Then began my 
flight from place to place, which has at last brought me 
home. You will think the whole affair only nonsense, or, 
I may be a trifle insane ; but, Kenyon, when I was in a 
carriage coming up from the steamer I saw the woman 
who has that face.” 

I admitted that I was interested, and wished to hear the 
rest. 

‘‘But the sequel is to follow, if there is to be any 
sequel. If I had been struck by lightning, I should not 
have been more paralyzed ; and though I had the carriage 
stopped in a moment or so, and hastened back, I had lost 
her in the confusion and crowd. When I caught sight of 
her she was standing half way up the dock, looking earn- 
estly toward the steamer, and I haven’t any idea where 
she could have gone so quickly. Perhaps she was look- 
ing for friends, and met them. I don’t know. I am a 
little confused, anyhow ; though I am certain it was she 
for whom I have been searching so long, and in so many 
places,” 

I fancy that no man, be he ever so acute, would have 
caught any clew to Bromley’s disappearance from this 
affair of Ludlow’s, even though he had recalled, as I did, 
that letter from the missing man’s affianced. Yet, in the 
end, all this proved to be a very important clew. 

I walked up Broadway with him to his hotel. He 
talked of little else all the way, and before I left him ho 
decided to consult his physician on the following day, 
and report to me in the afternoon the result of the inter- 
“iew. But he did not keep his promise, and ten or twelve 
days passed before I saw him again, when it turned out 
that he had been abandoning everything in a fruitless 
search for this woman whose face was familiar. 

He had got an idea that she was expecting somebody 
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from England, and so he had been keeping a close watch 
at the docks on the arrival of every European steamer. 
This seemed to me the climax of madness. 

“Tt is no use, Kenyon,” he said, resignedly, when I 
tried to convince him tliat he was going to work the wrong 
way to cure himself. ‘It is no use. Iam thinking of 
her all the time, and I must do something to keep my 
mind engaged.” Then, after a moment, persistent as a 
drowning man, ‘‘It is possible, you know—I do believe I 
shall find her.” 

And he did find her. One Wednesday, after three or 
four weeks, I went with him to the Cunard dock, to see a 
steamer sail. There was the usual crowd and confusion, 
and before I had been in the midst of it ten minutes I 
had quite forgotten our object in coming. 

My attention was fully engrossed watching people bid- 
ding one another good-by ; happy family groups going 
over in a body ; lucky lawyers off for the old world ona 
jolly vacation ; favorite clergymen taking a tour ior the 
bronchitis ; commercial travelers, and everybody in gen- 
eral. 

Ludlow left me leaning against a cotton-bale, and went 
on board, so that he might obtain a good view from the 
steamer’s deck of every one on the dock. And by-and-by, 
when I saw him, I caught my breath, for he was ghastly, 
and looking straight into the crowd below him as if his 
eyes were set in their sockets. He had seen her. There 
was no doubt about that ; and hurrying on board, I went 
up to him without delay. 

‘* Yes,” he whispered, as I slipped my arm through his, 
‘it is she. Down there, near the baggage. See, she has 
a dark parasol.” 

She had an attractive face, certainly. But I could not 
understand why a man should go insane about it. The 
features seemed a trifle too prominent, and the eyes more 
deep-set than most people would wish, though all was 
stamped with so much character and intelligence that one 
must look twice before passing on. Her dress also, a 
tight-fitting black silk, made her figure perfection. 

‘* Let us go down near her, Kenyon,” Ludlow said, in a 
whisper, and frightened, I knew, at the mere suggestion. 
“‘Can’t you manage it for me, somehow—so I can get 
quite near her, I mean ?” 

In another moment or two we were standing behind 
her, and Ludlow was clinging to my arm and trembling. 

She was alone, and evidently looking for somebody, for 
she watched eagerly the passengers going aboard. 

Then I discovered that she had rich, black hair, brought 
together in a large coil ; that her delicate ears were tinged 
with pink, her neck shielded with folds of white lace, and 
that all the world near her was perfumed with a delicious 
feminine aroma. But she turned suddenly, looked won- 
deringly, a little frightenedly at Ludlow, and then started 
toward us a step, and said, impulsively : 

‘‘Oh, pardon me, sir, if I am mistaken ! 
are Mr. Donald Bromley’s brother ?” 

‘““No”—blankly. But seeing her change color and reel 
slightly, he threw out his arms to save her, and said, pas- 
sionately : ‘‘ Xes, yes, I am ; really, I am !” 

In the confusion that followed, the first act I was 
prompted to do was to call 4 carriage that stood near ; 
and Ludlow, quick-witted, said quietly to those who had 
gathered around : 

“She has only fainted. Stand aside, please, and we 
will take her home.” 

Then we raised her carefully np to the seat of the 
barouche, shut the small door, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing her immediately revive, and open her eyes very 
wide. 


Surely you 








“You will tell me where he is, won’t you 2” she said, 
pleadingly, and unmindful of everything else. 
been waiting so very long.” 

‘Where to ?”’ asked the driver, from his box. 

‘“‘The St. Nicholas,” Ludlow answered, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and we sprang up beside the man, and 
were driven off the dock in a delirium, conscious, though, 
that we had done something rather daring. 

What we were to say to this laly when we should arrive 
at the St. Nicholas was certainly more than I could 
decide, and Ludlow appeared to be in a fluttering state of 
indecision about throwing himself from the carriage and 
running for his life. Only a few minutes or so, it seemed, 
were granted us, however, to think of anything, before we 
were brought to a standstili in front of the ladies’ entrance 
to the hotel. Ludlow then begged me to take her up to 
the parlor, and explain that e was not Bromley’s brother. 

As I handed her out it occurred to me, perceiving the 
happy, though anxious expression of her face, that possi- 
bly she believed we had been bringing her directly to 
Bromley. 

So the moment we reached the parlor—and fortunately 
it was vacant just then—I hastened to say that my friend 
was exceedingly mortified. 

The fact was, he was not Mr. Bromley’s brother, as he 
had rather insanely declared. 

We both had been guilty of a very rude and cruel act 
in bringing her there in the manner we had. (She was 
looking at me frightenedly, with parted lips and clasped 
hands. ) 

‘Would she,” I asked, ‘‘let us make amends imme- 
diately, by placing the carriage at her service? The 
only excuse we could offer for our conduct was that we 
both knew Mr. Bromley, and had acted impromptu when 
we saw that she, a friend of his, was ill.” 

“But, surely, sir, this gentleman, your friend, is at 
least a distant relative of Mr. Bromley ? The expression 
of his eyes is unmistakable.” 

‘He is a friend, a very intimate friend, but nothing 
more.” 

‘‘And knows where I can find Mr. Bromley ?” 

“Tam sorry to say that he does not, just at present.” 

She turned and looked out at the window to conceal, I 
fancied, her disappointment, and the tears that persisted 
in coming to her handsome eyes. Then, looking troubled 
and embarrassed : 

**Oh, sir, I think you will help me! I have come all 
the way from Scotland to find Mr. Bromley. He is a 
very dear friend, and I have been searching everywhere 
in New York for him. At his lodgings, where he had 
his letters addressed, they told me he had been missing 
several months. But I cannot believe that anything 
dreadful has happened to him.” 

“No, no,” I said, rather desperately. ‘‘Mr. Ludlow 
will certainly do all in his power to aid you, and I shall 
be exceedingly glad——” 

**Mr. Ludlow !” a Tittlo startled. 
lodgings mentioned a Mr. Ludlow.” 

“Yes, that is my friend’s name. I will send him to you 
at once.” 

T met Iindlow on the stairs, told him briefly all I had 
learned, and then hastened away to keep an engagement 
that T had nearly forgotten. 

Tt was she, sure enough, who had written those letters 
to Bromley. He had probably intended those foreboding 
words about his heart disease for her. It was her letter I 
had read, her face I had imaged, that had drawn Bromley 
back to Scotland. 

Sut strangest and most bewildering of all, it was the 
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face of this unknown woman that had taken mad posses- 


sion of Ludlow’s brain. 

He looked like a man wandering about in a dream when 
he came to me three or four hours later 

The whole affair became a mystery within a mystery 
That he should have been idling mouths away searching 


OCTOBER. 
By E. NorMAN GUNNISON. 


CHERE’S a golden haze of Autumn 
Resting on the fleid and meadow, 

And the frondage of the woodland 
Lieth half within the shadow 

And the sombre brown tints gather, 
Dark, and strangely sad and sober ; 

While the sere leaves lie and rustle 
To the footsteps of October. 


Down the glades the voice of Summer 
‘ Lingers still in tones of sweetness, 
s, Though its heat has passed to ripe 

ness, 
And its promise to completeness: 
Aud where late the voice of Nature 
Echoed to the wild bee’s hum 
ming, 
You can hear the squirrel! chirping 
Aud the wary partridge drum 
ming 


On the trees the nuts are browning, 
And the boughs are overladen, 


With the burrs the frost shall open 


For the happy lad and maiden 
And the forest aisles shall answer 
ro the sweet, glad rice of child- 
hood 
Happiest music ever echoed 
In the home, or heart, or wildwood 


As the days pass slowly onward, 
With their moments unreturning, 
And we sit within the shadow 
With a more than human yearn 
ing 
Is it Wonder we remember 
With a saddened heart, and sober, 
That the days of life’s December 
Follow closely to October ? 





BLOOD. 





for any woman was clearly madness; but that the womaa 


| should turn out to be Donald Bromley’s promised wife, 
and should mistake him, Ludlow, for that man’s brother 


was a riddle quite too strange to ask any medical frater 
nity to explain. 
** But, Kenyon,” said he, dropping into a chair, and 
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looking across my desk at me as he had that afternoon he 
came back, ‘‘ Iam mightily pleased and satisfied, now that 
[ have found her. She is charming ; and if it is insanity 
to be in love with her, I don’t care to be sane.” 

She had told him everything without reserve : That 
she was quite alone in the world, and had come to Ame- 
rica in compliance with Bromley’s wish. 
to meet her, and she had watched the steamers ever since, 
hoping that he might come in search of her. 


**f have promised her, Kenyon, that the search for 
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ENTANGLED IN A MONSTER JELLY-FISH.” 


He had failed | 
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Two or three times I met him with Miss Adaire—such 
was the lady’s name—on Broadway ; sometimes I also re- 
ceived a nod of recognition from them at the theatre, and 
once I saw them at Newport. 

She had grown a little pale and wearied, and [ used to 
call to mind what I had read in that letter : ‘*'The world 
fills me with surprise, and I fear for those who are dear 
to me.”’ 

Ludlow had found her nearly penniless, and had in- 
sisted on defraying all her expenses, until at least Brom- 


——————— = —_—— _———* 


“LOOKING DOWN INTO THE BLUE WATER, THEY SAW THEIR COMRADE COMPLETELY 


SEE PAGE 699. 


ley should be found or given up. He had even told her, 


Bromley shall be continued ; and Tam going to give my 
whole attention to it.” 

[ ventured to ask what more could be done than bad 
already been done, but he believed it would be worth 
while to try another detective, and work up the case 
anew. 

With this understanding we separated, and I met him 
only occasionally during the Summer. He worked day 
and night at the task he had set himself, and alternated 
between supreme happiness and hopeless despair. Tt was 
inhuman not to put forth every effort to find his friend— 
it would be the greatest of misfortunes to succeed 





I suspected from a word or two that escaped him, all 
about the extraordinary way he had become familiar with 
her face. 

T pass over these weeks briefly, for my mind was fascin 
ated the greater part of the time with an idea it had some- 
how begotten. 

AsI have already said, I discovered the clew to the 
whole mystery by the merest chance. One evening, ina 
public library, I happéned to take up Blundell's “Re 
searches, Physiological and Pathological ’—-a work pub- 
lished in London in 1825—and I had not read an hour 
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when I was so startled and nervous by the thoughts that 
persisted in running through my brain, that I threw down 
the volume and hurried out to the street. But I did not 
succeed in leaving my thoughts behind; they kept me | 
company up and down several streets the most of that 
night, and when morning came I went back to the library, | 
and fell to reading hastily and excitedly the French and | 
German physicians. I read Ord, Gesillius and Sandois | 
with more intensity than I ever had done anything in my 
life. 

After a weck of hesitation and doubt I determined to 
call on Dr. Picot, and state to him everything Ludlow had 
told me about himself, from the time he first remem ered 
Miss Adaire in Paris, to the day he recognized her in New 
York. I went in the evening, and by good fortune found 
the doctor in his study alone. 

He remembered Ludlow and the particulars of his sick- 
ness very well. His case had been quite a hopeless one 
at first, and the complete recovery was rather extraordi- 
nary, and exceedingly gratifying. 

‘‘Really, sir, we hope before long to quite get the upper 
hand of these consumptive diseases,’’ he said in an assur- 


ing manner, settling back in his easy-chair. 

He was a small, nervous man, with a bright, expressive 
face and dark, glittering eyes. When I came to the fact 
that Ludlow had actually found the woman he had been 
searching for, and that she was Bromley’s affianced, he 
sprang up, flushed and excited, walked up and down the 
study two or three times, declared it was marvelous, and 
finally begged me to go overall the particulars again, 
and let him write them down. He meant to see Ludlow 
at once. 

‘“‘Tt was a wonderful case of ——” 

He was certainly not an expert in the art of concealing 
his emotions, and I saw very plainly that a quick thought 
had warned him not to complete that sentence. 

“‘T will see Mr. Ludlow at his hotel during the week 
and examine his case closely,” he said, calmly, after a 
moment. ‘* His meeting with this lady may not prove so 
strange, afterall. Mr. Ludlow undoubtedly believes that 
she is the one he has been searching for, but ten to one it’s 
all a fancy.” 

‘¢ Yes,” I answered, though I was recalling that our de- 
tective had declared, nearly two years since, that this 
doctor knew a great deal more about Bromley’s disap- 
pearance than any one else did. 

T decided now that I was ready to act on that suspicion. 

T bid the doctor an adieu, and in an hour’s time had 
settled my plan, and engaged the detective to work it out. 

It was nothing very original or intricate. All I desired | 
the detective to accomplish was simply to bribe the | 
| 
| 











oldest and most intelligent of the doctor’s servants. And 
he succeeded admirably, though the undertaking required 
an enormous amount of patience and not a little money. 


disposed to be faithful. But he finally told us that Brom- 
ley had died there in the @octor’s house that Sunday 
night in January. He had heard that he had dropped 
dead of heart-diseaso ; and that was all he knew abont | 
him, except that he had been taken away to be buried | 
with the name of John Barrows. Until lately he had be- 
lieved that to be the man’s correct name. 

We had expected to find out this, but I was surprised 
to receive the following a few days afterward from the 
doctor himself : 


“Come to me on Saturday evening, and for God's sake keep the 
detectives away from me and my house! Whatever I did, I did 
for the best. If I had told my patient about his friend’s death it 


would have been the end of him. Don’t you understand that?” =| 





It was evident that he had discovered the servant’s dis- 
closure, and meant to tell me the particulars himself. I 
had hoped he would do so the night I called on him ; and 
if he had not paused to think twice about the matter he 


| would have spoken out. 


If my idea about Bromley’s death and Ludlow’s remark- 
able recovery and experience since was the correct one— 
and I could scarcely doubt it now—the doctor had acted 
very unwisely in concealing anything. He might have 
made some blunder, to be sure, that had resulted unfavor- 
ably, and which he would prefer his medical brethren not 
to know, but there was nothing else to fear. He had 
probably acted for the best, as he said, for Ludlow woula 
have shuddered at the truth. 

When Saturday evenine came my stock of patience was 
quite exhausted, and I lost no time in hurrying up-town 
to the doctor’s establishment. The servant, however, 
who answered the bell told me very coolly that Doctor 
Picot had gone abroad in that day’s steamer. 

I looked dumb and enraged, I suppose, for the man 
became flurried, and asked if I had had any appointment 
with the doctor, and, finally, when he found out my 
name, brought me a letter Picot had left for me. 

I tore open the envelope under a street-light near by, 
and read in a breath what he had written ; and then I 
wiped the perspiration from my face and walked up the 


* street satisfied. 


It was all as I had believed, and I could tell Ludlow 
now in a few words why he was in love with Miss Adaire 
before he had seen or heard of her. 

But I did not tell him—I have not told him yet, I 
placed Dr. Picot’s note in my safe that night, and there I 
have kept it nearly two years. Once only have I read it 
since. The night that Ludlow and she were married, [ 
felt as if Bromley’s ghost stood next me with its horrible 
arm linked with mine, watching the ceremony ; and wher. 
all was concluded, to make sure that I was quite sane, 
and that I had authority for fancying that Ludlow him- 
was four-fifths Bromley, I re-read the doctor's assurance, 

Occasionally I awake from a sound sleep, imagining 
that I have just seen Bromley looking at me wonderingly, 
longingly, as if he could not quite understand why I keep 
the secret and do not do his noble, generous self-sacri- 
fice justice. And some day, after they have returne) 
from Paris, I shall show Ludlow what I have written, to- 
gether with Picot’s note : 


“Str—I am going abroad for a year at least, where I hope you 
will let me alone. The truth is, I saved Ludlow from death by 
transfusing into his veins several ounces of blood from Bromley’s 
arm. You see the miracle it has wrought. He has absorbed 
3romley’s life and individuality with his own, and a great fact has 
been added to medical science. Unfortunately, Bromley had a 
diseased heart, and, ignorant of the fact, I bled him too freely, 
The knowledge of this has driven me nearly insane. I must be let 


| alone. Nothing can be gained by investigating the matter further.” 

The man was one of the doctor’s nurses, stubborn, and | _ 
| = 
| 








ENTANGLED IN A GIGANTIC JELLY-FISH. 


We can scarcely imagine a more simple animal than the 
jelly-fish, or, more scientifically, the Meduse. They might 
well be called solidified water, so slight is their structure ; 
and that water forms the greater part of them is shown by 
the fact that the largest, when exposed to the sun, evapo- 
rate, as it were—a small film only remaining. 

They have, however, more complicated organs than the 
anemones. The stomach might be said to perform the 
office of a heart, and from it tubes connect with all parts 
of the body. 

The jelly-fish, when alive, looks as much as anything 
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like an immense circular plate or dish of glass floating 
bottom upward on the sea. The color of the body is a 
brownish-red, with a rather broad margin of creamy white 
edged with blue ; while the tentacles—pink, blue, brown 
and purple—hang like skeins of colored glass threads from 
the under parts of the shield. 

Very beautiful are these threads, glistening with a silky 
lustre beneath the waves ; but they are extremely dan- 
gerous, too. Each of these threads, in fact, contains 
myriads of cells, in each one of which is coiled up, ready 
to be darted forth, on contact with any living substance, a 
whip-like lance, finer than the finest cambric needle. 

Millions of these stings entering at once cause a sensa- 
tion like that of a violent electric shock, paralyzing and 
often killing the creature with which they come in con- 
tact. 

This gigantic creature grows from the small one called 
the hydroid, which does not in the least resemble a jelly- 
fish. Perhaps the strangest thing about some of these 
wonderful lumps of animated jelly is that their young are 
not jelly-fish at all, but an entirely different sort of 
animal. 

Sometimes they take the shape of a pile of platters, 
which finally separate and become individual jelly-fish ; 
sometimes they grow into living plants, which bear eggs 
like fruit, which eggs hatch and finally become jelly-fish. 

No fairy tale can afford instances of transformations so 
surprising as do these animals—more like animated bub- 
bles than anything else to which they can be compared ; 
transparent and exhibiting the most brilliant colors, they 
dissolve away when stranded, so completely that no trace 
of their substance seems to remain. 

One genus, the Cyanea, grows to an immense size, and 
is frequently found in Massachusetts Bay. One of these 
monsters is the subject of our illustration, showing that, 
insignificant as they seem, lying upon the beach after a 
storm, in their native element they are enemies to be 
dreaded. 

A brig was lying off Fort Warren, Boston Harbor, in 
July, 1881, when some of the crew proposed to swim, and, 
suiting the action to the word, four or five of the men 
jumped overboard. One of them, feeling the sting of a 
small sun-fish, and seeing numbers of small ones about, he 
told his companions to look out for them. At last the 
mate proposed that they jump from the fore-yard arm, 
volunteering to lead off. Climbing up, he straightened 
himself and dropped, and, with a splash, disappeared. 
The rest waited for a few minutes, and when the water 
cleared, another hand, who was on the yard, saw him 
about two feet below the surface, seemingly wound up or 
entangled in a jelly-like mass of some kind. With a cry 
ef horror, he warned the others, who rushed for the boat 
that was towing astern, and had her soon over the spot. 
Looking down into the blue water, they saw their comrade 
completely entangled in a monster jelly-fish, The boat- 
hook was hooked on to him, and the whole mass hauled 
to the surface, and the body, that was right in the centre 
of the disk, taken on board. The man was finally restored 
to life, but his entire skin was as red as blood from the 
powerful stings of the monster, 

Measuring it with an oar, it was found to be nine feet 
across the disk, and its tentacles they estimated to be over 
250 feet long, and the entire weight of the animal, tentacles 
and all, 800 pounds. 

When the victim had recovered sufficiently, he said that 
the jelly-fish must have been about fifteen feet below the 
surface, just low enough for him to pass through the 
slimy mass on his downward course and stick there, the 
mass of jelly seeming to clog his every motion, while the 





millions of red tentacles wound over his head, arms and 
limbs, almost paralyzing him with the shocks of the 
myriads of stings. The activity of his mates barely saved 
him from a horrible death. 

This is not the only case of the finding of a gigantic 
animal of this kind. 

Mrs. Professor Agassiz records her experience as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ He was quietly lying near the surface, and did not 
seem in the least disturbed by the proceeding, but allowed 
the oar, eight feet in length, to be laid across the disk, 
which proved to be about seven feet in diameter. Back- 
ing the boat slowly along the line of the tentacles, which 
were floating at their utmost extension behind him, we 
then measured these in the same manner, and found them 
to be rather more than fourteen times the length of the 
oar, thus covering a space of some 112 feet. 

“This sounds so marvelous that it may be taken as an 
exaggeration ; but though such an estimate could not, of 
course, be absolutely accurate, yet the facts are rather 
under-stated than over-stated in the dimensions here 
given. And, indeed, the observation was more careful 
and precise than the circumstances would lead one to 
suppose, for the creature lay as quietly, while his measure 
was taken, as if he had intended to give every facility for 
the operation.” 








ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 
By Nog. RUTHVEN, 

An election to fill a vacant seat in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment is no longer the all-exciting and dissipated event it 
used to be. It does not last for weeks, as in the olden, golden 
time. The ale-houses do not remain open to all comers 
at. all hours, nor is the old October to be had for the mere 
asking. Double duchesses no longer surrender the 
nectar of their lips to coal-heavers or chimney-sweeps for 
the consideration of a vote. The india rubber-like con- 
science of John Smith or Thomas Atkins is not put to a 
severe strain, nor, indeed, any strain at all, through the 
medium of the crisp Bank of England note. Voters are not 
lulled to unconsciousness by liquor, nor locked up like 
sheep in a pen till the morning of the eventful day. No! 
everything is now ‘‘ dreadfully, respectably dull.” With 
the fear of certain Acts of Parliament before his eyes, in 
which the words ‘* bribery ” and ‘‘ corruption ” appear in 
startling significance, and “pains” and ‘penalties ” of 
the most stringent character ip their wake, the solicitor in 
charge of the Parliamentary contest is compelled to be as 
wary as a pet fox, as close-fisted though as ‘ willin’” as 
the celebrated Mr. Barkis, and as high above the mud 
mark of suspicion as though he were a nineteenth-century 
Fabricius. Fuit Ilium! The days when an election meant 
money to man, woman and child—meant war to the bitter 
end—meant roystering and debauchery and venality—aro 
dead and gone. The candidate for Parliamentary repre- 
sentation must needs be respectable to-day; his ante- 
cedents must be clean, his committee must be men of 
probity, his conducting agents ‘‘ minions of trust.” Argus 
eyes are focused upon the operation of the election, its 
machinery, its engineers ; the Argus eyes of the law, the 
Argus eyes of the opponent’s party, the Argus eyes of the 
jealous voters—jealous to madness lest a stream of unseen 
gold should permeate through the hostile camp in which 
they dare not dip their itching fingers. These unwhole- 
some inflnences, combined with the superb independence 
of the ballot, have served to render an election a very 
prosy affair indeed, and to place the candidates in the 
front rank of bores of the first water. 

Of course there is a considerable amount of excitement 
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ENGLISH ELECTIONS. 


amongst a particular set, contingent upon a vacancy 
Stephens’s. Certain offices named in the Act of Parlia- 
ment have to be filled up, certain fees allowed, certain 
patronage allotted, whilst an election is ever a blooming 
chance for a leathern-lunged attorney or a brazen-throated 
village orator. To these the ‘* Writ” 
nouncing the vacancy in the representation in Mud- 
borough is as the trumpet-blast to the war-horse ; it 
means action, instant action ; nor do they take normal rest 
until the High Sheriff has declared one or other of the 
candidates duly elected to serve in the British Parliament. 
Then comes the whisper of a petition, and dark hints as 
to bribery and treating. 

When fate turns a member of the House 
over to the great majority, or 
“kicks him up-stairs,” inother = | 
words, being the son of a Peer, 
him to the House of 
Lords on the demise of his 
parent, or finds the governor- 
ship of an island for him, or 
when a vacancy suddenly oc- 
curs, it usually finds the ex- 
member's constituents in a 
condition of unpreparedness. 

The two great parties in 
England are the Liberals and 
Conservatives. Mr. Gladstone 
leads the Liberal party in the 
House of Commons ; the Earl 
of Granville, in the House of 
Lords. 


personages 


of Commons 


sends 


The late Conservative 
administration was led in the 
House of Commons by Sir 
Stafford Northeote: in the 
Lords, by the Earl of Beacons- 
field ; but in reality the House 
of Commons was led by a dis- 
tinguished young Irishman, 
Attorney-general for Ireland, 
Mr. Edward Gibson, 


who is 





. 
A CENTRAL COMMITTEE MEETING 


at St. | 
| young Lord Bertram Ffollett will suit exactly. 


an- | 








probably destined to lead that 
august assemblage by virtue 
of the office of Premier. 

When a vacancy occurs in 
Parliament the “ big wigs ” of 
the two great parties instantly 
bestir themselves, especially 
if the seat be an important 
one, a city or county. The 
eligible and rising men are 
discussed, as are also the men 
who have already done tho 
state some service. If a 
county, the “county influ- 
ence” has to be considered as 
the most important factor, and 
a candidate of 
blue blooded, connected with 
some of the great lordly 
houses, who can hope for their 
vote and interest, is usually 
selected. If either party be 
strong in the county, they put 
up a younger son of some 
ducal house, and snap their 
fingers at aspiring Q.C’s., or 
able and energetic country 
gentlemen. ‘‘We want the 
noble house of Teviotdale represented,” they ery, ‘‘and 
He will 
He’s a county man, he will repre- 


sangre azul, 


vote with his party. 
sent the county.” 
And so young Lord Bertram Ffollett, who has just been 
emancipated from Eton, and who holds a captain’s com- 
mission in Her Majesty’s Foot Guards, is ordered to the 
front. A set of speeches is carefully prepared for him, 
which he will scarcely trouble himself to prepare by 
heart. Considerably bored, he repairs to the family seat, 


and from thence, accompanied by his parliament agent, a 
man whom he detests, is paraded around the county, 
| shaking hands with everybody, dining with a farmer's 
1 “beastly attorney ” 


club here, there ; attending meet- 
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ings in ale houses and deliver- 
ing set speeches to half-fud- 
dled rustics, who yell with 
ecstasy at hearing a live lord 
speak. There is no use in op- 
posing this scion of a noble 
house, this adopted child of 
the great party. In vain does 
Mr. Bethelstone, Queen's Coun- 
eel, a man of superb parts, 
proclaim from the housetops 
that to elect such a noodle is 
to stifle the voice of the county 
in St. Stephens. The worthy 
lawyer might as well be ad- 
dressing stone walls. 

The election is a foregone 
conclusion, and on the an- 
nouncement of the poll the 
struggling Bethelstone is no- 
where, while his titled oppo- 


nent, attired as the lilies of the 
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field, contemptuously enters 
the committee room ‘and hears 
his triumph read to him by 
perspiring bald heads with as 


oe i pn 
much cool indifference as (eS 


Ria 
though it were a playbill for je. 
the forthcoming performance ‘ Ne 


of strolling actors at the Town 
Hall. . 
This young gentleman ap- | 


mons, faultlessly attired by \ 
Poole or Smalpage, and at AN 
night sittings in refulgent AN 
evening costume. He seems 
a-weary of existence, and noth- 
ing save an ‘Trish row” wakes 
him to anything resembling 
vitality. He goes into the 
division lobby as if at the sum- 
mons of the last trump, some- 
thing that must be attended 
to, you know, and returns to 
fall into his seat, a used-up and 
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pears in the House of Com- i \ 
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COMING TO THE POLLS IN A DUCAL CARRIAGE, 


much played-out individual. 
In contradistinction to this 
lordling we have the stout, 
red - faced, bushy whiskered, 
full paunched English baronet, 
who is strong on cattle, and 
who goes in for his county 
with every farmer at his heels, 
all feeling proud of ‘Sir 
Jarge,” and knowing that this 
interest will never be neglected 
at his hands. This election 
smacks of the farmyard, and 
is the occasion of perpetual 
dinners at the ‘* Marquis o’ 
Granby,” ‘‘ King’s Head,” and 
other kindred hostelries where 
‘* short horns” and “ year 
lings,” and equally absorbing 
topics serve, in some degree, 
to while away the tedium of 
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modern election times. No man has a chance against 
** Sir Jarge,” and his opponent receives but scant court- 
esy at the hands of the Giles’s and Hodges, who regard 
their representative in the light of a demi-god. These 
county baronets were to Disraeli as the apple of his eye. 
‘“They never give trouble,” he said, ‘‘ vote like gentle- 
men, and I give them a cattle question once in a way to 
keep them in the height of good humor.” 

A city election means elaborate machinery, superb or- 
ganizations and immense activity. In a city election 
there is always money stirring, while the issues behind 
which candidates intrench themselves are usually burn- 
ing ones. From the moment the vacancy becomes known 
until the High Sheriff declares the winning candidate 
elected, the pulse of the city is stirred to feverish agita- 
tion, simply because the election is the business of so 
many people. Ward committees, ward meetings, are the 
order of the day and night, the newspapers are alive with 
fiery leaders, not in the Eatanswill Gazetle style though, 
for it is measures, not men, which are discussed, and every 
fifth-rate barrister and attorney throws himself into the 
fray in the hope that when the candidate whom he honors 
with his support shall have gained the seat, that that 
berth in the customs, that appointment in the Post Office, 
that nomination for the colonial office, that clerkship in 
the war office, that postmastership, will be had for the 
asking! Central committee meetings are held daily, 
nightly, at which the candidates must ventilate their 
opinions upon such subjects as are vital to the candi- 
date, and woe to the wooer of the constituency who has 
not his lessons by heart, who trips, or who is not wary 
enough to tread lightly on the political quicksands. He 
is facing an able, inquisitorial, well-informed audience, 
who hang upon his utterances, ready to snap him up on 
the slightest backsliding. To the working-man’s candidate 
the greatest possible laxity is allowed, not as regards prin- 
ciples, but as regards his enunciation of them as read by 
his lights. At such an election the working element is 
strongly to the fore, and a kid-gloved candidate subjected 
to the most merciless ridicule. 

The speeches at a University election, such as at 
Oxford or Cambridge, or Trinity College, Dublin, are 
delivered within the classic walls of alma mater. The 
speeches, although of a violent partisan color, bristle 
with classical quotations, and are usually very carefully 
prepared pieces of oratory. The best speakers in the 
University are put forward, and the outcome is at once 
classical, academical, discursive and brilliant. , 

The day of polling at an English election is only lively 
for those immediately interested—the candidates, their 
committees and henchmen, ard the paid employés. 


The ballot has quietly done away with all ‘‘scenes.”” The | 


nobleman drives up in his gorgeously appointed carriage, 
enters the committee-room by the side of a mechanic, is 
handed aslip of paper with printed instructions how to 
fill it up, and having complied, his lordship folds it, 
drops it into the ballot-bex, and goes his way. The 
mechanic does precisely the same. Of course, in county 
elections, the avowed supporters of candidates occasion- 
ally make a considerable splurge by coming to the poll in 
large bodies, and publicly announcing their intentions as 
regards the vote. This, however, is regarded as ‘‘ empty 
vaporing” and “bad form.” The attempt to bully a 
voter, which formerly was a winning game, is now scarcely 
ever resorted to, and so secure is the voter behind the 
secresy of the ballot, that his amusement in the election lies 
in keeping the candidates in suspense. At a recent elec- 
tion in Berkshire the ducal carriage, with its powdered 
flunkies, was lent by his grace to convey voters to the 








poll, and yet his grace’s candidate was defeated, possibly 
by the votes of the oi polloi who rode in the lordly equip- 
age. 

Yes, the old days of six weeks’ elections, with ale and 
money flowing galore, have passed away, and the English- 
man now votes not at the nod, beck or wreathed smile of 
his superior in rank, but upon the issues of the day, and 
according to his lights. 











ONE LIFE. 


Her white little hand is resting 
On the arm that held it of old, 

And he thinks it is only the night breeze 
That makes it so soft and cold, 


Her eyes into his are gazing— 
Eyes ever 80 faithful to him; 
And he thinks it shadowy twilight 
That makes them so strange and dim. 


[er pretty face turns toward him; 
Ah, when did her fave turn away ? 

And he thinks it the silvery moonlight 
That makes it so faint and gray. 


O spirit that lingers and falters, 

Take courage and whisper “‘Good-by.” 
A life ?—why a life is nothing, 

When millions each minute die, 


With millions each minute dying, 
What matters one life or death ? 

One fragile and tender existence ? 
One tremulous passing breath ? 


A life? Why a life is nothing! 
What matters tho’ one burn dim ? 
Alas for the folly of reason— 
One life is the world to him! 











CURIOSITIES OF CRIME. 
Tue Case oF BLAKE. 


Anovt the time of the breaking out of the American 
Revolution, there stood on the road between Albany and 
Schenectady a fantastic old building, whose walls had 
been reared by the sturdy hand of some Dutch architect. 
From the lowest branch of a large sycamore in front of 
this house hung a sign-board, indicating that it was a 
place of public entertainment. It was called the ‘‘ Blue 
Horse,” and was noted throughout the surrounding 
country. 

It was about five o’clock in the afternoon of a bright 
day in Autumn that a group of some half-a-dozen men 
was collected in the barroom, gossiping on the events of 
the day. A hot dialogue between two of the party was 
fast verging into a quarrel. 

“Come, come ; stop this, Wickliffe,” said an old man ; 
‘*this dispute is mere nonsense.” 

The person whom he addressed was a short, square- 
built man, with a dark, sallow face, a black eye, a low, 
wrinkled forehead, and lips that worked and twitched, 
baring his teeth like a mastiff preparing to bite. He was 
an ugly-looking fellow. 

He turned slowly to the old man, and, snapping his 
fingers in his face, said, with an oath : 

“This quarrel with that boy is my affair, not yours; 
don’t meddle with what don’t concern you.” 

The opponent of Wicklifie, a young fellow of three or 
four-and-twenty, replied : 

* Well, Wickliffe, if you will quarrel, I won't. I'll say 
no more about this matter.” Turning away, he paid no 
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more attention to his opponent. At last, however, Wick- 
liffe muttered something between his teeth, which drew 
forth the cry of ‘‘Shame ! shame !” from those around. 

‘‘What’s that you say ?” said the young man. 

‘‘Nothing, nothing,” replied several. ‘‘ Don't mind 
him, Harry.” 

Harry Blake’s face became deadly pale. 

** Wickliffe, I did not hear what you said, but I dare 
you to repeat it. If you do and there is one word in it 
that should not be, this hour will be the bitterest of your 
life.” 

His adversary did not seem inclined to give up the dis- 
pute, but repeated, in different language, the insult he 
had offered before. Scarcely were the words out of his 
mouth when Blake was upon him. He lifted him from 
his seat, and flung him across the room against the oppo- 
site wall. 

Wickliffe lay for a moment stunned, but, on recovering, 
spraug to his feet, and, shaking his hand at Blake, said : 

‘“*My boy, you may take your measure for a coffin ; 
after this, you will need one.” 

He then left the room, and Blake would have rushed 
after him, but for being restrained by those present. 

They detained him some time, reasoning with him on 
the absurdity of quarreling with a man of Wickliffe’s 
stamp. But at last he left them—for he had five miles to 
ride home—and, mounting his horse, was soon galloping 
along the road. 

Soon after, two more of the loiterers in the barroom pre- 
pared to start on their homeward way. Their road lay 
in the same direction as Blake and Wickliffe had taken. 
They were riding quietly along, when, on a sudden, a loud 
cry, from a little distance, fell upon their ears. In a 
moment it was repeated. 

‘*There’s foul play here,” said one, named Walton. 
‘‘Some one begging formercy! Did you hear the name ?” 

val | hg 

**T did, and it was Harry. 
scores with Wickliffe ?” 

**T hope not.” 

A dozen leaps of their horses brought them round the 
copse of trees, which had shut out a sight that made 
them shudder. 

Within twenty yards of them, extended on his back, 
stone dead, lay Wickliffe. Bending over him was Blake, 
grasping a knife, which was driven to the haft into his 
bosom. 

“Good God! 


murder !” 


Can Harry Blake be settling 


Harry Blake taken red-handed in a 
exclaimed Grayson. Oh, 


Harry, what have you done ?” 


** Don’t stab again. 


Walton sprang from his horse and threw himself upon 
Blake, exclaiming : 

**T charge you with murder.” 

Blake stared. 

‘‘Me with murder ? 
kill him !’ 

‘‘Tt won't do,” said Walton. 
knife in your grasp 
js a sad ending of this afternoon’s quarrel.” 

‘Will you hear me ?” said Blake, earnestly ; ‘“‘ and yon, 
Grayson, who are older and less impetuous than Walton, 
listen to me. I came here but a moment before yourself, 
hearing some one calling for help. I found Wickliffe 
dead, with this knife in his bosom, and was endeavoring 
to pull it out when you came up. ‘That is the truth, so 
help me God !” 

Grayson shook his head. 

‘Would that I could believe you, Harry ! 
hove to be saved, I saw you stab him—I did.” 


Are you mad ? 


Why, I didn’t 


‘*T saw you with the 


in his bosom—and him dead! This 


But, as I 
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Harry clasped his hands, and said: ‘‘ And you intend 
to swear to that, and charge me with this deed ?” 

‘‘'There is no help for it, as I can see,” said Grayson. 
“You know I am a magistrate, and must do my duty. 
God grant you may prove yourself innecent ; but, unless 
my eyes deceived me, I saw you stab that man.” 

“Tf that is your belief, God help me,” said Blake. ‘If 
Tam charged with murder, such a fact, sworn to, would 
hang me. But you have not looked round for traces of 
any other murderer. He may be hid somewhere about 
here.” 

After a fruitless search for some time, finding only foot- 
prints corresponding with Blake’s, they mounted their 
horses, rode to the nearest magistrate, delivering Harry 
over in due form to the law, and prepared to remove the 
body of Wickliffe. 

When Harry Blake was first imprisoned, he bore stoutly 
up against his fate. But stone walls and close, pent-up 
chambers, with their stifling, stagnant air and their murky 
twilight, are sure to mildew the heart, and break down 
strength and hope. 

In due time the day of trial arrived. The counsel for 
the prosecution dwelt briefly but clearly on the facts 
already known. The quarrel, the threat, the ride home, 
the discovery with the murdered man, the footprints in 
the road, corresponding with the prisoner’s, the testimony 
of Grayson that he saw Blake stab Wickliffe, was con- 
elusive ; and the jury—after the judge’s charge—without 
leaving their seats, returned a verdict of ‘“ guilty.” 

The day of the execution came. Among the multitude 
collected to witness the sight was Grayson. He implored 
him to confess. 

‘* No, I cannot, for I am innocent.” 

These were Blake’s last words, and in a few moments 
his earthly career was ended. 

About three months after the execution, the judge who 
presided at the trial received a note from a prisoner under 
sentence of death, requesting to see him without delay, as 
his sentence was to be carried into effect on the day fol- 
lowing. On his way thither, he overtook Grayson going 
to the same place, having reseived a like summons. They 
were at a loss to understand it. Arrived, they entered 
the cell together. 

The prisoner was seated at a wooden table. 
tall, gaunt, with sunken eyes and hollow cheeks. 

“You,” he said, turning to the judge, “‘ presided at the 
trial of young Harry Blake ?” 

“*T did.” 

‘And you,” turning to Grayson, ‘‘ swore you saw him 
stab Wickliffe. On your testimony, principally, he was 
hung.” 


He was 


“T did. I saw him with my own eyes !” 

The prisoner uttered a low, sneering laugh, and, turn- 
ing to the judge first, and then to the witness, said : 

‘You sentenced an innocent man ; and you swore toa 
falsehood. Harry Blake did not kill Wickliffe. He was 
as innocent of the sin of murder as you were—more so 
than you are now. You have blood and perjury on your 
soul, for J murdered William Wickliffe !” 

And in a few words he described the scene, his hiding. 
place, and all. 

“God have mercy on me !” exclaimed Grayson, as hae 
fell senseless to the floor. 

It, is needless to go into the details of the prisoner’s 
so full and clear that it left no 
doubt on the mind of the judge that he was guilty of 
Wickliffe’s murder, and that Harry Blake was another of 
those who had gone to swell the list of victims of circum- 
stantial evidence. 


confession, which was 
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iv is said that the jasmine was introduced into Tuscany | her. She planted it, hoping thas to preserve it for her 
by a certain grand duke who bronght it from some tropi- | wedding-day, and to her delight it took root, throve and 
cal country, and placul it, with many injunctions for its | grew into a stately bush, from which she gathered flowers 


careful tendance, in the hands of his gardener, intending | salable for their rarity, and so accumulated a sum «! 
to present it to the Princess of France. The gardener | money which facilitated her marriage. To this day the 
had a sweetheart, and wishing to please her, he one day | maidens of Tuscany wear a sprig of jasmine, in token that 
broke off a slip of the cherished plant and offered it to | they can bring a lucky dower to the man of their choic 
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WITH HER LITTLE HEAD COCKED ON ONE SIDE, AND THE GATHERED SKIRTS HELD AWAY a HER TINY 
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BY-GONE DAYS. 

Wo loves not, on a Winter's night, 
To watch, with drowsy eyes, 

The burning faggots’ flickering light 
Alternate fall and rise ? 

Who loves not, by the fitful gleam, 
Deep-iost in memory’s trance to lie, 

And dreaming wake, and waking dream 
Of happy days gone by? 

Anon the fickle flame hath died, 
Yet still the embers glow; 

And now in fuller, clearer tide 
The streams of memory flow; 

And back to childhood’s distant shore 
We fondly gaze with longing eye, 

And, gazing, can discern once more 
The happy days gone by. 

Yet wherefore ? if the Past be bright, 
Bright too the Future’s smile; 

And present pleasures, counted light, 
Are fleeting far the while. 

Time’s ever-rolling orb displays 
New joys; and yet, we know not why, 

They charm us not, as did the days, 
The happy days gone by. 


———_—__—-—- — 


A DARK DEED. . 


By Erra W. Pierce. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE WORLD WELL LOST, 


T was a small, cheerless room, up two flights 

of stairs, on the sunless side of a narrow, 
shabby, west-end street—one of the many 
cells in a crowded hive—that is, a cheap 
Boston lodging-house. Only one window 
lighted the apartment, and from it nothing 
could be seen save back yards and faded 
brick walls, and shed-tops hung with 
strings of frozen cloths, and haunted by 
all the felines of the neighborhood. The 
door opened on a narrow landing, along 
which the feet of lodgers coming and 
going beat a continual and monotonous tattoo. Every 
room, however humble, has, like every individual, a char- 
acter of its own. In this one, dire confusion and dis- 
comfort reigned. 

A coal fire, bnrning in an ugly, air-tight stove, warmed 
the arctic atmosphere. The ingrain carpet was full of 
holes—dangerous traps for unwary feet. In one corner 
stood a cradle, from which proceeded at times the moan 
of a sick child; in another was a table, littered with 
empty soda-bottles, stumps of cigars, powder and rouge, 
mock pearls and tinsel, soothing-syrup and stale sand- 
wiches. The chairs and sofa, all of worn-out hair-cloth, 
were strewn with articles of female apparel—ribbons, slip- 
pers, brief skirts much “pangled, cheap gilt ornaments 
and artificial flowers. A stage-dress, half finished, trailed 
on the worn carpet, with the needle still sticking in its 
airy white folds. 

To the orderly eye the general effect of this miscella- 
neous apartment was not agreeable. Plainly its presiding 
genius had a mind unbiased by rules, and a svul that 
dirt and disorder could not dismay. 

She was standing now before an old mirror, tiited for- 
ward from the wall, so as to reflect her whole petite 
ficure—a creature so pretty, that tc look at her was to 
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forget all her sins and short-comings—and of these Iris | 


Greylock hal the fall share ef ordinary mortals. 








She was a little flashing brunette, with big, velvety 
black eyes set in a small, pearly face, and soft, dark hair 
curling like a child’s all over her charming head. She 
had a dimpled red mouth that could be fretful and mulish 
enough on provocation, a weak chin and a phenomenally 
slender figure. In public this young creature was known 
as Sylphide, a ballet-girl in a second class theatre; in 
private she was a wife and mother—one, too, who had, as 
she herself asserted, much to suffer and endure. 

‘*Tra-la-la!” she hummed, as she gathered up her 
rather untidy skirts from a pair of the frailest, loveliest 
feet that ever twinkled on the boards of a stage. ‘‘ Tra- 
la-la |” and she surveyed her own charming image in the 
glass. ‘‘I wonder if I shall have any bouquets thrown to 
me to-night. I wonder if he will be there, in that right- 
hand box, ogling me through his glass, and turning the 
other dancers green with envy. Well, I am pretty, and I 
will be admired! What is life without admiration ? 
When one’s home is a dreary den, up two pair back, and 
when one’s husband is the most disagreeable of men ; 
this world would be a howling wilderness, indeed, but for 
the ballet and the lights and the music and the compli- 
ments.” 

A plaintive cry from the cradle. Mrs. Iris paid no heed 
to it. The last thing on earth which had power to move 
her was the voice of her own child. There, in front of 
the old, cracked glass, she suddenly began to whirl around 
on the tips of her toes, like a bit of thistle-down in the 
wind. The soft color leaped into her oval cheek, a great 
light into her velvety black eyes. With her little head 
cocked on one side, and the gathered skirts held away 
from her tiny feet, she poised and floated and swayed in 
a very poem of motion. 

‘*Kenyon says I will yet be a Taglioni or a Fanny 
Elsler,” she muttered, contracting her fair brows un- 
pleasantly. ‘‘That’s flattery, of course; and yet, I 
might—I might—were it not for Robert and the baby to 
hold me back, and drag me down “ 

The sentence ended with a nervous cry, for, looking 
into the glass at that moment, Mrs. Iris saw mirrore:| 
there another face—blonde, bearded —lowering with 
wrath. Its owner had just entered the chamber, and was 
leaning against the door, surveying the pretty dancer with 
anything but a pleased air. 

**Oh, dance on,” he said, dryly, when he found himself 
discovered ; ‘‘ dance, by all means, Iris; don’t let mo 
disturb you. What is life worth if one cannot dance ?” 

The human butterfly before the glass made a pretty 
pirouette, and then came down squarely on her tiny feet. 

**How you frighten one!” she pouted. ‘*Why do you 
creep upon me in this disagreeable way ? I must prac- 
tice my steps somewhere. Time was when my husband 
was proud of my talent as a danseuse. It was in 
ballet that he first fell in love-with me.” 

He slowly advanced into the middle of the room, a 
handsome fellow, scarcely past twenty, and wearing an 
unmistakable air of birth and breeding ; but his blonde, 
clear-cut face was rufiled now and embittered, and great 
vexation of spirit looked out of his blood-shotten eyes. 

‘*My taste has improved since that day,” he answered, 
roughly ; ‘‘I am scarcely the fool which I then was, Ivis.”’ 

“ How flattering! Many thanks. But if my husband 
has ceased to admire me si 

He finished the sentence for her. 

‘There are plenty of other men to do it in his stead.” 

She flung back her saucy head. 

“Yes. But pray do not speak so loud, Robert—you 
will wake the child, and if there is one thing more dreadful 
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| than another, it is to have that little vixen wake.” 
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** Affectionate mother ! 
in a parent like you! 
morning ?” 

She nodded, and began to gather up the half-finished 
stage-dress from the floor. 

‘* What did he say ?” demanded Robert Greylock. 

‘The baby cannot live,” she answered, serenely ; ‘‘ he 
was surprised to find her still breathing. She has some 
dreadful thing—congestion, or a kindred ailment.” 

He surveyed her in mingled contempt and wrath. 

** And following that information, Mrs. Greylock, I find 
you posing and gyrating like a wild creature, before the 
glass here—making ready to appear as usual in the ballet 
to-night.” 

The weak, red mouth took a sullen droop. 

‘‘And why not? Baby will not die any sooner for that, 
and the housemaid Martha can watch her quite as well as 
anybody, and give the medicines in proper time. I must 
start for rehearsal in just twenty minutes ’—glancing at a 
clock on the mantel—‘‘ money must be earned for the 
doctor’s bill, for the rent of this miserable room, for a 
hundred-and-one things. I do not dance for pleasure 
altogether. Be kind enough to recollect, Robert Grey- 
lock, that of late you have contributed very little to the 
family purse.” 

He reddened to his eyes. 

‘‘True,” he muttered, with a short, forced laugh. 
‘‘Curse the newspapers! They will buy nothing of my 
wares! I suppose I have no talent for writing—in fact, I 
have several times been told as much. I must try fresh 
fields and pastures new—something in the hod-carrying 
line, or maybe I might successfully turn railway porter, or 
waiter at a cheap restaurant. Ah, it’s a thousand pities, 
Iris, that I did not wait to master the profession for which 
my father had destined me before I committed the folly of 
matrimony. Then I might have earned you a decent 
living.” 

She answered not a word. The chagrin and misery in 
Robert Greylock’s voice did not move her in the least. 
There was a brief, uncomfortable silence ; then the young 
fellow stepped over to the cradle, and lifted a blanket 
from the wasted face of the sick baby—the offspring of a 
most unlucky marriage. The little thing now lay in a sort 
of stupor—its moaning had ceased. It looked like a 
crushed snowdrop. The wee body was but a bundle of 
bones, the tiny hands lay spread like claws on the blanket, 
ihe long lashes closely vailed the sunken eyes. Plainly 
the hours of that short life were numbered. Greylock 
stared moodily down at his child. 

!’he burst out. ‘* With your sooth- 


Happy the child that rejoices 
Has the doctor been here this 


‘* Poor little wretch ! 
ing syrups and your sleeping potions, and your gross 
neglect, Lris, you have brought her to this! Just as well, 
perhaps—the daughter of Robert Greylock could have 
known only misfortune in the future. She is happy in 
making so early an exit from all this.” 

And he glanced around on the poverty and discomfort 
of the room. Mrs. Iris waxed resentful. 

‘*Great Heaven! Do you expect me, with my own 
living to earn, to give all my time and strength to that 
atom? I hate babies—crying, fretful things! You must 
have been drinking, Robert, or you would not be so dis- 
agreeable.” 

Standing face to face there, in that untidy room, over 
that dying baby, this married boy and girl, with whom life 
was allawry, made a striking picture—he, with his blonde, 
high-bred face, wretched and full of smothered fury—she, 
80 darkly handsome, and bristling with the defiance of one 
who had secretly determined her future course, and meant 
to follow it at any cost. 








No,” he answered, slowly, ‘‘ I have not been drinking— 
Ido not believe in that mode of drowning difficulties. 
Iris, you went to an oyster supper last night with the 
other ballet girls, after the play was over, and that fellow 
Kenyon was there.” 

She snatched up a cheap gilt ornament from the table, 
and crushed it unconsciously in her nervous fingers. 

‘Well, what of that ? He is at all our suppers.” 

“‘T dare say. ‘Take care! Do not exasperate me too 
much! Iam scarcely the husband to stand that sort of 
thing. Now listen, Iris. I have had quite enough of 
Arthur Kenyon, and of your other associates. We must 
turn our backs on the life we are now leading, and begin 
a new one. It is plain that the child is doomed, but we 
have each-other—we will start out together on an untrod- 
den track.” 

She opened wide her lovely eyes. 

‘*Yes,” she replied, “‘we have each other, but, unluckily, 
that is a possession which neither of us seems to value. 
And what do you mean by a new life? I hate riddles.” 

“‘T have heard of an opening in Colorado—on a sheep 
ranch. A new country is the place for a man like me. It 
is useless to wait about here longer for my father’s forgive- 
ness. ‘Till the crack of doom he will never forget that I 
defied him to his face—he will never receive you as his 
daughter. So good-by to hope in that direction—good-by 
to a fortune that will come by inheritance—I must make 
one for myself. We are young—why, our combined ages 
are less than forty years—surely it is possible for us to 
retrieve our past mistakes, is it not, Iris ?” 

Consternation, wrath, disgust struggled together in her 
fair young face. She drew quickly back. 

**Colorado! Never !” she cried ; ‘‘ as well say the Feejec 
Islands. I would die first !” 

*‘For God’s sake, think again, Iris! 
chance.” 

She stamped on the floor like a furious child. 

*T do not care! I will not go to Colorado, and I will 
not leave the stage.” 

‘You will not help me to make a start, Iris?” ho 
pleaded. 

“Twill not leave the stage!” she repeated, her voice 
rising toa scream. ‘ You shall not rob me of everything, 
I have given up enough already for your sake !” 

‘** What have you given up for my sake ?” he demanded, 
sternly. 

She was in a white heat of passion, and her black eyes 
fairly blazed in her pretty face. 

‘* Happiness for one thing—peace for another. TIT acs 
happy till I knew you,”’she cried. ‘You might have left 
me tomy own way. Did you not promjse that I should 
have wealth and position? Did you not say that your 
father would forgive you for marrying against his will ? 
Yes, and you deceived me grossly! We have waited 
eighteen miserable months in this lodging-house for his 
blessing and his money, and now you admit that we are never 
likely to get either. Iam pretty, and all men admire me. 
But for you I might have made a brilliant match—I might 
have married a man who had wealth of his own, and wa: 
not dependent on the whims ofa purse-proud old father !” 

‘‘ Arthur Kenyon, perhaps,” sneered Robert Greylock. 

‘“Yoes,” she answered with reckless candor, ‘‘ Arthur 
Kenyon !” 


It is my only 


Into his eyes leaned a look not good to see, but he hei 
far more self-control than his young wife. 

“T admit the truth of your statements, Mrs. Greylock,”’ 
he answered, bitterly, ‘‘ but permit me to also name a few 
things which 7 have lost for your sake—friends, home, 
profession, kindred, fortune, social position—trifles that 
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you might remember when counting over your own sacri- 
fices.” 

She dropped on the hair-cloth sofa, regardless of the 
spangiec: skirts, the ribbons and artificial flowers that she 
crushed in the act, and began to sob. 

““Why did you marry me, Robert? It was a frightful | 
mistake! You have learned to despise me, and I--I— 
quite abhor you! Then, too, our wretched poverty is 
enough of itself to make life intolerable. Why do you not 
write again to your father, or to that Aunt Pamela who 
used to be fond of you in your boyhood? She might 
induce him to treat us with decency.” 

They had quarreled incessantly for a year and a half— 
this scene was but one of many in their brief marital ex- 
perience, yet, at sight of her tears the stern lines of his 
face begay to soften. 

“‘ Self-respect forbids me to write again to my father,’ 
he answered, in a gentler tone. ‘‘He has sent back my 
last three letters unopened. And as for my aunt—well, 
Aunt Pamela is a mere cypher at Greylock Woods. I 
have written to her, but in vain. Doubtless my father 
forbids her to hold any communication with the prodigal, 
and she dare not disobey him—his will is her law—poor, 
meek, long-suffering Aunt Pam! No, I pin my hopes no 
longer to any one at the Woods. Henceforth I will stand 
or fall by myself.” : 

A moment of silence, then he made a step toward her. 

‘Tris.’ he pleaded, ‘‘ have we not had enough of this 
mutual recrimination ? We are husband and wife—death 
only can part us. Is it wise, is it profitable for us to hate 
each other ? Come, let us be friends.”’ 

A change swept her fiery, frivolous little face. He 
looked so handsome, and strong and manly—there was so 
much promise of future power in the ring of his voice— 
such infinite tenderness in his violet eyes, that her way- 
ward heart melted suddenly. She arose to her feet—a 
faint smile dawned on her mutinous red lips—she was 
about to cast herself in his arms, when—oh, miserable 
fatality !—the door of the chamber flew abruptly open, 
and the tousled head of a housemaid was thrust in. 

‘For Mrs. Greylock,” she cried, shrilly, ‘‘ with the com- 
pliments of Mr. Kenyon, as-sent by his servant, ma’am.” 

And this messenger of evil held out to Mrs. Iris an 
enormous bouquet of the costliest hot-house exotics. 

Nothing could have been more unfortunate. The pro- 
mise of peace which seemed just dawning on the luckless 
young pair vanished instantly. Robert Greylock let fall 
an oath, and snatched the flowers from the girl. Ashe 
did so, something fell from their odorous depths—a 
bracelet in the form of a serpent, with diamond eyes and 
scales of emeralds. 

*“Oh, how lovely !” screamed Iris, rushing toward her 
husband ; ‘‘ Robert, give it to me—it is mine !” 

He flung the flowers on the floor, and trampled them 
under his feet—roses, lilies, orchids and camellias—all in 
splendid ruin. Then, keeping her at bay with one hand, 
with the other he held the bracelet out of her reach. 

‘** Has it come to this ?” he thundered. ‘‘ Do you accept 
such gifts from a man like Kenyon? Stand back! I 
would sooner see your hand burn in the fire than touch 
his jewels ! Leave him to me. I will teach him a lesson 
which he will not soon forget !” 

He was actually going to keep the bracelet from her. 
If there was one thing above another which this vain, light 
sylphide loved, it was the lustre of gems and gold. She 
cried out like a little fury. 

“How dare you, Robert! That bracelet was sent to 
me—lI will have it. You have no right to hold it from me. 
When have you given me flowers or diamonds ?” 


’ 





At a leok from Greylock the tousled housemaid fled 
though in her soul she longed to see this battle througi 
To her, Sylphide was a lovely, talented young creature, 
sadly abused by a jealous husband. 

“But she’s a match for him,” thought the girl, ex. 
ultantly, as she paused to listen on the landing. ‘‘ He's 
got a whole handful when he tries to master her.” 

Left alone with his wife, Robert Greylock’s face as- 
sumed an expression which Sylphide had never seen upon 
it before. 

‘“*When have I given you flowers or dianionds ?” he 
echoed, sternly. ‘It’s a long time, I dare say ; but if 
your husband cannot provide such things for you, be 
sure, Iris, that you will not wear those bought by other 
men’s money! I would kill you first! Have you ceased 
to respect yourself ? Have you ceased to respect me ?” 

Her heart began to quake, but she kept a bold front. 

‘* Arthur Kenyon is an old friend of mine ; I knew him 
before you ever came in my way,” she said, indignantly. 
“* My poor father was a dancing-master, as I have often 
told you, and once on a time he had, among other pupils, 
a boy, born of a Spanish creole mother and an American 
father—the heir to a big West Indian estate. He had 
been sent to the North to be educated. Of course I mean 
Kenyon. Iwas a child then, in pinafores, and often my 
father made me dance with the half-creole, and help him 
with his steps, because he seemed to learn things much 
more readily from me than from papa. Even at that 
early day he admired me greatly. He used to call me his 
little sweetheart, and promise to marry me when we 
should both grow up. Papa thought it a charming idyl. 
I remember that Kenyon gave us no end of costly pre: 
sents which we never dreamed of refusing !” 

Robert Greylock smiled grimly. 

‘And why, may I ask, did he not fulfill the tender 
promises which he made you in your early years ?” 

She bit her lip. 

“‘T do not know. Most likely he quite forgot me. His 
guardian sent him to Europe, or something of that sort, 
and I never heard of him again.- I never saw him until 
I was married to you, and he made himself known to me 
one night in the green-room of the theatre, having recog- 
nized me among all the girls of the ballet. Give me my 
brace.et, Robert. There is no more harm in accepting a 
gift from him now than there was in the days when I 
taught him his steps in poor papa’s dancing-room.” 

“You err. Then you were your father’s daughter. 
Now you are my wife !” 

** You are painfully Puritanic.” 

“That charge, Iris, can never be brought against you !” 

She reddened. Her pretty mouth grew mulish again. 

‘“*T will not bear your tyranny longer !” she burst out ; 
‘‘there is an end to everything, even to my patience. 
Robert Greylock, I shall keep to my own wav of life, and 
I defy you to take me from it! Iam sick or this stuffy 
lodging-house, sick of my wretched existence as your 
wife, sick of your constant jealousy. I wish I might 
never see your face again! Now wili you give me my 
bracelet ?” 

She tried to snatch it from his hand. Ee flung her 
back almost savagely, holding the costly trinket further 
beyond her reach. 

‘‘You wish never to see my face again ?” he queried, 
with ominous calmness. ‘‘ Do you mean that, Iris ?” 

‘Yes, she raged, ‘‘as Heaven hears me, and more— 
much more! Go to Colorado--to the ends of the earth- - 
go, and never, never, never come back 

He turned and walked straight to the door, but paused 
on its threshold for one last look at the disorderly room, 
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odorous with Kenyon’s crushed flowers, for one last 
glance at the girl—‘‘a rosebud set with little willful 
thorns ”—as she leaned, pale with wrath, against the old 
sofa. Even then, if she had given him but a smile, a 
word, he would have thrown himself at her feet. As for 
the child in the cradle, it is doubtful if he saw or thought 
of it at that bitter moment. 

“You shall have your wish, Iris,” he said. ‘ You have 
looked your last on me, so keep to your own ways, and 
good-by, sweetheart, for ever !”” 

The next moment the door closed, and he was gone. 





CHAPTER II. 


ARTHUR KENYON. 


Foutt length upon a luxurious sofa, in a private parlor 
of a fashionable up-town hotel, a man was stretched, the 
picture of indolent ease, at the very hour of this unlucky 
quarrel betwixt Robert Greylock and his pretty young 
wife. 

A pillow of crimson silk embroidered with gold thread 
supported the head of the lounger, and he held the amber 
mouthpiece of a Turkish nargileh between his lazy lips. 
It was high noon by the clock, but this darling of fortune, 
this gentleman of wealth and leisure, had but just par- 
taken of the first meal of the day, and was seeking a little 
needful rest after the wearisome exertion. On a thala- 
chite table beside him stood a silver dish like a shell, 
heaped with letters, all with unbroken seals. -Over the 
plate-glass windows the rich curtains were drawn to 
subdue the garish light. The temperature of the room 
stood at something more than eighty degrees Fahrenheit, 
and the air was steeped in exquisite French perfumes like 
the boudoir of some court beauty of the old régime. 
This atmosphere, most unwholesome to healthy lungs, 
suited Arthur Kenyon. From his Spanish creole mother 
he had inherited both his wealth and his tastes. He 
loved to bask in sunlight and fire-glow, like a snake, and 
to inhale the heavy odors that reminded him of sultry 
southern gardens, burning in the splendors of a never- 
ending bloom. 

In figure, Mr. Kenyon was long and lissome, with a 
panther-like grace in all his movements. He was young, 
too, almost boyish—olive-skinned and straight-featured 
as an Arab, with slumberous black eyes and an Antinous- 
like head, crowned with night-black curls. 

Indolently he lay for a space, and through half closed 
lids watched the pale blue smoke arise in delicate spirals 
from the nargileh—a memento of Eastern travel—then 
he threw down the pipe, and turning on the silken sofa- 
pillow, against the rich hue of which his face looked like 
a piece of bronze, he extended one languid hand toward 
the malachite table. 

“What a bore!” he muttered, drawing the silver shell 
and its contents toward himself. With a wearied air he 
began to read the letters—invitations to kettledrums and 
high teas, to dinners and private balls and récherché par- 
ties; for this wealthy, indolent youth, who had just 
enough of Southern beauty in his face, and Southern fire 
and passion in his veins to invest him with the glamour 
of romance, was a great favorite in good society. His 
Spanish eyes and languishing airs had made many a 
woman’s heart ache. The silver shell this day held 
more than onze billet d’amour, but these the indifferent re- 
cipient read with a shrug of his shoulders or a smile of 
disdain. 

“ Bsh! a surfeit of sweets !” he muttered ; “one soon 
tires of this sort of thing. It grows monotonous, and 
I hate monotony. I call it deuced bad form for women 








to fling themselves at a fellow’s head with such painful 
directness.” 

He dropped the letters back into the shell, and taking 
up a little Milanese mandolin from a tiger-skin rug by his 
side, he drew the ivory plectrum softly across its strings. 

Decidedly Spanish and cavalier-like he looked, as he 
lolled there on his rich pillows, with his dark creole face 
shining against their deep crimson, and his long, lithe, 
swarthy figure unconsciously assuming the most graceful 
curves. A strain of dance-music which he had heard at a 
certain theatre on the preceding night, was running 
through his head, and the little mandolin straightway 
gave it voice. Through the hot, perfumed room, tho 
notes fluttered and whirled, like birds out of a conjuror's 
box, and Arthur Kenyon smiled to himself as, before his 
languid, half-closed eyes, the stage arose again, with its 
lights and shifting scenes, and the pretty, spangled 
figures of the ballet-dancers, He played the air quite 
through—he had a passion for music, and had studied 
abroad with the best mastersg—doubtless he might havo 
gained a living at the sweet art if fate had not made him a 
man of fortune. Then, still caressing the strings with 
one hand, whereon a solitaire diamond blazed like a 
living eye, Mr. Kenyon fell into a train of thought which 
ran something in this wise : 

‘*By Jove! how unspeakably pretty that girl looke« 
last night—like a houri out of Mahomet’s paradise ! 
The old dancing-master’s little daughter more than ful- 
fills the promise of her childhood. I loved her madly in 
those callow days, when I was learning the terpsichorean 
art of her pauper father. My guardian, I remember, 
became really alarmed for my safety at last, and packed 
me off to Europe, bon gré mal gré—and all because of 
little Iris! That merry time comes back to me most 
vividly. I can still hear the buzz of the master’s old 
violin—a Bergonzi, by the way, in a state of excellent 
preservation—and the light tap of Iris’s tiny fect, as she 
used to whirl around that chilly, meagre room, like a top 
that had been set going and could not be stopped. They 
were wretchedly poor, and worse yet, they were continu- 
ally thrusting their poverty in one’s face. But, Heaven 
above! how the child could dance, and how pretty she 
was! Pity she had ever thrown herself away on that un- 
known fellow, Greylock—that starving scribbler, with his 
aristocratic pretensions, unsupported by a dollar. Deuce 
take him! He’s as jealous as a Pasha. Does he know 
that once I might have had his charming wife for tho 
asking? Yes, by Jove! she was heart-broken when I was 
driven away to Europe. She sobbed upon my breast, 
she kissed me, she wept till her pretty eyes were as red as 
a rabbit's. DoTI regret the apathy which left her then 
unwon ? DoI regret the daughter of the penniless danc- 
ing-master who had not a second coat to his back—the 
lovely little shallow-pate so far below me in the social 
scale, and whose one only ambition was to flirt her 
spangled skirts on the boards of a stage? No, I think 
not ; I have a poor opinion of matrimony, even under the 
best conditions, and a mesalliance is my particular abhor- 
rence. So perverse am I by nature that it is the unat- 
tainable which I covet most. I never sighed for pretty 
Sylphide till I found her the property of somebody else.” 
A heartless laugh bubbled over his handsome lips. 


“The Lady Jane, she thought it sair, 
That she should see her love nae mair!” 


he hummed, still toying with the mandolin. Then he 
continued his reverie : 


“Poor little thing! she has not forgotten me. I was 
sure of that the first night I met her in the greenroom. 
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She grew red and white by turns—she seemed ready to 
sink at my feet—such women have no self-control. She 
was desperately fond of me in the old days, at the danc- 
ing master’s; is she fond of me still? It looks like it, 
surely. Now, the question that disturbs me is this: 
Shall I take myself out of her way, or shall I remain 
here, a thorn in the side of that glowering husband ? Is 
the game worth the candle? I scarcely know. Strange 
to say, my doubts upon this point increase with the cer- 
tainty of my success.” 

He let the mandolin slip from his hold again, such con- 
tinued effort bored him, and throwing his dark head back 
upon the pillow, he turned the vexing problem languidly 
in his mind. From this occupation he was aroused by a 
knock at the door. <A colored servant opened it. 

‘**A gentleman to see Mr. Kenyon,” he announced. 

“What name ?” 

“He would give none, sir.” 

“Well, show him in.” 

Across the threshold of that luxurious room stepped 
Robert Greylock, his blonde face a trifle paler than usual, 
his level brows knitted ominously over his steel-blue 
eyes. 

“Gad !” muttered Kenyon, “little Sylphide’s husband. 
Wonder if he’s come in peace or war ?” 

He did not trouble himself to rise and receive his vis- 
itor, but keeping his reclining position he drawled : 

‘‘How d’ye do, Greylock? I say, help yourself to a 


chair. Quite a surprise and pleasure, of course. What 
can I do for you ?” 
The patronizing tone was highly offensive. Greylock 


advanced toward the sofa. He was breathing curiously, 
but he gave no other sign of agitation. As soon as the 
waiter closed the door, and the two men were left to- 


| 


gether, Sylphide’s husband drew from his pocket a brace- | 


let in the form of a serpent, set with emeralds and dia- 
monds. 

‘“« Are you the scoundrel who sent my wife this thing ?” 
he cried. 

Ah! it was war then, not peace. Kenyon gathered 
himself up from the sofa, and kicked the mandolin out 
of his way. 

“That thing, my dear sir,” he answered, carelessly, 
‘‘was sent, not to your wife, but to my old friend, Syl- 
phide, the artiste, as a slight token of my admiration and 
esteem.” 

‘‘ Your distinctions are too nice for me,” sneered Rob- 
ert Greylock, glancing around the room for something 
which he did not see. Kenyon shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt seems that you are jealous. That is unfortunate. 
Did Sylphide refuse to accept my gift, that you bring 


it back to me like this? In former days she was not so | 


fastidious.” 

‘“‘T, her husband, refuse it for her,” replied Greylock ; 
‘‘and at the same time I wish to say that your cursed 
impudence is utterly inexcusable.” 

Kenyon, leaning against the malachite table, face to 
face with the angry young husband, stroked his mustache 
with the hand on which the big diamond blazed. 

‘* My friend, pray choose your words more carefully,” 
he drawled. ‘I knew little Sylphide years ago. We were 
then famous friends. I am sorry for her—deucedly sorry ! 
She should not have thrown herself away on a cypher like 
you. Her unhappiness is no secret to her many admirers. 
Perhaps you do not know that I might have been her 
husband myself if I had so desired.” 

Nothing could have been more exasperating than his 
tone. Seemingly unmoved, Greylock answered, ‘‘ I admit 
my ignorance.” 
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“Tt is quite true,” said Kenyon, with alaugh ; ‘‘ Iassure 
you I had hard work to escape the old dancing-master. 
He was ambitious for his daughter. _ I think he died from 
the disappointment, when I went abroad. As for Sylphide 
herself—the pretty little darling !—she was as ready to fall 
into my arms as a ripe peach from a wind-shaken tree.” 

The ominous eyes which had been searching the sump- 
tuous room, alighted just at this opportune instant upon 
a corner table, on which lay a hat and cane—the latter 
lithe, tough and strong. Like lightning Greylock snatched 
it up with one hand, and with the other he seized Arthur 
Kenyon by the collar. The creole was no match for his 
adversary, who had twice his physical strength, and was 
now made irresistible by rage. There was no word—no 
outcry, but the strong cane descended, relentless as Fate— 
fast and furious fell the blows. Greylock smote and 
spared not. 

In a few moments all was over. Arthur Kenyon, the 
curled darling of society, had received as sound a thrash- 
ing as was ever administered to man. The bracelet of 
diamonds and emeralds lay trampled out of all shape and 
beauty on the tufted floor, and Greylock, standing like a 
victorious viking over the prostrate admirer of his wife, 
broke the cane in pieces, and laid the same on the fallen 
man. 

‘*Be wise and profit by this lesson,” he said, dryly. 

Kenyon could not rise, for the foot of the other held 
him down, but he turned on the rich carpet and looked 
up at Greylock, his dark face livid, distorted, diabolic. 

‘*You shall pay for this with your life!” he hissed. 

Greylock laughed derisively. 

“You grow tragic. Adieu, Mr. Kenyon. Believe me, 
the pleasure which I have experienced from this little visit 
I shall long remember.” 

He walked straight to the door. 
feet and glared after him. 

‘*We shall meet next time under different circum- 
stances,” he said, hoarsely. 

Greylock shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*That depends upon the manner in which you conduct 
yourself in the future,” he answered, and straightway made 
his exit from the place, with head held high, and a look of 
sombre but intense satisfaction on his face. 

And this was the end of the marriage which had cost 
him so much! His was no uncommon story. A high- 
spirited fellow of twenty, sole heir to a grand estate, 
with a brilliant career opening before him, he had looked 
on the fair face of a woman, and like another Mare Antony, 
recklessly thrown his world away for love, given up his 
birthright of ease and honor and luxury for one who 
now trampled on his heart, and scorned him to his face. 

‘* My father did well,” he said to himself, bitterly, ‘‘ to 
cast off a son who would stoop to marry a girl like that. 
What a precious idiot I have been—what a wreck I have 
made of my life! As God hears me, I will put the world 
betwixt myself and her.” 

He plunged into a maze of streets, all dreary and bitter 
cold upon this dull, wintry day, and walked for hours up 
and down, hither and thither, taking counsel with him- 
self regarding his future movements. Vessels of all kinds 
lay at the wharves—ocean steamers, foreign traders. Why 
not take flight in one of these, and return to his own land 
no more? Then the Colorado scheme thrust itself upon 
his consideration. In that vast new country he might 
Should he set 
Verily he would ! 


Kenyon arose to his 


find the peace which he had lost at home. 
his face toward its grand possibilities ? 
But how was he to go ? 

His purse was well nigh empty. ‘Where could he beg 
or borrow the money for the journey? There was but 
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one person on earth to whom he would stoop to ask for 
help, and that was his father. He felt sure the master of 


| 


Greylock Woods would be willing to advance the neces- | 


sary sum, if only for the sake of ridding himself of the | the greater part of their miserable married life. 


son, against whom his anger burned like fire. In the 
words but not the spirit of the biblical prodigal, he de- 
termined to arise and go to his father. 


The street lamps began to flash out—darkness had | 


fallen. Absorbed in his miserable thoughts he had wan- 
dered, aimless and dinnerless, from one end of the city to 
the other. For the first time he remembered his child. 
Was she still living, that little creature, unwelcome, 
neglected, yet by birth the heiress of « splendid fortune ? 
Greylock had not yet reached that pass when he could, 
like Rousseau, abandon his own flesh and blood. He 
meant to leave the city by an evening train, but first he 
must know the fate of his daughter. He started for the 
west-end lodging-house, determined, if possible, to avoid 
another meeting with Iris, and yet to learn if the offspring 
of their unlucky union still lived. 

By this time Sylphide would be making ready for the 
theatre. Mockingly her fair little face began to dance be- 
fore his eyes. Eighteen months before he had loved her 
better than his own life. The human heart is a perverse 
thing. His wrath, his jealousy, raged fiercely against her, 
but was he sure that he did not love her ? s 

As he entered the familiar street a carriage rolled by 
him, and stopped at the door of the lodging-house. He 
recognized it at a glance, and every drop of blood in his 
body seemed turning to fire. What! had he plied the 
cane so lightly that his enemy was already up and doing 
again? Quickly he stepped into the shadow of an ad- 
jacent wall. There he stood, seeing everything. 

A light figure came tripping down the steps of the 
lodging-house—Sylphide, wrapped in a fur-bordered 
mantle, and powdered and rouged to a degree—Sylphide, 
with black eyes dancing and red lips smiling, and no 
trace of remorse or sadness on her pretty, piquant face— 
Sylphide, as forgetful of the husband with whom she had 
quarreled, and the child, dead or dying, in the room 
above stairs, as if such trifles did not exist. 

As she appeared, the carriage-door opened, and Arthur 
Kenyon stepped out on the curb-stone. He seemed stiff 
in the joints, and scarcely as graceful as usual, but he bent 
gallantly, and kissed the danseuse’s hand. 

‘“‘ T have been ill all day,” Greylock distinctly heard him 
say, ‘‘ but I was determined that nothing should keep me 
from seeing you to-night. Where, may I ask, is Blue- 
beard ?” 

‘‘T do not know,” answered Sylphide, with an offensive 
little laugh, ‘‘and I do not care. We have quarreled.” 

Kenyon laughed also, and muttered ‘‘ Good !” Then he 
handed the pretty, painted doll into the carriage, and 
Robert Greylock, there in the sheltering shadow of the 
wall, stood and watched the pair ride away together. 

If one kind thought still remained in his heart for his 
foolish young wife, or one hope of reconciliation, that 
thought and that hope died then and there. 

“Go!” He flung the words scornfully after the reced- 
ing carriage. ‘‘I would not put out a hand to stop you! 
Some men would follow, perhaps, and send a bullet 
through your lover, but you are not worth the trouble, 
Mrs. Greylock ! I have a presentiment that this is my 
last glimpse of you—my last on earth.” 

In spite of his stoicism, real or feigned, he was in a state 
of mighty agitation. He began to pace up and down the 
pavement before the house, like a man distraught. 
Gradually the night air cooled the fire in his blood. He 
grew calmer. Then he remembered his child. 











a 


Mounting the steps he opened the door with a night- 
key, and ascended to the chamber, two pair back—the 
room where he had lived and quarreled with Sylphide for 
Full 
three-quarters of an hour had elapsed since her departure 
from the place. A shaded lamp lighted the disorder which 
she had left behind her—slippers kicked from little feet, 
toilet articles flung hither and thither, paint and powder- 
boxes overturned on the table, everything in untidy con- 
fusion. The sick child lay in the cradle, and beside her, 
as sole watcher and guardian, sat the tousled housemaid, 
Martha, with a dime novel on her lap to beguile the 
tedious hours of watching. It was Mrs. Iris’s custom to 
dose her baby with opiates, and then leave her to the care 
of this same servant, while she went forth to dance in the 
ballet, and shine at the lively little suppers which fre- 
quently followed the close of the play. 

Greylock shot one look around the chamber ; then he 
advanced softly to the cradle. The child lay under her 
blanket, cold and white, with sunken eyes and pinched 
blue lips. Did she still breathe ? He could not tell. 

Martha, with her slip-shod heels on another chair, and 
her head on a level with them, had dropped her novel at 
its most harrowing scene. Romance must yield to reality. 
Even hair-breadth escapes and midnight murders could 
no longer charm one who had, since early morning, been 
at the beck and call of a house-full of importunate lodgers. 
The girl’s unkempt head hung recklessly over the back of 
her chair, to the great danger of her neck, and with mouth 


| wide open, she was giving vent to snores, wild and dis- 





cordant. In short, this tired slave of the establishment 
had fallen, at the very beginning of the evening, fast 
asleep at her post. 

Greylock took in the situation at a glance. Since the 
child’s hours were numbered Martha had thought it a 
waste of time and opportunity to remain awake for that 
doomed atom of humanity. And in the same spirit, 
Sylphide, the mother, had gone to the theatre with Arthur 
Kenyon, leaving her dying baby to a weary, indifferent 
maid. The medicine for the night stood on the table, but 
who would now administer it to the failing, sinking child ? 

It is the last feather, saith the proverb, which breaks 
the camel’s back. Among the many things which strewed 
the room Robert Greylock was fortunate enough to find a 
tiny hood and a warm shawl. Noiselessly he lifted the 
baby from the cradle. 

There was small danger of waking Martha, who snored 
steadily and defiantly while he made his preparations. 
He tied the hood over the silky head, unable, even then, 


| to detect any sign of life in the tiny creature, folded her 





| limp body in the shawl, and kicking Sylphide’s gewgaws 


contemptuously out of his way, Robert Greylock left the 
unkempt maid to sleep on by the empty cradle, and 
unseen, unheard by any living being, he went off with his 
daughter, down the stairs, and out of the house. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE REFUGE. 

He descended to the cold, cheerless street. It chanced 
to be empty of any sign of life. With his bundle in his 
arms, he turned his back for ever on the lodging-house, 
and set forth on a strange journey. 

He had not gone a dozen yards before he realized that 
he had placed himself in a sore predicament. A host of 
difficulties confronted him. Could he go to his father 
burdened with a dead or dying infant? Surely not. 
What, then, was to be done with the little, helpless body 
that lay so still and voiceless in the shawl? Here was a 
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dilemma. Dying or dead, the child must be provided 
with some temporary shelter. Suddenly he felt a move- 


ment in his arms. Verily, she still lived ! She strugglea— 
she gave utterance to a feeble cry. 
By this time he had reached a street corner, where a 
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Luckily no other person was present. Greylock, reckless 
now of appearances, walked up to the compounder of 
pills and potions, and opened the shawl. 

**Can you do anything for this infant ?” he asked, with 
a bitter sense of guilt, for he had taken the child from one 


A WOOING.—-FROM A PAINTING BY GAINSBOROUGH. 


small drug-shop stood, and the cheerful light, the colored 
jars and bottles in the window, made a patch of brightness 
on the dubious night. Next to the office of a physician 
this place above all others promised help to the perplexed 
young father. He opened the door and entered. 

A dapper little man in threadbare black, with a head as 
bald and shining as yellow ivory, stood behind the counter. 


sort of misery only to plunge it into another even worse. 
The little man put on his spectacles, and leaning over the 
counter, with a surprised, not to say suspicious, air, looked 
at Greylock’s burden and shock his bald head. 

‘‘T should say not, sir-—it is a case for a regular prac- 
titioner. You had better get it home at once, and send for 
medical help.” 
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“She has no home,” cried Greylock, desperately. 
‘*Great God ! what am Ito do? Do you know of any 
shelter to which I can carry her for a few hours? Iam 
obliged to leave the city at once, and I will pay anything 
in reason for a roof to cover her for the night.” 

The old druggist eyed askance the handsome and ap- 
parently well-bred young gentleman who was meandering 
the streets this chill and dreary evening in the character 
of a nurse. 

“Ts the child yours ?” he asked. 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Greylock. 

‘* Where is the mother ?” 

“ That is my affair.” 

**Oh, yes—of course. 
there are certain institutions-—— 

‘‘T am not seeking an institution—only a shelter for 2 
few hours, as I said before.” 

The little man took off his spectacles. 

‘‘ Really, sir,” he began, ‘I do not know of such a 


” 


I beg your pardon. Well, sir, 


” 


lace—— 
Then the door of the shop opened, and a woman en- 
tered. 

She was young, and fresh and comely to look upon. 
She wore a print gown, a black shawl and a straw bonnet. 
She stepped up to the counter, and dropped a bit of silver 
upon it. . 

‘*A little catnip, if you please, sir,” she said to the 
druggist, ‘‘ and some anise-seed.” 

Greylock moved back a step. With some interest she 
stole a glance at him, and at the child in his arms, then 
picked up her packages from the counter and went quickly 
out. Greylock was about to follow, when the little man, 
as if struck by a sudden thought, called after him : 

‘“‘ Bless me ! that young woman might be of service to 
you, sir—she keeps a baby-farming establishment in a 
neighboring court.” 

Baby-farming! Greylock shuddered. 

‘* What sort of a place is it ?” he asked, reluctantly. 

‘“‘T really do not know,” replied the cautious druggist. 
“Tt is run by two women—this young one and her mother- 
in-law. They buy their drugs here, and seem quite as 
respectable as the majority of people. I can only tell you 
that children are taken by them to board—more than this 
you must find out for yourself.” 

‘* Where is the house ?” 

“No. 2 in the court just round the corner—you cannot 
miss it.” 

‘« A thousand thanks,” muttered Greylock, and he danted 
out of the shop. 

By the time he reached the street the young woman had 
vanished. However, he found the court without difficulty, 
and the door of No. 2. There was a bell, and he pulled it 
smartly, and in answer to his summons the very person 
that he had seen at the drug shop appeared, with her black 
bonnet and shawl still on. She recognized her visitor in- 
stantly. 

“Come in, sir,” she said, and moved back to make way 
for him. 

Greylock followed her into a room scantily furnished 
but warm and tidy, where a good fire was burning, and 
where, at an ironing board, another woman, past middle 
age, stood smoothing out children’s little garments. A 
row of clean nursing bottles glistened upon a shelf against 
the wall, and through a half-open door Greylock caught a 
glimpse of another room, and of its cots filled with tiny 
sleepers. He turned tothe person who had admitted him, 
and held out to her his burden. 

“The druggist at the corner directed me here,” he burst 
out. ‘‘ For God's sake, take this child and do something 








for her! She is sick, and I have a journey to make to-night, 
and must leave her behind me.” 

She took the bundle from his arms. Not a word escaped 
her, but she let her bonnet and shawl slip down to the 
floor, and dropping into the nearest chair, began to 
examine the infant with the air of a physician. Greylock 
noticed that her face looked even more kind and comely 
now than it had in the shadow of the bonnet, and that her 
touch was soft and gentle. 

‘Yes, sir,” she said at last, looking up at Greylock, 
‘she’s sick enough, and besides, she’s full of morphine, or 
something of that sort, given to make her sleep, sir.” 

The elder woman came forward from the ironing-board. 

“I'd often dose ’em the same myself,” she said, with a 
grin, ‘‘ but Judith won’t let me—it hurts their brains, she 
says. Bother their brains! It’s their noisy little mouths 
that torment us.” 

The young woman looked displeased. 

**You mustn’t mind mother, sir,” she said to Greylock ; 
‘she scolds sometimes, but she’s fond of the children all 
the same. This little thing won’t live till morning, sir. 
When you see that drawn, gray look on a baby’s face, you 
may as well give it up.” 

The elder party was looking at Greylock, in a curious, 
sidelong way. 

*‘Tt’s mostly women that fetch the babies here,” she 
muttered ; ‘“‘not fine young gentlemen like you. I call 
this odd, and quite out of the common way of things.” 

Greylock reddened. 

“The child is my daughter,” he answered, haughtily ; 
“her name is Ethel Greylock, as you will find by the 
mark upon her clothing. My appearance here with her 
may be odd, but it is not my business to make explana- 
tions to you, nor have I time for them. I simply wish to 
know if you will keep my child, and do for her all that 
can be done, either in death or life, till I return to- 
morrow ?” 

“‘ That we will !” replied the younger woman, promptly. 
‘* we’re poor people, sir, but decent and honest. Judith 
Black is my name, and this is my mother-in-law, who 
always says more than she means, for which you must 
pardon her, sir. We ask no questions of folks that come 
to us, for who are we that we should do that? But we 
take the little ones, and care for them as best we can.” 

Whatever doubts Greylock may have had concerning 
these strangers to whom he had brought his dying child, 
the look on Judith Black’s face, the tone of her voice, put 
them to rest at once. He drew from his pocket a bank- 
note, and laid it in her hand. 

“This is a pledge that I, too, am honest,” he said, 
quickly. ‘If she dies, remember that 1, Robert Greylock, 
the fat’ er, will return some time to-morrow to take charge 
of her body. If she lives, it is more than likely that I shal) 
ask you to keep her for months to come.” 

The elder woman put in her unpleasant voice once 
more. 

““Look out you don’t forget where you left her, sir !” 
she said, dryly ; ‘‘I’'ve known such things to happen. 
We're too poor to keep castaways. When we find ’em on 
our hands, sir, they has to go on the public. Is this all 
the money you can leave with us ?” glancing gloomily at 
the note. ‘It’s costly to have ’em die here—a good deal 
more than to have ’em live—besides it gives us a bad 
name.” 

“That is all I have to-night,” answered Greylock, 
smothering his wrath as best he could. 

“‘There’s a ring on your finger, sir,” insinuated the 
woman. 

The ornament mentioned was a massive band of gold, 
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set with a splendid ruby, and engraved with the initials of 
the owner’s name. It had been a gift from Greylock’s 
father, and he prized it highly, but without a moment’s 
hesitation he drew it from his hand. 

‘“* Take it.” 

The elder woman seized the handsome jewel greedily. 
Judith Black’s honest face grew red. 

‘*Mother, we don’t need that of the gentleman,” she 
protested. 

‘** Hold your tongue !” replied the other ; ‘‘ we need all 
we can get. Do we keep these brats for the’ pleasure of 
it, I’d like to know ?” 

Greylock, being certain to redeem his ring on the 
morrow, said nothing more. Indeed he had no further 
time to waste. His child lay in Judith Black’s arms, by 
a warm fire, under a comfortable roof. It was better for 
her to die on the kindly breast of this strange woman than 
alone with sleeping Martha in the dismal chamber of the 
west-end lodging-house. He bent and kissed the little 
blue cheek for the last time on earth. 

‘* To-morrow,”’ he said to Judith Black, ‘‘I will return, 
and you shall be liberally paid for your trouble.” 

**T haven’t a doubt about that, sir,” she answered. 

He cast one last look at his child. Did it occur to him 
how many, many things might happen ere the morrow ? 
No other word was spoken. He made his exit from the 
house, and through the dark court went back to the street, 
at the corner of which the drug-shop stood. A clock 
somewhere near was striking the hour. He plunged off 
through the well-nigh deserted thoroughfares until he 
came to a railway depot. Here he found a train just 
ready to depart for Blackport—an express, fortunately. 
He bought his ticket, leaped on the last car, as it was 
gliding out into the deep gloom beyond the depot lights, 
and dropping into a seat, abandoned himself to a cheerless 
night ride and his own moody reflections. 

An hour of rapid flight over an iron track that ran, now 
through sleeping villages, now through open country, but 
always close to the bleak, gray coast, brought the train to 
a station on the skirt of an ancient Massachusetts town— 
a place with a history, and a great fringe of salt meadows— 
called by the natives, ‘‘ marshes.” 

‘** Blackport !” cried the conductor. 

The car stopped. Greylock was the only person to 
alight. A grizzled old station-master who had, in Black- 
port parlance, once followed the sea, stood on the platform 
with a lantern in hand. He gave Greylock a long look. 

‘‘How are you, Jared?” said the young fellow, care- 
lessly. 

The man swung up his light so that its red rays shone 
full on the speaker. 

‘* Avast there !” he cried. ‘‘ Is that you, Mister Robert ? 
Blow me, if I didn’t think I knew the cut of your jib 
when you got off the train. Going up to the Woods, to 
see the governor ?” 

‘Yes, Jared,” answered Greylock, but he did not wish 
to pursue t.e conversation, for he stepped straight down 
into the road alongside the station, and much to the old 
man’s disappointment, walked smartly away toward the 
town of Blackport. 

The ocean was close at hand. The dull roar of its waves 
breaking on the rocks of some neighboring beach, mingled 
in his ears with the noise of the receding train. Seaward 
in the mutinous dark, a great red light flashed and died, 
and flashed anew into vivid life. 

‘*There’s the beacon on Bird Island,” he said to him- 
self, with a heavy sigh. ‘It’s eighteen months since I saw 
it last—eighteen months ! By Heaven ! it seems acentury, 
and a very disagreeable one at that !” 





Blackpool town lay a half-mile from the station—a 
palsied, inert old place, of much importance in the palmy 
days of American shipping, but sadly gone to decay in 
later and less prosperous times. As yet the hour was 
early, but nobody seemed abroad in the narrow streets. 
Greylock passed along by gabled, weather-beaten houses, 
and little shops from which the trade had plainly departed, 
and so came toa windy corner, where, facing an old, ruined 
wharf, stood the one public-house of the place—‘“ Poole’s 
Inn,” as everybody in and about Blackport called it. 

It was a low, square building, with an ancient signboard 
swinging over the entrance door. Many years of exposure 
to sun and tempest and salt winds, had robbed it of all 
outward comeliness. Of its original red hue little was 
now left save streaks and blotches. It looked like an 
Indian in faded war-paint. The bar-room window blinked 
on the right of the door, and had no curtain to temper its 
inviting brightness ; so, as he reached it, Greylock, know- 
ing that such liberties were never resented by the inmates 
of this old-fashioned public-house, stepped up to the glass 
and looked through. 

The room within was low-ceiled, clean, comfortable, but 
full now of tobacco-smoke, in the midst of which a sheet- 
iron stove, crammed to the utmost with fuel, glowed like 
a cyclop’s eye. Grouped about this hot centre a half- 
dozen men were pulling at clay pipes, and talking in loud 
voices. 

Ike Poole, the innkeeper, built like a duck—short in 
the legs and rotund of body, and with a face which, by 
reason of long intimacy with his own Medford rum, had 
acquired a flame like a beacon—sat nearest the stove, and 
seemed disposed, at intervals, to embrace it. Another man, 
in a rough pea-jacket and of a briny appearance generally, 
had seated himself on the bar and was swinging his legs, 
incased in immense sea-boots, back and forth against Ike 
Poole’s broad back, with the regularity of breakers smiting 
a rock. 

‘*Look here, Caleb Brown,” said the innkeeper, turning 
at last on his tormentor, and speaking so loud that Grey- 
lock outside could hear every word, ‘“‘ have the goodness 
to keep your lively legs to yourself, man, and I’ll be un- 
commonly obleeged to ye.” 

The grizzled man of amphibious aspect glared at Poole 
and briefly answered, ‘‘I want some rum !” 

“*You’d better pay for what you’ve had already,” said 
& censorious voice, out of the smoke on the other side of 
the red-hot stove. ° 

‘‘T want,” repeated Mr. Brown, in an aggrieved tone, 
‘*some rum, that hasn’t vitriol and-turpentine and all the 
other blowed p’isons in it. But it’s nowise likely that I'll 
find such in this place.” 

‘Tf Mercy happens in and sees you h-sitting on that 
bar, with your fishy jacket-tail in the clean glasses, there’ll 
be music,” said Ike Poole. 

Mr. Brown’s boots struck the speaker’s back as the 
hammer strikes the anvil. 

‘*Do ye think I’m afeared of that long-tongued jade ?” 
he cried, scornfully. ‘‘ A man as is a man,” with a wither- 
ing look at the innkeeper, ‘“‘don’t knuckle to any she- 
critter like that. I’d set her a-lobstering, if she belonged 
to me, or a-digging Blackport Beach over for Captain 
Kidd’s buried treasure.” 

Ike Poole, being a peaceable man, moved to give the 
legs more room, and answered, somewhat meekly : 

‘Would ye, though ? Being a bacheldor, Mr. Brown, 
you don’t know the ways of women.” 

Brown laughed, offensively. 

‘‘ The gray mare’s the better horse in your stable, man. 
Come, be ye agoing to give me the rum, or be ye not ?” 
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‘*Ye’re half seas over already,” replied the innkeeper ; 
‘better go home while ye can keep yer precious legs 
under ye.” 

With an offended snort, Mr. Brown snatched up a 
tumbler from the bar, and sent it flying into the midst of 
the smokers. 

‘Scatter, you lubbers !” he roared, and a bottle fol- 
lowed the glass and then a jug—in fact, Mr. Brown was 
sweeping the bar clean, to the consternation of the com- 
pany, not one of whom seemed disposed to arrest his hand, 
when the door flew open, and a young girl appeared like 
a comet in a cloud in the midst of the tobacco smoke. 

Not a word escaped her; but she flashed up to Caleb 
Brown, seized him by the collar of his rough pea-jacket, 
and jerked him off the bar. It was useless for him to 
struggle—he was no match for Mercy Poole. She dragged 
him across the floor, straight into the passage, and open- 
ing the outer door of the inn, pitched him headlong into 
the street. 

**Good-night, Mr. Brown,” she called after him, de- 
risively ; ‘“‘go dig for Captain Kidd’s treasure on Black- 
port beach !” 

The man had fallen like a bom bat Greylock’s very feet. 
Laughing in spite of himself, the young fellow picked 
him up. 

‘** Hello ! Caleb,” he said, ‘‘ Mercy has a vigorous hand ! 
That was well done for ‘a long-tongued jade,’ eh ?” 

Mr. Brown shook in his big sea-boots, and looked 
around with a dazed air. 

“Devil take her!” he muttered, at last, and with a 
snort of wrath and disgust he went staggering away down 
the street. Greylock stepped into the inn. 

**Hold !” he cried to the girl, who was just in the act 
of closing the door. ‘‘ Don’t shut me out, Mercy !” 

At sound of that well-known voice, she staggered back 
a step, and grew white as death. 

** Robert !” she gasped, ‘is it you ?” 

‘* Yes,”’ he answered, with a forced lightness, ‘‘ it’s your 
old friend and sweetheart, come back to Blackport once 
more.” 


’ 


CHAPTER IV. 
MERCY POOLE. 

Se opened a door on the other side of the passage. 
The hand which had subjugated Mr. Brown was now 
trembling like a leaf. 

“This way,” she said, in an agitated tone, ‘‘ father is 
in the barroom with his cronies. How you frightened 
me! I never thought to see you again.” , 

They stepped together into an empty living-room, 
where a bright fire was burning. Greylock went up to 
the girl with a careless smile on his blonde face. 

‘Shake hands, will you not, Mercy ? So you are here 
in the old place still? I feared that I should not find 
you to-night ; in fact, I was mortally certain that some 
fortunate fellow had carried off the belle of Blackport 
months ago.” 

She was very tall for a woman, and her full figure 
looked likea Juno. She had a handsome, regular face, 
tanned brown as a berry by sun and wind, and richly 
colored on lip and cheek. Massive braids of ink-black 
hair covered her well-formed head, and a pair of black, 
dare-devil eyes looked straight into Greylock’s blue ones. 

She would not touch his hand, but thrust her own out 
of his reach. 

‘* All day long I have been thinking of you,” she said. 

“‘Indeed! Iam glad that some one takes the trouble 
to think of me,” he answered. ‘‘ Were your thoughts of 
an agreeable nature, Mercy ?” 








‘‘They were curses, every one of them !” said Mercy 
Poole. 

He assumed a protesting air. 

‘*My dear girl, I am satiated with high tragedy. In 
all my relations with womankind I am, and have ever 
been, 2 most unlucky dog! Come, do I not deserve a 
warmer welcome than this, after an absence from Black- 
port of eighteen miserable months ?” He flung himself 
wearily into a chair, and without waiting for an answer— 
indeed he did not care for one—added: ‘‘I am dead 
tired, and now that I think of it, I have eaten nothing 
since morning. Pray allow me to order supper, the best 
that Poole’s Inn affords.” 

She gave him a furious look. She was really an im- 
posing creature, this brown young giantess, sullen but 
voleanic. Compared to Iris Greylock she was like a 
cyclone to a Summer breeze, a mountain torrent to a 
shallow April brook. Without another word she swept 
through a door leading to the kitchen, and left Greylock 
to his own reflections. 

These were particularly unpleasant. Chilled, hungry, 
disgusted with life, he stretched out his limbs to the 
merry fire, and looked around the familiar room. LEight- 
een months and more had passed since he last sat 
there, making love to Mercy Poole. Alas! love-making 
had ever been the besetting weakness of Robert Grey- 
lock’s nature. ‘‘ Blow hot, blow cold”; that was how 
the history of all his youthful attachments ran. 

He saw that nothing had been changed in the old room 
—things never did change much at Blackport. Here 
were the stiff, cane-bottomed chairs, the snow-white floor, 
the brass-bound buffet ; all the same as when he used to 
dawdle about the inn, sighing like a furnace for Ike 
Poole’s tall, black-eyed daughter. Even the dried grass 
in the china vases might have been the very stuff that 
he had found Mercy gathering on the brown marsh one 
day at the beginning of his foolish infatuation. 

“«The time I’ve lost in wooing 
Has been my undoing,’” 


quoted Robert Greylock, as he stared moodily into the 
fire, ‘‘ and the readiness of women to listen to, and believe 
in me, is a strange thing to remember! They have, I 
may say, ruined me with kindness. If the sex had smiled 
less, and frowned more, I should not be in my present 
plight.” 

Directly Mercy reappeared bearing a supper - tray 
crowded with smoking, odorous dishes—Poole’s Inn was 
noted for its excellent fare. Silently she spread the 
table, and then turned, as if to depart, but Greylock de- 
tained her. . 

“I’ve something to say to you, Mercy,’’ he began. 
“Stay a moment, will you not, for old acquaintance’s 
sake ?” 

She paused, with the table betwixt herself and this 
man whom she both hated and adored. 

‘Say on,” she answered, dryly. 

Greylock attacked his supper with the appetite of one 
who had fasted an unreasonable number of hours. 

“First of all,” said he, “is my father at Greylock 
Woods ?” 

oo.” 

** And Aunt Pam ?” 

She nodded. 

“When did you last see my paternal relative ?” 

‘* Yesterday.” 

** May I ask how he looks ?” 

‘* As gray and stern as ever.” 

‘‘Good Heaven ! cannot you be more communicative ? 
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I came to Blackport to-night, Mercy, to visit my father. | Woods for months—he returned only three days ago. 
Do you chance to know if time and absence have softened | You understand his nature—you can best judge whether 
his heart toward his prodigal ?” time or absence, or anything on the earth, or above it, or 
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“FLYING BEFORE THE STORM.” — FROM THE PAINTING BY KARL RAUPP. 


She kept her sullen black eyes fixed on the floor. Her | under it, would work the change you mention.” He 
whole appearance was rigid and forbidding. stared gloomily into the fire. 
“‘T know nothing about it. He has been away from the ‘*T’ll own the prospect is not a cheerful one. He is an 
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iron man—is my father—inflexible, and with more water 
than blood in his veins. He was badly cut up about my 
marriage, Mercy.” 

Her brown hands moved up and down on the table. 
There was an opal gleam in her black eyes. She looked 
handsome and dangerous. 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, ‘‘ he took it as a great disgrace. 
He couldn’t have felt worse, Robert Greylock, if you had 
married me.” 

He winced, but did not answer. She allowed him to 
devote himself to his supper for a few moments, then she 
spoke again, and with smothered passion : 

“IT hope your marriage is happy enough to recompense 
you for the loss of your father and all his money.” 

He had not come to Blackport to complain of his wife, 
or to publish his marital troubles, for he was a proud 
fellow, so he answered, evasively : 

‘** My dear Mercy, matrimony is a lottery, in which every 

3enedict, for a little while, at least, fancies that he has 
drawn the first prize. But the loss of my father, as you 
call it, is a very serious matter to me, particularly as Iam 
somewhat embarrassed on the subject of waysand means. 
I hope to Heaven that he is as eager as I am for a recon- 
ciliation.” 

Mercy Poole struggled fiercely with herself before she 
cculd again command her voice. Then she said, ‘‘ You 
have a child ?” . 

‘** Yes,” he replied, ‘‘a daughter.” 

“Why didn’t you bring her along with you? The sight 
of her might have softened your father.” 

‘‘Scarcely probable. If my memory serves me right, 
my father always abhorred his kind in the early stages of 
existence. A baby is the last thing on earth that would 
soften his heart.” 

“Ts she like you—your daughter?” gasped Mercy 
Poole, with a curious pallor on her gypsy face. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*Really I do not know—I never noticed.” 

‘* How closely you must have looked at her. Are youso 
absorbed in the mother that the child is of no import- 
ance? Yes, it must beso. And your love for your wife 
is as fierce as it was eighteen months ago—eh, Robert 
Greylock ?” 

‘‘Most certainly,” he answered, with a bitterness that 
was quite lost upon her. 

Her assumed calm gave way, like a dam when the floods 
are out. Instantly the brown statue became a furious, 
palpitating woman. 

‘‘And you dare to say it to my face!” she almost 
screamed ; ‘*do you think I have forgotten the time when 
you made love to me in this very room—you had a glib 
tongue for love-making! And Iwasa fool—I believed all 
you said.” 

‘* Women are always fools, when they listen to a man’s 
nonsense,’’ answered Greylock, savagely. 

** How many, I wonder, have you deceived in that way ?” 
she panted. ‘We used to walk in the moonlight on the 
beach yonder—you brought me books to read, and I said 
to myself that you were trying to make a lady of me—to 
lift me to your own level. But, great God ! it was not so ! 
One day you shot a gray hawk in the marsh—I saw you 
wring its neck. Then, for the first time, I knew there was 
cruelty in you, in spite of your handsome face and fine 
manners. Presently your father began to wonder why 
you came so much to this inn—he began to suspect the 
attraction here, and he flew into a rage, and packed you 
off to the city to learn law.” 

‘From the frying-nan to the fire.” muttered Greylock. 

“Yes, We parted out on the beach yondex. I have 





stood for hours at the window, and looked out on the 
spot. You kissed me, and promised to write to me often 
and to come back to Blackport in a few weeks. Lies— 
lies! You sent me no letter—you did not return. A 
month later I heard that you had married a stage-dancer— 
a ballet-girl. My God ! what news that was for me !” 

She flung out her sinewy, brown hands with a passionate 
gesture, then went on with increased vehemence. 

**One of dad’s cronies came into the inn and told me 
about the match, and how angry your father was. I 
thought I should have died. I flew out of the house 
down to the beach—to the very spot where we parted, and 
I cursed you from the depths of my mad, miserable heart 
—I cursed the hour that I was born! Then I ran on and 
on, and hid in the marshes, face downward, in the tall 
brown grass, and there I lay all night. It was storming 
hard, but I never knewit. If I could have got at you and 
your bride then, I would have killed you both.” 

Robert Greylock had listened to this outbreak in a sort 
of blank amaze. He started now, and shook himself. 

‘*Good Heaven! Mercy, what a tragedy-queen you 
would make! How seriously you have taken a little 
harmless flirtation! You are unreasonable, not to say 
absurd. By my faith, it is well for the peace of society 
that all women are not like you.” 

She did not seem to hear him. 

‘*Since the night when I heard of your marriage,” she 
sobbed, ‘‘the world has all changed to me. My heart is 
as dead as that hawk whose neck you wrung out on the 
marsh.” 

**Mercy, this is too much!” he cried, in exasperation. 
**You are making mountains out of mole-hills. You 
ought to have forgotten me months ago. I hoped and 
expected to find you happily married to some one of the 
many swains who used to haunt this inn in former days.” 

‘Tam not the person to forget,’’ she flashed ; ‘‘and I 
shall never marry this side of the grave, Robert Grey- 
lock.” 

“Tt’s certain you never will the other side,” he an- 
swered, with a provoking laugh, ‘since we are told that 
no such thing as matrimony exists there—and, by-the- 
way, that is » most comforting assurance to those who 
have had a surfeit of wedded bliss here upon earth. I 
did mean to keep my promise to you, Mercy, when I went 
away from Blackport. I did mean to come back and 
marry you; but Fate was too much forme. Haven't you 
lived long enough to know fhat we are all the abject 
slaves of circumstances? I beg you, let by-gones be by- 
gones! Men and women die, and worms eat them, says 
Shakespeare : but not for love, which passion I am in- 
clined to think exists mostly in a fevered imagination.” 

He made a gesture, as if dismissing a very distasteful 
subject. 

“Hell hath no fury like a woman scorned.” 


’ 


Mercy Poole grew as white as death. It was plain that 
he felt not the smallest regret for his old love-affair, and 
the fact maddened her. 

**T did well to call you cruel,” she gasped ; “ but do 
not think you will escape punishment--retribution of 

‘‘ My dear Mercy,” he interrupted, airily, ‘“‘ be at rest— 
I have found both.” 

A red spark leaped into her black eyes. She came 
around the table and gazed at him steadfastly. 

“Ts that true? Then, thank God !” she cried, in any- 
thing but a devout tone. ‘Now that I look at you, I see 
that you are haggard and shabby ; you are not the same 
gay fellow who made love to me two years ago. You 
have changed, Robert Greylock, and not for the better.” 
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To Greylock’s great relief, the aoor opened at this 
moment, and Ike Poole looked into the room. 

Blackport people were wont to say that but for his 
daughter, the inn-keeper would soon relapse into a help- 
less sot. It was she who kept him in the bounds of mod- 
eration. Nothing about the inn escaped her fiery eyes, 
and as for her tongue, it was like a two-edged sword. 
Mercy was the real sovereign of the place—the power that 
directed and controlled all things. 

‘** Lord bless me !” cried old Ike, at sight of the guest at 
the table. ‘I heerd high talking in here, and I thought 
I knowed your voice, young feller!’ He put out his 
coarse, red hand. ‘I’m downright glad to see you again 
at the inn. Having a tiff with Mercy? This gal gets 
more domineering every day ; there’ll be no living with 
her pretty soon. How goes the world with you, Mr. 
Robert ? I take it you’ve come down to Blackport to 
fix matters up with the old man at Greylock Woods ?” 

tobert Greylock shook hands with the inn-keeper, 
firmly repelling, however, the attempt of the latter to em- 
brace him—too much hot whisky always made old Ike 
effusive. 

‘“* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘I am here to see my father, and 
to sue for a reconciliation.” 

Old Ike shook his bald pate. 

‘‘He’s a hard man, is your father, boy; but blood 
ought to be thicker than water. There’s some talk in the 
town of his leaving his fortune to an English cousin, but 
let us hope it’s a fo’castle yarn. You didn’t bring your 
wife with you, I s’pose—she that’s caused all the trouble, 
sir ?” 

‘* No,” answered Greylock, shortly. 

‘‘From Adam and Eve down to the present,” cried the 
inn-keeper, in an aggrieved tone, “‘women have been 
sorrer and tribulation to mankind—meddling always with 
our *baccy and our little glass of speerits, and a-leading us 
into every sort o’ quagmire, and nagging us continual 
with their blasted tongues! I hope you’re not going up 
to Greylock Woods to-night, sir ?” 

The young man glanced at an eight-day clock in a 
corner, and arose to his feet. 

“Yes; andI must be off at once. It is a long and 
dismal walk, as you well know.” 

“You must have a nip of brandy to keep the cold out. 
Mercy, bring the black bottle from the closet.” 

The young fellow shook his head. 

‘‘Not any, Ike. I prefer to appear sober before my 
father. Have the goodness to prepare a bed for me here 
at the inn, I can searcely expect to remain at the Woods— 
in fact, Im not sure that I shall be allowed to set foot 
inside the door.” 

Mercy had begun to gather up the dishes from the 
table. Her face was stony, but her brown hands trembled. 

‘What will you do in that case ?” asked Ike Poole. 

“Put a bullet through my own brains, perhaps,” an- 
swered Greylock, with a morose look. 

‘Tut, tut ! You ain’t so desperate as that, I hope, 
sir.” 

‘‘T am as desperate as a man likes to be in this world, 
Ike,” said Greylock, as he flung the price of his supper 
on the board. ‘I may never come back, so I had better 
leave no scores behind me.” 

Mercy picked up the money, it was she who kept the 
purse at the inn. 

‘“‘T don’t relish graveyard jokes, sir,” said old Tke, with 
disapproval. ‘Don’t be a-blowing out your brains, nor 
letting your spirits drop. Your father ain’t a fish—he 
must have a little feeling left in him; but, if so be you 
fail to get lodgings at the Woods, you'll find a good room 





—_—- 


and something hot waiting tor you here. ‘Lake my best 
wishes along with you—mine and Mercy’s.” 

“Speak for yourself, dad, not for me,” snapped the 
handsome vixen. 

Like a bronze Juno she stood and watched him go 

**Remember !” she almost shouted, as the door was 
closing on him. 

He turned back with a whimsical smile. 

‘That was the word which Charles Stuart hurled at 
his executioner on the scaffold, but, unluckily, none of 
them knew what he meant.” 

** As you go across the marshes,” she answered, ‘stop a 
minute, Robert Greylock, and remember the last time 
you and I walked them together.” 

Ike Poole stared from one to the other of the two, then 
shook his perplexed head. 

‘*Women are queer cattle,” he said to Greylock. 

“True,” assented the young fellow, and he stepped out 
from Poole’s Inn into the raw, dark, lonesome night. 

(To be continued.) 


A CURIOUS CALCULATION. 


Wuen England declared war against the Dutch, in 1665, 
the Republic issued a proclamation, announcing the 
amount of recompense which would be awarded to sol- 
diers wounded in the service of their country, as follows : 


Livres. Livres. 

For the loss of both eyes.. 1,500 | For the loss of right hand.. 350 
we oneeye.... 350 “ left hand.... 300 

- both arms. 1,500 “ . 700 

se rightarm.. 450 . we. 300 

= left arm.... 350 . . 450 

. both hands 1,200 - 200 





Other arrangements were for those suffering from less 
definite injuries ; but the above list is amusing, as show- 
ing the supposed relative value of a man’s limbs. 


THE COUNTESS OF BEVERN. 
A LEGEND OF FREDENSBORG. 

FREDENSBORG is a palace erected by King Frederic V. 
of Denmark, on Esrom Lake, which was a favorite spot 
with him and his queen, Louisa. 

When we visited it, the cogcierge, as he led us around, 
put on an air of mystery, unlocked a heavy door and 
ushered us into a corridor. We can just discern the light 
at the bottom of a narrow, quadrangular well-staircase ; a 
door at the top of the landing-place leads into a bedroom 
adjoining. ° 

‘¢ What a ghost-like place !” we exclaim. 

“ You are right,’’ he replies, with a solemnity of manner 
(quite gave me the creeps) ; ‘‘ this is a ghost-like staircase, 
where, in the days of King Frederic V., a German mar- 
grayine fell down from the heights to the cellar below, 
and died on the spot. Her ghost has since taken posses- 
sion of these stairs, and frightens all those who pass by. 
But you have all heard the tale of the Countess of Bevern 
and her sad death ?” 

No, we had not. Had seen her name upon a closet in 
the royal chapel, so begged him to relate the story. 

Adrienne, Countess of Bevern—— Bevern! Who was 
she ? you will ask. Why, Juliana was of Brunswick, of 
which family there existed a junior branch, Brunswic—I 
spare you the intervening appellations—Bevern. Frederick 
the Great married the eldest of the Beverns. 

Adrienue was young, beautiful and a coquette. She 
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was lady-in-waiting to Queen Juliana, and betrothed to 
Kammerjunker Fechner, one of the dowager’s gentlemen- 
in-waiting. All went on smoothly until there arrived at 
Fredensborg a lady with her son, Harold Lynemark by 
name ; he was twenty years of age, handsome and accom- 
plished. 

Before long he was a constant guest at the palace, where 
he was no favorite among men, though much petted by 
the women, and became a serious cause of heartburnings 
to the betrothed Kammerjunker as his rival with the fair 
Adrienne. His passion was returned, though the fickle 
fair one dared 
not yield to 
his entreaties 
to break off 
with her affi- 
anced _ bride- 
groom. 

One morn- 
ing a rumor 
was spread 
that the coun- 
tess had dis- 
appeared 
since the pre- 
ceding hight, 
and her 
corpse Was 
later discoy- 
ered at the 
bottom of the 
black stair- 
case. 

A wound in 
her left temple 
c orresponded 
with a stone 
lying at the 
foot of the 
steps below. 
How she had 
got there 
nobody could 
tell. Fechner 
mourned 
deeply her 
loss, and after 
her interment 
left Denmark. 

There was 
no suspicion 
of foul play 
The whole . 
matter was a sd 
nine days’ 
wonder, and 
very soon for- 
gotten. 








THE COUNTESS OF BEVERN.—‘‘ SHE REELED, LOST HER BALANCE, AND FELL HEADLONG 
DOWN BELOW.” 


OF BEVERN. 





Lynemark, by the aid of his friend, escaped from prison, 
and before his departure related to him the story of the 
countess’s unhappy end. He said she had consented to 
give him a meeting, in which he in vain persuaded her to 
break with Fechner, remove to her estates in Holstein, 
and there espouse him. She had promised to give him a 
definite answer that very night, but came to no decision. 

Miserable at her want of feeling, he was about to quit 
her, when she opened the door of the staircase and fol- 
lowed him out. He endeavored to seize from her hair a 
little knot of ribbon, and succeeded ; she, on her side, 
tried to regain 
it, and, with a 
jerk, snatched 
it from him, 
reeled, lost 
her balance, 
and fell head- 
long down 
below. 

In vain he 
tried to save 
her. Her 
dress gave 
way, leaving 
in his hand 
the remnant 
I. discovered in 
his pocket. by 
the tailor. 
She fell with 
a piercing 
cry. Frantic, 
he rushed 
after her. She 
still breathed, 
pressed the 
hand of her 
lover, endeay- 
ored to raise 


herself, 
sobbed ;_ her 
head fell 


heavily on his 
shoulder, and 
the chill of 
death spread 
over her. She 
was dead ! 
Lynemark 
was afraid to 
confess the 
truth, so kept 
silence. He 
later escaped 
to France, 
and thence to 
Naples, where 


One day, as Lynemark was walking with a friend in | a Neapolitan noble, jealous but afraid to fight him, de- 


the Fredensborg garde n he encountered his tailor, who 
peremptorily demanded payment of his bill. 


youth refused. The tailor, furious, took from his pocket 


This the | 


a piece of stuff, and declared his intention of soing before 
a magistrate and revealing something he knew concerning | 


him. This he immediately did, and Lynemark was arrested 
and lodged in the jail at Esrom. 


The piece of stuff which the tailor possessed proved to | 


be part of the dress worn by the countess on the very day | 
of her fatal accident. 


| 


nounced him to the police as a member of a secret club. 
He was tried, and sentenced to be shot. His mother 
died of grief soon after. 


A cracious word, opportunely uttered, is no trifle in 
the matter of happiness ; nor a kindly smile added to a 
suggestion, a slight uneasiness spared another, nor even 
an extra act of politeness. 

WE are never so good as when we possess a joyful heart. 
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ALIXE, —“ TO HEAR HER WAS TO BRING BEFORE ONE A GLINT OF SUMMER ST UNSHINE. RAINSFORD, LEANING BACK IN HIS 
CHAIR, LISTENED IN A PERFECT TRANCE OF DELIGHT,” — SEE ae PAGE, 


Vol. XVI,. No. 6—46, 




















MINE ! 
By WESTLAND MARSTON. 

In that tranced hush when sound sank awed to rest, 
Ere from her spirit’s rose-red, rose-sweet gato 
Came forth to me her royal word of fate, 

Did she sigh “ Yes,” and droop upon my breast; 

While round our rapture, dumb, fixed, unexpressed 
By the seized senses, there did fluctuate 
The plaintive surges of our mortal state, 

Tempering the poignant ecstasy too blest. 


Do I wake into a dream, or have we twain, 
Lured by soft wiles to some unconscious crime, 
Dared joys forbid to man? Oh, Light supreme, 
Upon our brows transfiguring glory rain, 
Nor let the sword of Thy just angel gleam 
On two who entered Heaven before their time! 


ALIXE. 

HEY had been traveling for many months 
together—a pleasant party of Americans, 
scarcely known to each other at home, but 
bound by that mystic tie of comradeship 
which travel engenders, and now friends 
for all time in the fullest acceptation of 
the word. They had wandered about like 
merry children, finding a second Summer 
blooming among the heights of the Bern- 
ese Oberland. For days and days the 
same blue, cloudless canopy hung over 
them ; every night they rested in some 
mountain hamlet; every morning they 
took up the pleasant burden of their life 
again, making out of it all a perpetual 
holiday. They turned aside when it 
° pleased them to rest, pausing to sketch 
4 waterfall, or a wild-eyed peasant-boy, who sat like 
Giotti of old watching his goats on lonely ledges ; or 
they essayed impossible copies of the snow-covered peaks, 
flashing up as with sudden fires when the sun went down 
in solemn grandeur, striving to catch the pomp and pa- 
geaniry of cloud that to their delighted egoism seemed 
like @ panorama on an infinite scale, ever shifting for their 
pleasure. They loitered through the long, bright, haleyon 
days, keeping before them the peak of the Wetterhorn, 
like a weird, ghastly finger, pointing in frozen silence up- 
ward, until, like a dream of beauty, Summer was left 
behind and they stood in caverns of solid ice—blue, cold 
and glassy as the skies above them. 

There were three of them—Steenie Ray, Horace Leslie 
and Valentine Rainsford, and of the three figures, that of 
Rainsford was the most striking. He was a tall, well-built 
man, of forty years, perhaps with a stern, dark, rather 
repressed sort of a face—one could not tell what it was ; 
very likely repressed ambition—but it had left traces of 
something the very reverse of benediction ; clearly not 
what the world calls a sunny tempered man, but one that 
singularly enough counted friends by the dozen, and 
always demanded and received a certain share of respect. 

He had begun life as a poor artist, with the inevitable 
struggle and aspirations without which an artist seldom 
gets beyond mediocrity, and the cultivation of his msthetic 
tastes had now become the leading motive of his life. 
With travel a new element had been infused into his 
life ; a deepening, ever-widening sense of happiness had 
smoothed his hitherto somewhat rough path. 

The other men were younger. One had just completed 
& university education abroad, and was hoping soon to 
met his family, who were ea route for a year’s tour of the 
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Continent ; the other, with plenty of time and money at 
his disposal, was looking at life with somewhat vague, 
desultory ideas, and not at all overawed or impressed with 
a sense of its responsibility and vastness as yet. 

Young America, with its hands in its pockets, whistling 
a gay tune, and liberally taking the last new waltz-step 
around the world, yields rather to the demands of society 
in a charming expatriation, and asks nothing graver than 
the passing pleasure which foreign travel bestows. 

Yet Steenie Ray, boyish to a fault, and serenely self- 
complacent, had become the almost inseparable companion 
of Valentine Rainsford—a friendship only to be explained 
by that subtle law of antagonism which seems to govern 
the world. 

Three young men in the very heyday of life are not apt 
to be tinctured with sentiment even when facing the solemn 
Alpine stillness, and the two looked up rather surprised at 
Rainsford, who began in a slow, ringing recitative : 


“The mists boil up around the glaciers; clouds 
Rise curling fast beneath me, white and sulphury, 
Like foam from the roused ocean of deep hell, 
Whose every wave breaks on a living shore.” 


“That's a very fair idea of it,” said Horace, gayly. ‘‘ It 
was only yesterday that we listened to the waterfalls at 
Hasli, giving ourselves over utterly to the drowsy Summer 
sweetness of its tune, and to-day we are groping our 
way in the lowest circle of Dante’s Inferno, I can’t say 
I like it. We consent to hell for its poetical uses, not as 
a frightfully near destiny, and it all seems so true when 
one is here. You, Rainsford, are the very realization of 
Lucifer—not Dante’s Lucifer—Goethe had a better idea 
ofhim. His Satanic Majesty must be all that is elegant 
and alluring, a perfect gentleman, in short—that is my 
idea of the devil.” 

‘‘Thanks,” said Val, leaning on his alpenstock, com- 
posedly, looking down into the blue, cold, dripping 
abysses, with a fearless eye, while the younger man of the 
party, Steenie Ray, trilled out a stave or two of a German 
school-song. The echo tossed the sound from cliff to cliff, 
and then a sweet, clear voice took up the burden of the 
air, until, right above their heads, in clouds, as it were, 
came such a silvery tangle of rare song as mortals seldom 
hear, even in such enchanted ground. Lucifer dropped 
his alpenstock, and Steenie sprang impulsively to his 
feet, crying, “‘Hark! What was that? Angel or woman 
—for it was one or both. Who calls? Who calls?” he 
shouted : and then as a low trill of laughter floated on 


the air, they all, with one impulse, looked upward to catch - 


a glimpse of a flushed, fair face, like an Alpine flower, all 
the sweeter for blooming amid the frost and snow. It 
gave one glance, then disappeared. 

‘“*Tt is a vision !” cried Steenie, with his hand upon his 
heart, in burlesque eggtasy. ‘‘ The time is past for calling 
up spirits from the Mine caves, else I should plead with 
Val to weave an incantation. Did you ever see anything 
more beautiful, Horace, my boy ?” 

‘A pretty little American girl, I dare say,” granted 
Horace. ‘No one but an American would have the au- 
dacity to finish your song for you. If I were a chamois I 
would run up yonder rocks and find her ; as it is, I must 
be content to meet her at the Reichenbach. Shall we 
press on, Lucifer ?” 

« By all means,” assented Rainsford, absently. “‘ But it 
was not an American face.” 

“Tt was not, eh? Pray, then, was it a spirit, as I hinted 
before ? Shall I call her Astarte ? ‘Look on the friends 
around—they feel for me '—no, on the whole, I don’t think 
they feel for me,” laughed Steenie. 
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“‘Tt was the face of a pictured saint,” said the artist, 
softly. ‘‘I have seen it in my dreams for years and 
years ;” and although the two young men rallied him upon 
his seatiment, they were all rather silent as they followed 
their mountaineers down into the valley, where they 
supped on chamois cutlets, and, over a flask of Johannes- 
berger, quaffed a libation to the spirit of the glaciers, for 
whom Steenie Ray now declared he would search the wide 
world over. 

But it seemed quite unlikely that his plans would meet 
with fruition, as Rainsford, who led the party, was not 
content until he had wandered far into the Lauterbrun- 
nen, and transferred to his canvas some of its scenic 
marvels, 

One morning, as he came from viewing the rainbow on 
the Staubbach, he stumbled upon a picture such as one 
does not often see even in that picturesque valley. A 
traveling-carriage was waiting in the roadside. Through 
its open door Rainsford thought he detected the recumbent 
figure ofa man. Ona ledge of rock, under a tree, sat a 
young girl, with her sketch-book before her. She was so 
absorbed in the view that she did not heed his footfall, 
and he drew back, watching her a while. It seemed to 
him that he could not help watching her—that he could 
not have turned his eyes away even if he had wished it. 
It was like coming suddenly upon a picture, the ideal of 
which had been in his heart for a lifetime, and yet which 
some artist, with his whole soul in the effort, had caught 
and imprisoned for ever. It was a slight, graceful figure, 
with loosely linked hands, and eyes dreamy and absorbed 
as they swept the verdure-covered pasture lands and clus- 
tering chilets below ; a face pensive, tender, wistful ; a 
low, broad forehead, with loose curls hanging over it, one 
ray of sunlight like a lance of gold resting upon the coils 
of dusky, red-brown hair ; guiltless of attitudinizing, she 
was yet in perfect pose for a picture—a fit study for an 
artist. Suddenly she started to her feet with a shriek of 
terror, There was a crash, a hurried outcry, and the 
traveling-carriage, its door still open, whirled toward 
Rainsford. He saw the situation at a glance. The driver 
had strayed away ; the horses, becoming suddenly fright- 
ened, had turned, nearly upset the carriage, and were now 
dashing down the stony road. It took only a second of 
time to seize them by their heads, to hold them in his 
powerful grasp until the driver, pouring out execrations 
and apologies, had hurried up, and then to turn and re- 
ceive the thanks of the frightened old man, who clung to 
the cushioned seat, feebly calling for ‘‘ Alixe.” 

Never could Rainsford forget the look of gratitude on 
the girl’s pale face. 

‘Oh, if you had not been here !’’ she murmured, in soft, 
hesitating German, as,if she scarcely dared to trust her- 
self with many words. ‘I cannot think of it!” with a 
shudder. ‘I cannot thank you for it—I don’t know what 
to say. Mein Herr, you will understand, please ?” turn- 
ing to him with a childish, involuntary movement. 

Something in her blue eyes moved the artist strangely. 
He felt touched, electrified, filled with a subtle sense of 
joy for which he could not account. But the little inci- 
dent, brief as it was, made them friends on the spot. The 
father was German, that was quite clear. He was very 
old and feeble ; yet he had such a grand, courteous air, 
and was so deferential and tender to his little Alixe, and 
there was something positively touching, too, in the way 
that he clung to her arm. He leaned upon her shoulder 
when she insisted upon his leaving the carriage, to rest by 
the roadside until the horses had been calmed into suffi- 
cient sobriety for them to continue their drive, and placidly 
waited while she arranged a cushioned seat for him upon 





the rocks, Rainsford assisting her as awkwardly as possible. 
She also produced a flask of Orvieto and bade them both 
drink to a safe return home, promising, with a childish 
gravity, that he should never wait in the roadside again 
with Antoine while she sketched. And then the artist 
went back and gathered up the pencils and book which 
she had dropped in her fright. He could not resist read- 
ing her name stamped in gilt letters upon the morocco 
cover, ‘* Alixe von Kucken.”” Then she was German, after 
all! He fancied she might be a distant relative of the old 
man’s—but not a daughter. There was some vague sense 
of Americanism about her—he thought, too, that he had 
seen her before, and suddenly the little flower-like face 
bending over the ice chasm flashed into his memory, He 
had seen her at Roselani only a few brief days ago, as it 
were ! 

He had stammered out the recollection, expressing him- 
self in somewhat indifferent German, to which she listened 
with a downcast face and rising color ; but the father only 
smiled with an indulgent gesture of feigned displeasure. 

‘* Alixe was a child,” he confessed, gravely—‘‘a mere 
child—and so thoughtless. The strange gentleman must 
admit she had a rarely sweet voice, however,” with ill- 
disguised pride ; ‘‘ yes, and he had cultivated it—he had 
taken such pride in it—some day he should come and 
listen to her. Was he staying at Interlaken ? Ah, then 
would he accept a seat in the carriage ? It would give 
him great pleasure to set him down at his hotel; and 
afterward would he dine with them ?—and in the evening 
Alixe should sing—not a student song this time,” with a 
feeble shrug of his shoulder and a look of infinite amuse- 
ment at the child’s discomfited face. 

As for Alixe, she had very little to say during the home- 
ward drive, feeling a curious sense of embarrassment in 
seeing this stranger, to whom, perhaps, she might have 
seemed forward and rude at their first chance meeting ; 
but, at parting, she touched his hand shyly with the tips 
of her little fingers, and joined faintly in the old German’s 
protestations of thankfulness for the service the young 
American had rendered. 

There was an exchange of cards, a few courteous words 
of adieu, and then Rainsford dropped in at the Kursaal, 
and met his friends with his usual impenetrable mask on, 
but a tumult of strange excitement filling his heart. 

That evening, when he called, Alixe was alone in the 
tiny drawing-room, overlooking the now almost silent 
street. She had been reading in the soft Summer twi- 
light, and sat with her clear white face turned toward the 
window, her hands dropped in her lap, her whole attitude 
betokening thought. 

Suddenly the head was turned, a new expression dawned 
upon the face, and a small white hand was held out with 
a frankness that only deepened the flush on Rainsford’s 
bronzed cheeks. 

“You were reading,” he said, with something of an 
effort to establish conversation upon an easy, impersonal 
footing. ‘‘I fear I have disturbed you.” 

*‘Not in the least,” giving him a place in the wide 
window. ‘I was not reading, I think—rather puzzling 
over it,” she answered, in her pretty, hesitating German. 
‘“‘T do not think I understand either the book or the lan- 
guage, and yet I have spoken it all my life. I cannot 
always follow him—can you ?” 

Rainsford looked at the title, and saw it was a volume 
of Werter. 


“‘T donot wonder,” he said, smiling down at the childish, 
uplifted face. “It is no slight task to understand the 
workings of such a mind in these hard, unbelieving, utili- 
tarian days—a mind so subtle and philosophic, so in 
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unity with itself, that we find ourselves unconsciously 
studying the man himself more than the offspring of his 
brain. But more trouble beset my path in pursuing this 
study than could possibly beset yours, I fancy. I had 
first to learn the language before I could appreciate the 
man. The German mind—even a woman’s, if you will 
pardon the seeming disparagement—ought to grasp it 
sooner than ours.” 

‘‘But Iam not a German,” she said, timidly, speaking 
in his own tongue for the first time. ‘I, too, am an 
American.” 

“‘Why did you not tell me before ?” he asked, with a 
glad sense of surprise. 

**Did you not know ? 
imperfections in my speech. 
quarrel with me for not comprehending Goethe. 

“An American mind—even a woman’s—might reject 
the silly senti- 
mentality, the 


I thought you would detect the 
Ah! now you will not 


” 


grandiloquent / 
ravings, the pan? 
love and sui- jy * 
cide, which 7? 
seem to me 










only the sick- 
ly melancholy 
of a dyspeptic 
tailor.” 

“Then you 
have no sym- 
pathy for the 
soul that dares 
dream dreams 
and aspire to 
great things ? 
—no echo in 
your own 
heart to the 
cry of a soul 
in bondage ?” 

She looked 
at him steadily 
a moment, 
then dropping 
her eyes said, 
softly : ‘But 
he prescribes 
no remedy.” 

“True ; but 
his great heart 
speaks to ours—we find sympathy—and that at least is 
something in this world.” 

‘“But Goethe’s world is such a different world from 
ours—the actual and the ideal meet and mingle until we 
cease to draw the bound.ry line dividing them ; and I 
don’t like his idea of idea: zing things, and I don’t like 
his skepticism, though perhaps the keenest injustice that 
has ever been offered him has been to call him the German 
Voltaire—at least so he teaches me,” with a quick glance 
toward the inner room. ‘‘ He might have the best of all that 
Voltaire had, and much more of good than Voltaire could 
dream of, and yet I could not follow him,” half sadly, as 
if a deep source of regret were involved in the failure. 

What a sweet face it was looking into his ; and then he 
drew a long breath at the new thought which had gone 
through him like an arrow, so sharp and sudden, he did 
not know whether it were excess of pleasure or excess of 
pain. 

“But why do you read Goethe, then ?” interrogated 
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NOTHING LIKE 
YounG Moruer (pathetically): “‘Hugene, what if we should lose our child ?” 
Youne HusBanp (business man); “Oh, I should advertise for it immediately !” 





Rainsford, with a sense of delight in prolonging the con- 
versation. ‘‘ Surely Herr von Kucken could select some 
thing more suited to your years and taste.” 

‘‘But I like to please him,” with a little attempt at 
dignity. ‘‘I want to think like him in everything, to 
grow more like him every day. We are all alone in the 
world, mein Herr, he and I,” lifting her soft eyes to his 
face. Beautiful eyes they were, and her mouth was per- 
fect—small, tender, tremulous with feeling. 

‘‘ Forgive me,” he said, softly, ‘‘I did not know.” 

“And he is ill to-night,” she went on, scarcely heeding 
his words. ‘“‘I ought to have told you before, only you 
interested me in talking of Goethe. He was so sorry to 
give up seeing you, but the fright, the jolting of the car- 
riage, were too much for him. He is so very feeble.” 

Rainsford had been correct, then, in his surmises. The 
mother was dead; probably she had been an American, 
for Miss von 
Kucken had 
neither in- 


herited her 
father’s _per- 
fect speech 


nor his love 
for the great 
representative 
poet of his 
native land. 
“Why dt 
you not in 
duce him te 
return to Am- 
erica ?” he 
ventured to 
ask. “Our 
skies are blue 
and warm, as 
you must re- 


member.” 
‘He has 
never been 
. SG S \ there,” she 


replied. “TI 
wish he would 
take me, for I 
am only an 
American in 
name, mein 
Herr. I was 
born there, 
but I remember nothing, and yet I love the language. 
IT always speak it when I can, and some day—some day 
I am hoping I shall not be a stranger to my mother’s 
land or people—nay, I am expecting some friends to 
meet us here soon ; and—and—I want to tell you now. 
I knew you were Americans when I saw you in the Ros- 
enlani glacier—besides, our guide told us, and I could 
not resist singing. I hope it was not rude. He never 
thinks I am rude, so I can never tell,” with a little smile. 

‘ The voice of an angel from heaven could have been no 
sweeter,” he said, with a sudden accés of earnestness that 
would have startled her had she been used to the ways of 
the world ; but the compliment seemed unmeaning and 
silly to him a moment after, when he saw how little she 
understood or cared for it. 

** Alixe,” called a feeble voice from the inner room, 
‘‘are you alone, leibchen ?” 

The tone was very tender and soft, yet it jarred painfully 
on the artist’s ear, 
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“No, dear ; the strange gentleman, your preserver, is | as if it were of very little consequence what any one else 
here,” she cneneands going to him quickly, without so | might desire ; then she touched the piano softly in a little 
much as an apology to her guest. trembling peslade, and began to sing. 

“Ah! ring for candles, then, please, and say to him I Her voice was not powerful, but clear as a bird’ s, and 
hope he will come again, when 1 am avie to receive him. | there Was & cerumn reuuewent of vocalization in it that 
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LOST IN THOUGHT. 


Thank him for his courtesy—and I want you to sing for | was evidently the result of careful training. To hear her 
him, Jeibchen. You know I promised he should hear you. | was to bring before one a glint of Summer sunshine, great 
Sing him something of Gluck’s, and I will listen in the | breadths of sheeny meadowland, and a lark’s song floating 
dark—it will be all the sweeter to me here.” up to heaven in the dewy air. 
Alixe glided back into the room. Rainsford, leaning back in his chair, listened in a per- 
“He would like me to sing for you,” she said, simply, | fect trance of delight. The room was quite dark, except 
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for the wax tapers that gleamed upon the table, and cast 
two pale, moon-like circles upon the floor, making the 
darkness which enshrouded the young girl seem all the 
more profound and bewildering. 

And then she came from out the shadows and offered 
her hand with a shy smile. Would the Herr Rainsford 
come again? Would he forgive her if she said Good- 
night now? She must go to her invalid. She always 
read to him at this hour, even in health. But when he 
was better, then they should claim him for dinner—would 
he give them that pleasure ? 


The young man bowed over her hand, murmuring some | 


indistinct words of rapture and thanks, feeling the glamour 


. | 
of her presence and beauty like a man who has been 


poring over a poem, losing himself in it, until it has 
become, as it were, a part of himself. 

He could scarcely define the feeling, but he was not 
satisfied until he had gone to his room, and, taking down 
his little pocket-edition of Coleridge, read the sweet story 
of Genevieve over and over, with a luxury and subtle sense 
of joy that was like intoxication to him. 

He knew all the time that it was a foolish thing to do; 
but then, foolishness is so much better than wisdom, par- 
ticularly to a man in certain stages of life. 

Was it any wonder that all night long the sweet, flower- 
like face of Alixe was before him in his dreams, now grave, 
now gay ; now torturing him by vanishing as suddenly as 


she came, now listening to him with a flitting blush as | 


they wandered amid “ that ruin wild and hoary”? 
He did not see her the next day, northe next. True, he 
walked to the hotel and left his card with his compliments 


for Herr von Kucken, and the next morning sent an ex- | 
quisite bouquet, without a card and without compli- | 


ments, feeling sure that Alixe would understand without 
that little ceremony from whom the fragrant messenger 
came, 

But several days after he met her, quite unexpectedly, 
with a party of ladies and gentlemen upon the wooded 
slopes of the Harder, and finding they were only chance 
acquaintances who had beguiled her into a little excur- 
sion, to put roses on her pale cheeks, as one of the party 
laughingly declared, he took the liberty of establishing 
himself by her side, as if they were the oldest possible 
friends, allowing the others to stray entirely away from 
them. And all the time he was looking at her with his 
keen, artistic sense fully roused and appreciative. She 
wore a low-crowned sort of garden hat, with a vail—deeper 
and bluer in color than her eyes—twisted about her fair 
throat, the broad brim of her hat partly concealing her 
face, and in her belt she had tucked a little bunch of 
Alpine roses. 

They had been planning an excursion to the old castle 
of Unspunnen, the legendary home of Manfred, and she 
had been repeating the story of the youthful Rudolph of 
Wadenswyl and Ida, the only daughter of the grim Baron 
Burkhard, as they loitered home under the spreading 
trees. By-and-by she took the roses from her belt, as if 
she were quite unconscious of the act, listlessly pulling 
the petals off as she talked with him. Rainsford knew the 
quaint, pretty custom among foreign maidens of naming 
the flower, and mentally repeated after her the formula: 
‘** He loves me—a little—passionately—not at all ! 

‘**Stop !” he cried, putting out his hand, dreading, he 


| that I could find this morning ; there was dew on them 
| then, mein Herr—now they are not so beautiful, but you 
| can have them if you like,” holding them toward him. 
With an irresistible impulse he took them and carried 
them to his lips. 

She turned away suddenly, a curious light came into 
her eyes, and her lips parted with a slow smile altogether 
indefinable. 

“TI think I did wrong to give them to you,” she 
| faltered, the color coming and going in her fair, young 
face. 

He bent toward her with a rapid movement, indicative 
at once of absolute self-surrender. 

‘‘Why should it be wrong ?” he asked, softly. ‘You 
must know that even a worthless flower coming from your 
hands would be more to me than the most perfect gift 
from any one else in the world. I could love you no 
better if I had known you for years instead of these few 
days.” 

“T think—I am afraid—ah! I have done wrong, I 
know—else you could never speak to me thus,” she stam- 
mered, in a distressed, broken way. ‘Let us go home 
| now—I think Herr von Kucken——” 
| ‘*Why do you call him Herr von Kucken ?” asked the 
| artist, brusquely. ‘‘I have never heard you call him father 
yet.” 

Again the same burning flush swept over her face. She 
raised her eyes and let them rest with a full, slow, quey- 
| tioning look into his. 

‘‘T have been very wrong,” she said, softly, ‘but 1 
| thought you knew—Herr von Kucken is my husband.” 

“Thank you for telling me,” he answered, huskily. 
His voice seemed to break the spell that bound her. She 
started, drew a long breath like a sob, and then went on 
in her timid, fluttering way : 

**You are surprised—but I thought you knew. Shall I 
tell you how it happened? You do not seem like a 
stranger. I would rather you knew.” 

He bowed coldly, and she went on, never looking at 
him, but speaking very fast : 

‘*T was born in America, but my father was French ; he 
died when I was a little child. My mother’s friends did 
not like the marriage, so she was not happy in America— 
she went to Paris, and I was put into a school ; there were 
many English and American children there, and so I 
learned to talk with them very well, and when I was oldex 
and began to sing, ah ! then—Herr von Kucken was my 
teacher. He did not teach in the school. He was rich 
and he was good, and he loved music for itself, not for 
fame or the money it would bring him. He was my 
mother’s dear friend, and he taught me because he liked 
her, and he said I would be a great singer one day ; but 
that was not true—and when my mother was dying, how 
could she leave me alone? And when she put my hand 
in his and told me to marry him and love him all my 
life, how then could I refuse ? 

‘So we were married by her death-bed,” the tears dim- 
ming her blue eyes—‘‘and I have been with him ever 
since, and he loves me dearly and pets me as if I were his 
child. But sometimes Ihave been ungrateful and longed 
to be young, and go about like girls of my own age, and 
then he is sorry for me—so sorry—and we travel, and I 
| see the beautiful world and the people, and the gay sights, 
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knew not why, to pass sentence upon the last frail petal. | while he is lonely and sick at home. You do not know 
**Do not destroy them ; give them to me; flowers some- how ungrateful Iam. I do nothing that is right, and he 
times seem like sentient beings, and roses almost have a is good—too good for me, mein Herr. Perhaps I ought 
soul. But—tell me first who gave them to you.” | not to tell you all this, yet, though I have him, I cannot 

“‘T picked them myself,”’ she said, lifting her eyes with | but be glad because my mother’s friends will soon be here. 
slow gravity to his face. ‘ They were the only flowers | But you do not know we came to Interlaken to meet them. 
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Herr von Kucken thinks he will never get well, he has 
been weak and ill for so long a time, and some of my 
mother’s relatives were coming abroad, and he wiote for 
them to meet us here. He wants me not to feel alone in 
the world; but, though I tremble with joy at seeing 
them, I know I ought not to feel utterly alone when I 
have him. For Iam happy—I have been so happy lately, 
that to look beyond for anything more, even though it 
steals upon me unaware, seems half a sin.” 

They walk on silently under the great walnut-trees, 
whose shadows already fell long and dark as between the 
columned aisles of a cathedral. The sky had faded toa 
cool, pearl-gray, against which the fir-trees lifted them- 
selves sharply. 

Here and there a few patches of pure crimson were float- 
ing in the air, now flushing, now paling, while high above 
all, floating, as it were, in the tremulous after-glow, towered 
the Peak of Silver, the obelisk of the Jungfrau, the snowy 
virgin of the Alps. Neither felt it possible to speak again 
for some time. 

To abruptly terminate their walk would have been a 
show of consciousness which Alixe’s mind shrank from, 
seeing that she had already begun to feel herself guilty. 
So she walked silently to the very door of her pension, 
then turned to say a few parting words. 

Rainsford had been trying to argue down all the bitter- 
ness which her explanation had given him, but when she 
said ‘‘Good-by ” he was conscious of a sudden giddy sen- 
sation that was almost pain. How could he give her up ? 
How could he think of her as chained for life to that 
feeble, tottering old man—too old even to be her father ? 
It was horrible ! 

She looked at him, he fancied, imploringly ; her lips 
moved ; he put his face down close to hers and looked 
into her eyes. 

‘*T ask your pardon,” he said, slowly, trying to hide the 
passionate emotion in his voice. ‘‘I have, indeed, misun- 
derstood all along. I have been blind, selfish, cruel.” 
His face flushed, and he went on a little vehemently. 
‘But if I have a wish on earth, it is that we may never 
meet again—that our Good-by is for ever—eternal !” he 
added, in the bitterness of his despair. 

There are some things in life that we remember so well 
when we grow older. 

All her life afterward Alixe remembered this day, and 
how she had stood by Rainsford’s side while he said those 
few, passionate words. 

She forgot a thousand other things, but she never forgot 
that—that Summer evening when she stood with him 
under the avenue of great walnut-trees. 

‘* Yes,” she said, softly, ‘‘you are cruel ; friendships are 
made to be severed, never utterly broken. We shall meet 
again, I am sure, and’ you will then be glad we parted 
friends. How strange it is that lives are touching thus 
all the time—perhaps helping one another—let us hope so, 
at least—touching—parting—but not forgotten—not ut- 
terly forgotten. I shall not say leben sie wohkl—your English 
Good-byes are sweeter—our farewells seem to me like 
nevermore. Good-by. I must go in now. Thank you for 
all your kindness.” 

There was a certain new dignity in her manner, as if the 
child had suddenly matured to womanhood, but there was 
a weary, listless tone in her voice as the short sentences 
came with long pauses between. 

He pressed her white fingers with his strong, eager hand, 
but there was something in her touch that made him feel 
small and contemptible. How could he have been so 
miserably blind! How could he have misunderstood 
her, and how could he ever think of her again without 





feeling that he had sinned against her— sinned in & 
cowardly, dastardly way that it shamed his very man- 
hood to remember ! 

By the light of the dying day he could see her face. It 
was pale ; her very lips had turned white ; it was set and 
mute as the face of one dead. 

Now, more than ever, she seemed further away from 
him. He lifted her cold hand and touched it with his lips. 
‘*Good-by, then ; some one once told me that meant God 
bless you ; I could not say more if I knew that my words 
would come true—that our parting would be eternal— 
Good-by.” 

She looked at him steadily a moment, then her glance 
fell ; a slight tremor passed over her face, and the hand 
that he had kissed fell to her side. 

When he looked back she was still standing in the door- 
way, a lithe, graceful figure, motionless, with listless hands 
and bent head, her pale face shaded by her drooping hat. 

It was for the last time, he felt, and he gathered the 
picture up to his heart, a memory for all his life to come 
—a picture that would haunt his very dreams. 

Before he reached the Casino, Steenie Ray put his hand 
within his arm. ‘‘I was looking for you, old fellow; the 
Leslies have all come, bag and baggage. Such a surprise 
for Horace, and such a commotion, and old Strube swear- 
ing there isn’t a spot for the ladies. I think I'll go over 
to Madame Hoffstetter’s. I wanted to ask you about giving 
up our rooms to them so that they can all be together. 
And, by Jove ! Leslie has a pretty sister !” 

No answer, and Steenie took two or three puffs of his 
cigar before he went on. 

“Ts anything the matter, Val ?” 

Rainsford had stopped, and, with hands deeply thrust 
in his pockets, was staring straight ahead into the gather- 
ing twilight, and made no answer. 

“‘T say, my dear old visionary, wake up! Is anything 
the matter ?” putting his hand affectionately upon his 
shoulder. 

‘Nothing, except that Ihave been meditating good-by. 
It is always unpleasant to say it, my boy, and we have 
been long enough together now to make it hard to part. 
I am going off to-night, Steenie, and the Leslies can have 
my room as well as not.” 

‘Going to-night ! And where to, pray ?” 

“T think, straight to Rome—that is, as straight as an 
artist can go,’ with a dull smile. ‘‘ I expect to be for ever 
on the route, but that is my ultimate end.” 

‘*Yes ; but where are the pictures you were going to 
paint? You began such a pretty glimpse of Thun the 
other day, to say nothing of that ‘ tail of the white horse,’ 
as Byron described your sky-born waterfall.” 

‘‘T shall burn it beforeI go,” said the artist, doggedly. 

Steenie stared. ‘I don’t see what has happened. You 
didn’t feel so savage this morning.” 

‘Don’t bother—that’s a good fellow,” begged Rainsford, 
abruptly, ‘‘and just help me pack up my traps and get 
out of the way before Leslie comes down on me with a 
host of introductions. If there’s onesthing I detest more 
than another, it is a lot of chattering women. I'll go this 
very night; but don’t imagine anything has happened. 
The world will move on just as well whether Iam here or 
there, you will find. It is such a comfort to be an inef- 


fable idiot at some period in one’s life, and why not now >” 

It was only a few months after this rather sudden part- 
ing that Rainsford received a letter, the original direction 
of which had been crossed over several times, showing 
almost as erratic a course aa the artist had chosen. It was 
from Steenie Ray, and written in an apparent delirium of 
joy. 
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forget to paint such a picture that we'll all 
be proud to own you as a friend,” 

All this and much more in Steenie Ray's 
boyish, diffusive way, spread over a matter 
of five or six pages, which Rainsford read 
as one in a dream. Herr von Kucken 
dead, Alixe with the Leslies and Steenie 
there was but one thing to look forward 
to. She would marry him—that would be 
the end of it all! He had no heart in his 
work after this. Art was a coy mistress, 
and though he had once wooed her pas- 
sionately, he was now content to substitute 
worship for work. 

A great tidal wave of feeling had swept 
over him, and left him, as it were, a 
stranded wreck. He wandered about Rome 
with that kind of awe that one feels in the 
presence of a higher life, with a-strange, 
dull feeling of not comprehending—as if a 
vail were thrown over all, just filmy enough 
to prevent clear vision. He filled his 
sketch-book with mere outlines, spending 
whole days in copying the figures on a 
frieze or an antique Lassi relievi, and then 
casting them aside to take up some sweet 
Madonna face whose expression haunted 
him with subtle memories of the past. If 
he had been a man given to religion, or 
even philanthropy, he might have con- 
soled himself; as it was, he felt every re. 
source of strength taken from him. 

It was not until Steenie wrote him, 
nearly a year after their parting, that ho 
came suddenly to himself and woke from 
his dream. 

“See how I reward you for your hasty, unsat- 
isfactory scrawls,” he began; “ but Iam in such 
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“Do you know, old boy,” he wrote, “ that I have found 
Astarte! But, pshaw ! ofcourse you are too cold-blooded 
to remember that day at Rosenlani, and the little girl 
whose singing made such a wonderful echo in the ice 
caves—the worst of it all was that she was married to a 
powerful old Pluto—not that he was really like Pluto, you 
know, except in looks. Heaven rest his soul, for poor old 
fellow, he dropped off very suddenly, and the little wifp 
nearly died of grief! I don’t pretend to understand that 
in the least. The oddest part of it all is, she is a sort of 
cousin of the Leslies, and she is comforting herself now 
with her new relatives and with me! Now you ought to 
be here. She does look a pictured saint, as you call her, 
if you will try and refresh your memory on that point. J 
never, in my v~ dest flights of fancy, dreamed that a 
widow's cap would be so becoming. It was the most ex- 
traordinary marriage! The cold German, her husband, 
made the Leslies promise not only to take care of her 
fortune, but of her, »oor little girl, and they are as happy 
over it as if they had discovered a diamond mine. 

“We are traveling together, and are just where you 
ought to be now, with your canvas and brushes—in the 
valley of Sixt, the most picturesque spot in all Savoy. I 
talk of you to Madame von Kucken by the hour, and she 
has learned to regard you as an old friend already. You 
don’t deserve her interest, or mine either, for leaving us 
so suddenlv, but T cannot give von nn: so write tra ma at 
Geneva, where we expect to stay some time, and don’t 





a tumult of happiness, if I did not relieve myself 
in this way I should make an unmitigated idiot 
, of myself in some other, Of course I am engaged 
to her—and I dare say vou will declare you have known how it 
would all end from the beginning. Well, I shall have nothing 
more to say until you see her. We are en rowe for Rome, and I 
shall hunt you up the very first thing I do, I never was so in- 
sanely, ridiculously happy in all my life. I expect Iam as inco- 
herent as a woman, but you will not blame me when you know 
Allie, and Horace is almost as happy at the unexpected turn affairs 
have taken as your hopelessly mad friend STEENIE.” 


Without any hesitation Rainsford wrote back thaf he 
was about leaving Rome, and would be unable to meet 
his friends there, as he ardently desired. He begged to 
be remembered to Madame yon Kucken, and wished her 
all happiness. As for Steenie, he always had ‘the good 
wishes of his very sincere friend, Rainsford.” 

It was a cold letter, certainly, and all the colder when 
contrasted with Steenie’s rapturously boyish confession ; 
but when it was fairly dispatched he felt as if a great 
weight had been lifted from his mind. He packed up his 
boxes and traveled away. It was six months before he 
returned and took up his old life again. He found no 
letters awaiting him ; no one called to see him ; no one 
had apparently remembered his existence. He might as 
well have staid in Rome; for that matter, he could lose 
himself as well there as in any other part of the habitable 
glove. He devoted himself now with a will and energy to 
his art. He never wearied of the Halls of the Vatican, or 
the Camnadoclio. and spent hours before the Archangel of 
Guido in the little Church of the Cappucini, or the sad, 
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sweet face of Beatrice in the Barberini. He went from ; how she has clung to this spot! We'll excuse you, old 


gallery to gallery, from ruins and grand old basilicas to 


palaces and colossi, gathering renewed inspiration from | hand of charity to an old comrade. 


the warm, glowing, ‘litanic life that looked down upon 
him with solemn, abiding eyes from vaulted ceiling and 
lofty dome, trembling with a sense of awe at the whispers 
of a vague, historic past. And then he would go back to 
his little studio in the Via Margulta, and throw his whole 
soul into his work. It was only when night came on that 
he consented to lay aside his pencils and wander out for 
many miles beyond the city walls, where he could feel 
alone with the earth and sky, having no sense of isolation 
amid those ruins which thread the brown Campagna like 
a stupendous funeral cortége, with strange ancestral de- 
vices and trophies rescued from the past. 

One evening he paused before the Fontana di Trevi to 
watch the waters sparkling and dancing in the moonlight, 
and, as he looked, the Tritons and great seahorses seemed 
to be, in truth, plunging and frolicking in the waters, so 
bright and illusive was the night. A carriage had stopped 
before it, and a few people were descending the steps to 
the fountain’s edge, but he was so absorbed that he did 
not heed them until he felt his arm suddenly grasped, and 
a hearty, well-known voice woke him from his reverie : 

‘* Rainsford, by all that is miraculous !” 

And then he felt that Steenie Ray had him by the hand, 
and was pouring out more explanations and breathless 
queries than he could begin to answer. 

He stammered a brief apology—he had been away from 
Rome six months, supposed Steenie had left long ago, had 
only been back a few weeks, and was working very hard ; 
and then, with a little natural reserve, he asked for Horace 
and—and--the whole travel- 
ing party. 

** You dear, ignorant, blind 
old bat !”’ cried Steenie, pass- aul 
ing his hand affectionately PAW! \NY 
over Rainsford’s. ‘ You 
thought you were deceiving 
me all along, while you were 
painting your own story in 
letters so large that he who 
runs could read! But I must 
not forget to introduce my 
wife — married last week at 
the Legation. Don’t speak— 
nota word. Here she is, my 
boy!” leading him along. 
** Allie, dear, let me intro- 
duce you to my old friend, 
Mr. Rainsford.” 

A tall, slender girl turned 
round, bent gracefully before 
him, and then offered her 
hand with true American 
frankness. 

‘Ah ! this is an unexpected 
pleasure! We did not look 
for you here. Of course we 
cannot meet as strangers, when 
Horace and Steenie have 
known you so well.” 

‘And — and ” stam- 
mered Rainsford. 

“Where is Madame von 
Kucken — Alixe ? Down at 
the fountain, drinking to a 
speedy return to Rome. It 
is truly incomprehensible 
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fellow. Iam in that state myself that I can extend the 
Stop a moment, 
| though. My wife is Horace’s sister—Alice Leslie. Per- 
haps that may account for your insanity and mine!” and, 
with another boyish laugh, Steenie put his wife’s arm 
| within his own and drew her away, leaving Rainsford 
| standing at the top of the stone steps. 
| He looked down at the slight figure, saw her throw back 
| her vail and lean over the fountain’s edge. 

‘‘One, two, three,” she said, dipping her hand into the 
clear water and drinking. 

He remembered the well-known and cherished supersti- 
tion of drinking here the night before leaving Rome, if 
one ever desires to return. 

His heart began to beat quickly ; a strange thrill shot 
through him; he stopped, by an impulse at once irre- 
sistible and compelling, waiting for her to come up. He 
took off his hat, holding out his hand toward her, with a 
steady look in his brown-gray eyes, that brought the swift 
color surging into her cheeks. In the clear moonlight sho 
saw and knew him. 

** Are you glad to see me at all ?” he asked, with grave 
brusquerie, and in a voice that would have been pitiful 
and pleading but for the manliness underlying it. 

She did not speak. She only smiled, and laid her hand 
within his arm. 

He would have been more than human to keep back the 
love that trembled on his lips. 

He stooped and looked into her eyes, and with the 
memory of his last words still in her heart, their hands 
crept together. 
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“It is more than a year since we parted—do you re- | keys suspended from the girdle, the children peeping 


member ?—have you loved me all that time ?” 
Again she smiled. 
‘IT was thinking of you when I drank at the fountain 


they are going away to-morrow. I had given up seeing 


you again—but now 
“You will stay with me, my darling ?” 
‘*T will stay with you.” 
That was all she said ; but for them both that night 
their true life began. 


THE KITCHENS OF OUR GRAND- 
MOTHERS. 
By Janet E, Ruvutz Rees. 

Is rr not a little strange, that while the distant past at- 
tracts so much attention, and our minds are so constantly 
occupied with the things of to-day, the periods which 
come between the two are far less often alluded to ? 
That this is so is undoubted, and thus it comes to pass 
that, while books innumerable have been written upon the 
domestic life and interests of our remoter ancestors, it is 
really difficult to find accurate accounts of the home lives 


| round the great nail-studded door, watching with eager 
eyes for the result of the baking—the turnovers and tarts, 
the apple duffs and cookies that were hidden in that 
capacious bake-oven. Those were the days when a dozen 
loaves might be seen to issue smoking from its cavernous 
depths, where along one side of the kitchen were great 
bread troughs for kneading, where the fireplace and 
oven took up the entire end, and a goodly press which 
flanked the other side suggested untold wealth of linen 
stored away. 
The kitchen of those days was no underground, vault- 
like apartment, with barred windows, lighted up early 
| upon afternoons with gas, boarded and perhaps carpeted. 
Our grandmothers rejoiced in kitchens open to the sun- 


| light, the air, in which, when the day’s work was done, 
| they were not ashamed to sit with their children ; where 
| the maids and men about the farm had their benches, and 


of those who still live in our memories. The transition | 


from their day to our own, eventful as it has been, has 


between the household of fifty or sixty years ago and that 
of to-day, great as it is, must be dooked for rather in 
novels that reflect the manners of the period, or sought 
in isolated records of special districts, rather than in any 
graphic picture of the lives of the general community. 
Yet how full of interest the subject is! The mind that 


the little ones their crickets or stools, and the quiet hours 
were enlivened by the story-teller or the song. In villages 
in England, where the railway has not yet penetrated 
(but they are very few), some of the farms have just such 
kitchens. Mrs. Poyser’s was not unlike it, although she 
had the more modern hearth, and burned coal, no doubt ; 
whereas in the early days around New York the great 


| chimney was lighted up with blazing logs. 
been marked by few abrupt changes, and the difference | 


is trained to observe can scarcely fail to compare our 


rapid acquisition of new inventions, our large choice of 
useful objects, the facilities and accommodations of our 
houses, with the shifts and expedients with which our 
grandmothers were familiar. 

Probably the nearest thing to the kitchen of fifty years 
ago in this country that could be found, would be that of 
some settler in the far west, or of some Scandinavian 
home where ‘ new lights” are accepted with great slow- 
ness. In both we should probably find the great, yawn- 
ing, open fireplaces, the ruddy logs, the chain from which 
a huge kettle might depend, the wide chimney studded 
with hooks and nails, the rafters black with smoke or 
recently whitewashed, the now unfamiliar tubs and 
buckets, the ungainly press and wood table with its well- 
scrubbed top. 

In any well-settled or civilized community to-day, any- 
thing even so rude as this could scarcely be found ; but 
fifty or sixty years ago even city kitchens could not boast 
of very much more refinement. Up in the country dis- 
tricts of Long Island and Pennsylvania, quaint Dutch 
kitchens, delightful for their contrast to those of the 
overbuilt cities, may yet be seen; but the use of coal 
has changed and modified their character, and it will only 
be insome very remote cottage that the log fire could be 
found smoldering on the hearth, the frying-pan have a 
handle long enough to prove a protection against flames 
and sparks, the crane before the chimney for the roast 
be found turning in unwieldy fashion with many a crink 
and crank. What pictures of home life the very idea con- 
jures up. The housewife in the quaint cotton sun-bon- 
net, worn in Summer for the glare of the sun; in Winter 
as protection from the draughts ; at other times, from mere 
habit, the strings invariably thrown back over the shoul- 
ders, the clogs or pattens raising the feet above the damp 





In many houses there were back-kitchens, where tho 
servants of the family kept a separate table ; in others a 
summer-kitchen was separate from the house, and in the 
care of the servants, who were slaves. These were more 
usually found in the homes of wealthier residents ; but 
the everyday kitchen, as compared with that of the ordi- 
nary home to-day, was a more general sitting and eating 
room. The fire, built up of logs, was a sight to see. The 
back log was the unsplit boll of a hickory tree, which re- 
quired the strength of two men to lift from the woodpile 
and place back of the andirons. A front log, about a 
fourth as large as the back log, was placed next upon the 
andirons, and the interstices were filled in with chips and 
corn. When this fire was kindled what a snapping and 
crackling took place ; how the sparks flew up the chim- 
ney ; how the smoke curled and spread and found its way 
amid the rafters ; how it played around the hams, hang- 
ing upon the chimney-hooks, and shed its hearty glow 
across the sanded floor. For floors in those days were 
not the unimportant items they are to-day, to be scrub- 
bed once a week, or covered up with linoleum or oil- 
cloth, or even matting. They were of brick, scoured 
daily, and then sanded with the soft, white sand brought 
from the shore, and this was swept up into heaps, form 
ing geometrical figures ; and one delight of the children 
was to make their way over the sanded ripples, walking 
in and out among them upon the tips of their toes, no 
doubt receiving many a reproof for their heedless ways. 
How the firelight played upon the curly heads ; how, when 
the sap began to bubble out of the ends of the great logs, 
it sputtered in the glowing ashes and gave out that pe- 
culiar odor which once appreciated is never forgotten. 

In the evening the burning embers were covered in with 
ashes, and woe to the servant who was careless enough to 
let the fire out. It smoldered all night long, to be 
coaxed next morning into a blaze by the aid of the 
mighty bellows. These indispensable articles in our 


| grandmother’s kitchens hung with their ornamental strips 





of brass and brass nozzles beside the hospitable hearth, 
and shone, as everything else did, in the friendly glow of 
the fire. Upon the walls hung pots and pans, the very 
names of which are unfamiliar in our ears, while the 
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flagstone, the loose jacket and the bunch of household | kitchen-dresser, with its endless rows of pewter pots and 
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mugs, of pewter plates, all polished till they shone again, 
served the purpose of any number of reflectors, and re- 
peateu in their shining surfaces the leaping of the flames. 
The great fireplace reached more than midway to the 
ceiling. Mantelshelf there was, properly speaking, none ; 
a mere ridge or ledge served to receive the upright candle- 
stick, the snuffer-tray, and perhaps an ornament or two. 
From it, in many kitchens, hung a curtain or valance, 
which was ‘put up clean every week, and was either of 
some tiny-checked material, or of simple white dimity. 

Beneath the capacious kitchen were no less capacious 
cellars, which were as different from the cellars of te-day as 
the kitchens to those with which we are familiar. Care- 
fully built, they were, in fact, great storehouses, where 
all the requirements of the family could be met. In those 
old Knickerbocker days stores were not bought in daily 
or weekly, no, nor even monthly ; shops were few, and 
the thrifty housewife had no convenient grocery store or 
market a few blocks off, if she had she would probably 
have ceased to be sothrifty. Vegetables were not hawked 
in the street, and as to canned fruits or ready-made 
pickles, salt herrings and the like, they were either to be 
put up at home or done without. Hence the cellar of a 
well-built house was as important as the kitchen above. 
Tt was built, usually, of rough, unhewn stone, with a brick 
or earthen floor, with a view to its beiny cool in Summer 
and warm in Winter. Frequent whitewashing took place, 
and the doors were constantly left open in the summer- 
time to keep the air pure and swect ; no easy matter where 
great stores of turnips, onions, potatoes and apples, and 
all garden and field produce were garnered, with barrels 
of salted pork, smoked and dried hams, ete. In the Fall 
the windows and gratings were closed up with hay, 
tightly packed, leaving only small spaces in the southern 
end for the admittance of the Winter sunshine. 

Sloping doors and red brick steps led from the kitchens 
to the cellars, and the one was the complement of the 
other. What the great chimney smoked, and much more, 
the cellar preserved. Hogsheads of salted pork, hams in 
brine, home-made butter in great firkins and jars, pigs’ 
feet in .vinegar, supplemented the sausages that hung 
from the rafters, and the cheeses that were piled up high 
upon swinging shelves made as a protection from the 
mice. Heaps of apples of every kind tempted the school- 
boys as sorely in the Winter as the overflowing orchards 
did before they were gathered in, and the barrels of cider 
were tapped often enough for the taste to be a familiar 
one. 

Roasting in those old-fashioned kitchens was not spe- 
cially easy of accomplishment, and was undertaken com- 
paratively rarely, the oven answering all ordinary pur- 
poses ; but there were occasions that called for special 
preparations, then it, was that recourse was had to 
the crane or windlass, and the primitive method of 
roasting with a spit was in vogue. Some of the con- 
trivances remind us of medieval times, and recall the 
baronial castle with its arched fireplace, in which the 
wood sputtered and blazed, and the pot hung above from 
an iron bar, while the roasting apparatus, of the most un- 
wieldly character, was set in motion by a windlass, and 
kept rotating by the action of a dog imprisoned in the 
framework of the wheel. Even with this expedient the 
services of the cook or undermaid were required to keep 
the spit constantly moving, and to baste the meat with a 
long-handled spoon. These basting spoons were con- 
siderably larger and more unwieldly than those used by 
our cooks to-day. Beneath the roast was a huge dripping- 
pan, and upon rare roasting occasions cakes and puddings, 
made of flour and eggs, not unlike the English Yorkshire 








or batter pudding, were placed to brown in the fat as it 
dripped from the joint. 

In the unprotected condition of the fireplace catastro- 
phes were frequent, especially when, as was usual in those 
hospitable days, the house or kitchen door stood open. 
Stray dogs, attracted by the delicious odors of roast pig, 
or the seductive vapors arising from a round of beef or 
quarter of lamb, would reconnoitre the position, and seiz- 
ing their opportunity, when the housewife was busy with 
her vegetables, or what not, make a raid upon the drip- 
ping-pan, which usually ended less successfully than was 
anticipated. Probably burnt dogs, like burnt children, 
dread the fire, and the sufferer from boiling dripping and 
the wrath of the cook, abstained, in all likelihood, from 
future depredations, a fact that may have had conscla- 
tions even for the outraged feelings of the presiding 
genius of the kitchen as, in moments of exasperation, it is 
not unfrequently vouchsafed to us to foresee the prospect- 
ive sufferings of our enemies. But there were not wanting 
many occasions upon which no disaster accompanied the 
preparation of the feasts—bright and sunny days in which 
the expected neighbors arrived while the pidce de resistance 
was still halting before the flames, in the very moment 
when the utmost energies of the cook were required to keep 
the basting up satisfactorily, when the joint was within an 
ace of ‘‘ being done to a turn !”—then it was that the good 
woman’s anxiety and care, wrestling with hospitality, 
would depute some maiden to refresh the guests with 
cider, or even something stronger, in anticipation of the 
coming feast ; while she, with anxious gaze and dripping 
spoon at hand, watched the last browning of the meat 
and encouraged the persistent boiling of the pot. 

The Knickerbocker kitchens, as all records tell us, were 
often the scene of abundant jollity and gayety. The 
cellars were not stocked with Winter provender without 
much previous labor and industry. To accomplish the 
needed work the neighbors were often called in to help, 
and hours of industry were followed by those of relaxation 
and merriment. The fiddler was on hand to do his part, 
accompanied more often than not by his sable assistants ; 
and when the apple-paring and sausage-making were duly 
accomplished, the ‘‘company” sat down to rest and 
enjoy the strains until they changed to more invigorating 
tunes, suggestive of dancing and frolic. Then ina trice 
the tables were cleared away, egg-nogg and cider were 
handed round, and the blazing fire, as it roared up the 
great chimney, shed its fitful light upon the merry 
couples who ‘trode the measure” and ‘ tipped and 
toe’d” it over the floor, from which the sand for the 
moment had been banished. How the rafters rang again 
to the sound of joyful voices ; what courtship and what 
wooings took place in the fitful firelight, and when the 
evening hours were over what hearty wishes sped the 
revelers on their way ! 

In all the descriptions of these old-fashioned kitchens 
that have come down to us, cats play quite an important 
part as household pets. They were valuable as mousers, 
and then, too, their cleanly ways endeared them to the 
housewife. The interior gained in interest from the pre- 
sence of the favorite, and tho kitchen hearth always had 
attractions for her, whether the great cauldron held the 
milk which honesty of principle and tho fact that it was 
almost scalding alone saved from her depredations, or 
whether, the hearth swept and garnished, she slept the 
sleep of the righteous within the warm radiance of the 
smoldering ashes. In the sunny summertime her seat, 
was in the wide, old-fashioned window, with its tiny panes 
and latticework, from which no efforts of the children 
could beguile her, as how, indeed, should they, with the 
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bowl of milk, 
conveyed  be- fifa) 
fore heeding F OS 
eyes to the 7 
topmost shel! 
of the capa- 
cious larder ? 
What _larders 
those Knicker- 
bocker kit- 
chens had ! and 
failing them 
what presses, 
what cup- 
boards, what 
capacious 
chests of draw- 
ers! The old- 
fashioned 
kitchen had 
wide, double- 
doored presses, 
in which the 





bestowed upon 
them. They 
were sO cum- 
bersome and 
so difficult to 
move that it is 
very certain 
that their pos- 
sessors con- 
templated no 
sudden or early 
change of resi- 
dence. 

A list of the 
smaller articles 
which were 
absolutely in- 
dispensable to 
our grand- 
mothers would 
almost bear 
comparison 
with those of 











linen and other 
treasures of 
the family were stowed away, heaped up in snowy piles 
with lavender and rosemary between. They answered 
other ends besides, where pantries were not, and cup- 
boards had not been fitted into the walls. 

In some old houses such presses or cupboards may 
still be seen, with paneled doors and dark, cherry-wood 
shelves, in striking contrast to the veneered woods of the 
more modern dwelling. In those which are still in their 
early condition, the overhanging moldings and huge, 
round feet are abiding evidence of the amount of labor 








THE OLD-TIME KITCHEN, WITH THE TURNSPIT, 





the modern 
furnisher in 
numbers, but they were far simpler, for the most part. 
Beside the great, yawning fireplace were round stands for 
the poker, tongs and shovel, which implements were 
unwieldly enough, while the sides of the chimney were 
studded with what were called pot-hooks and trammels, 
bars of iron supporting them, stretching also half way up 
the chimney. The vessels in everyday use were of 
shining pewter, block tin was scarcely known, although 
a polished tin reflector was a necessity for the baking of 
biscuits. The pewter trenches and platters shone again 
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THE KITCHEN OF OTHER DAYS AS A SITTING-ROOM, 


as the result of liberal use of ‘‘elbow grease,” and vied 
with the brass preserving pans and kettles in lustre and 
brightness. Posset cups for posset, biggins for dipping 
the water up out of the deep pails, logger heads, long 
iron handles with flat heads for warming flip and beating 
it into foam, are among the many articles found no more. 

For lighting up these cheery kitchens, candles, home- 
made for the most part, were usual, and near the door, or 
in the back kitchen, was the indispensable horn lantern, 
for the service of those whose duties led them across the 
yard. The making of these candles was an event of con- 
siderable moment in the days of our grandmothers. The 
tallow which had been 
collected after preparing 
the Winter’s supply of 


beef was melted in a we 


great kettle, while the 
wicks, cut in readiness, 
were fastened to long 
rattan sticks and dipped 
again and again into the 
tallow till they were thick 
enough to satisfy the 
Lamps had no 
shades or chimneys until 
1831, when an improve- ' - ‘ fue 
ment was made in them, m “i 
and astral lamps ap- 
peared. As long as 
candles were in general 
use those little articles of 
domestic economy, save- 
alls, were kept in stock, 
and no thrifty housewife 
allowed her servants to 
throw away the ends. 
Among the articles 
hanging on the wall, large 
graters were invariably 
found, and upon the 
shelves the pestle and 
mortar were conspicuous 


Pi 





for size and solidity. Bread 
troughs for kneading the family 
supply of bread were in readiness, 
and beside the hearth was the 
great oven which was heated upon 
occasion, and was capable of hold- 
ing a supply of loaves for the en- 
tire neighborhood. Later on,when 
stores were becoming common, it 
often happened that the kitchen 
had both the open fireplace, and 
directly in front of it a cooking 
stove, which could be used if pre- 
ferred ; and so, little by little, the 
old-fashioned yawning grate was 
superseded by the iron stove, 
which, little by little, developed 
into the cooking stove of our own 
day. There was something cheer- 
ful and homelike about our grand- 
mother’s kitchens ; they were sel- 
dom left so entirely tothe dominion 
of servants as they are to-day, even 
in the wealthier houses, and in the 
more ordinary homes the mother 
was chief cook, and attended to 
all culinary details herself. 

Busy scenes went on in kitchens in cottage homes where, 
too, the blazing wood fire gave forth volumes of smoke, 
and the family pot suspended above the flames emitted 
appetizing odors enough, while the long-handled frying- 
pan, in dexterous hands, was productive of highly satis- 
factory results. There the kitchen and living room were 
one ; the tiny child in its wooden stand, safe out of harm’s 
way, the grandmother bending over the fire, the mother 
at the washtub, all suggest the industry and thrift of the 
laborer’s home, but bear witness to no inconsiderable 
amount of comfort and prosperity. 

Some of the old bills still extant give a good idea of the 
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various necessaries of the well-to-do home some seventy 
or eighty years ago. One such mentions twenty-five 
pewter plates, valued at one shilling each ; thirty-seven 
earthen plates, nine pewter dishes, eight earthen dishes, 
two waffle irons, two keelers or wooden tubs for the 
milk, six spinning-wheels, one pair of kitchen andirons, 
an eight-day clock, six sets of china cups and saucers, and 
twenty-seven Delft plates. Delft ware was much in use, 
and the china cups and saucers were doubtless only for 
company occasions, 

Among the gentry Dutch ovens for roasting came into 
use, and were cylindrical in form, standing on four feet. 
The joint was held in place by a long spit, which pro- 
jected at each end, so that the joint could be roasted 
without opening the door of the cylinder. Hot biscuits 
for tea, or single loaves, when it was not desirable to heat 
the oven, were baked in an iron pot, called a bakepan or 
spider, which was placed upon the hot coals, and then 
covered over with another layer of hot coals, placed upon 
the lid. A pie-pan, somewhat larger, would hold two or 
three loaves, and was used in the same place. Boilers 
for the supply of hot water were as little known as hot 
water pipes, and, therefore, a huge iron pot stood always 
full upon the corner of the fireplace or hob. 

Among the articles named, waffle-1rons were quite indis- 
pensable. Every family possessed two or more pairs, larger 
and deeper than those now used, and with longer handles, 
for the purpose of holding them over the glowing beds of 
coal. Waftles were everyday dainties in the home, and 
tea-cakes, known as wafers, of much the same nature, were 
very popular. Few of us have forgotten the many good 
things which found their way to the tables of our childish 
recollection, but some of the peculiar compounds of a still 
earlier period ought certainly to be rescued from oblivion. 
It was the fashion in many parts of the country to serve 
dishes of chocolate in which spiced sausages had been 
boiled, the sausages being taken out, and when ready and 
cut up on the plates, then covered with the chocolate and 
eaten with a spoon. When tea was a luxury it was usual 
to stew the herb, and pour the water off, then butter the 
leaves and eat them, reserving the liquor to wash down 
the greens. Some home-brewed ale, heated in the great 
kettle, received crusts of brown bread spread with mo- 
lasses, and was served steaming hot for the farmer's 
breakfast, being known under the delectable title of 
‘whisky belly-vengeance.” This delicacy was peculiar to 
Salem and was much relished eighty years ago. 

It is amusing to consider how, by gradual change, 40 
totally different a condition of things has come about. 
The modern housekeeper is so accustomed to find the 
conveniences of to-day around her, that it probably rarely 
occurs to her even to glance at the past. Greater interest 
is felt in the events of to-day, and a new cooking-stove 
with all the latest improvements is considerably more ex- 
citing than a glimpse at the old-fashioned kitchen of our 
grandmothers. And yet, it is not more than twenty-five 
years ago since the first attempt to roast by gas was made 
in England. The occasion upon which this was success- 
fully done was a momentous one. A banquet was to be 
given to all the members of the Royal Agricultural Soci- 
ety, and royalty was expected to be present. Soyer, the 
celebrated chef, had charge of the entertainment, and in 
honor of the occasion he proposed to produce a dish of 
his own, which he pompously called Baron and Saddle- 
back of Beef 4 Ja Magna Charta, which was to consist of 
a baron and saddleback of beef weighing 530 pounds, 
and which he declared he would prepare in the open air. 
A large yard was placed at his disposal, and the neighbor- 
hood was greatly excited over the anticipated sight, ex- 














pecting to see some enormous fire built in the allotted 
space ; whereas the only preparations were a few bricks 
without mortar, a few sheets of iron covering a space of 
six feet with 216 small jets of gas, coming through small 
pipes. It was not believed that a monster joint could 
be perfectly done by such means, but incredulity van- 
ished as it was seen frizzling and steaming away, and in 
eight hours it was ready, at a cost of only five shillings’ 
worth of gas. This successful experiment led to very 
general adoption of gas stoves of all sizes, very few 
modern homes being without one in some shape or other. 

How our grandmothers would have resented such an 
idea! How incredulous they would have been as to the 
possibility of preparing food fit to eat with the internal 
accommodations of our kitchens to-day, and how aghast 
they would have felt at the idea of carrying on culinary 
preparations in the underground apartments which, in so 
many of our houses to-day, are all that can be devoted to 
the purpose. If we have reason to congratulate ourselves 
upon our modern conveniences and contrivances, it may 
still be that we have lost something in the march of im- 
provement, and that our food has not gained as much in 
excellence as our cooks have in facilities for preparing it. 








THE FIRST SNOW. 


Lie soft, O gentle snow, upon the world 

That now is weary and doth long for rest! 

So cover with thy tender flakes her breast, 

And bid her sleep. Below thy warmth lies furled 
The patient snowdrop, that will be uncurled 
When thou art gone. So gently thou art pressed, 
That when thou fad’st away, a crocus crest 

Peers up above the mold, that still is pearled 

By thy pure tears, So should all sorrow lie 
About our hearts, like to thy time of peace. 

"Tis when we lie awhile beneath God’s hand, 

So, as the gray clouds fade from off our sky, 
Flowers should bloom like Spring; a vast increase 
Sprung from our commune with the unseen land. 





THE HOUSE ON THE BAR. 
By JosEPpHINE R, WILLIAMS, 


My life had been such a thoroughly contented one be- 
fore Mabel Martin came into it, it seemed almost a pity 
that its peacefulness should have been shivered and 
broken up as it was by the coming of this girl, slight and 
delicate as a fairy, with her wonderful deep blue eyes and 
wavy masses of dusky hair. 

Thad been satisfied with my lot in the early Spring ; 
and by the time the wild ducks came in the Autumn I was 
as wretched as any mortal need wish to be, and yet, look- 
ing back, I cannot regret having known little Mabel, or the 
adventure which brought us so close together that Easter 
Eve, two years ago. 

She had come down at Christmas to teach in the 
‘*Hampton Normal Institute,” being fired, like so many 
others, by a desire to elevate the colored race. I had 
often met her at social gatherings since, and from the first 
time I saw her I think I loved her. She never knew it, 
though, and it is the brightest thought I have now to feel 
that I had the courage to keep my love buried in my own 
heart, and that I never saw the pity which would have 
looked at me out of her bonnie blue eyes, had she known 
of the pain she was inflicting. 

We almost /ived on the water at Hampton in Summer, 
both ladies and gentlemen, and even in Winter the more 
venturesome oues did not desert their favorite element. 
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Miss Mabel was the pluckiest little sailor of them all, 
and many and many a bright Winter afternoon, as, with 
sail fully set, I went scudding out of the creek in my 
trusty boat, the Old Reliable, I have seen her tiny shallop 
shoot out from the school-dock, and almost overturned 
myself in my efforts to catch one more glimpse of the 
little fur-robed figure sitting straight as an arrow, and 
rowing with faultless precision. 

It is not wonderful, therefore, that I felt no alarm at 
seeing her out on the afternoon before Easter, for it was 
a fine, bright day, and though the waves ran rather high, 
I felt sure she could manage her boat. I was bound for 
Fortress Monroe, having some business to transact with 
one of the officers stationed there, but as I passed ,the 
Clytie, and our boats ran side by side for a few moments, 
I was not in such a hurry that I could not stop for a few 
words with pretty Miss Mabel, and urge a request I had 
long had it in my heart to make, that I might take her for 
a sail some afternoon, 

She smiled as she granted my wish, and then turning 
lightly from the subject, gayly asked me if I remembered 
that to-morrow would be Easter. I had remembered it, 
and as I answered her my thoughts turned to the signifi- 
cance of the festival, which every Christian Church would 
celebrate on the morrow. No such idea seemed to flit 
through Mabel’s mind, however, for she looked laugh- 
ingly up into my eyes, and said : 

“IT wish you could come to breakfast to-morrow, Mr. 
Dane. We are going to have colored eggs for Easter 
morning.” 

Falling into her humor, I called out as my boat shot 
ahead, ‘‘Save me a purple one, please!” and saw her 
nod her pretty head in assent. 

My business at the fort occupied me until nearly sun- 
set, but, as I put up my sail, the gorgeous glow in the 
west tempted me beyond resistance to take a little ‘run 
outside,” as we called out beyond the fort. 

The waves ran very high, and the wind was none of the 
mildest, coming keen and cutting from the northwest, but 
said I to myself : 

‘«T will just go to the house on the bar, and be back in 
time for supper, after all.” 

This house on the bar was built far out from land, on a 
sand-bar, and had originally been used as a station for 
provisioning passing vessels, but it had long been de- 
serted, and was now but a haunt for the sea-birds or the 
goal for pleasure-parties out yachting. 

Imagine, then, my surprise, when, after breasting the 
waves for about an hour, and with difficulty keeping my 
boat right side up, I came within sight of the house on 
the bar, to see, waving from the shackling old flagstaff, a 
small, white streamer, which might have been taken for a 
lady’s pocket-handkerchief. 

It looks like a signal of distress,” I thought, and had I 
not been so sure that the old house was deserted I should 
have been fearful that there was really some one there in 
need of help. 

Just at that moment I spied, at some distance from me, 
tossing and tumbling among the waves, which ran breast- 
high around the piles upon which the old house was 
built, a small row-boat, bottom-side up. It was a pretty 
little boat, painted daintily in blue and dove-color, and 
as my straining eyes took this in, it all flashed upon me 
in a moment. . 

It did not need that I should see the name, the Clytie, 
painted in gilt letters, as the waves brought the tiny boat 
nearer, for me to know that Mabel Martin had been ship- 
wrecked, and by some miraculous means had succeeded 
in reaching the old house on the bar, and now was there 


alone, night coming on, and no one, as she supposed, 
near her but God. She had hung out her signal, and was 
waiting, in what pain or distress I knew not, but of course 
imagined the worst. 

My first act was to secure the Clytie, fasten her to my 
own boat, and tow her astern. My next, to try to steer 
my own boat among the angry waves, so as in safety to 
reach the rickety old steps, which were the only means of 
reaching the inside of the house. 

The sunset had faded now, and the early stars shone 
out more brightly, as I looked up and thanked God that I 
had been led to take that little extra sail, apparently for 
my own pleasure, really for my darling’s safety. 

Keeping my eyes steadily fixed on the dainty little hand- 
kerchief fluttering in the breeze, I was steering straight 
for the steps, when, from one of the windows I saw a 
white hand stretched, and a small, purplish white object 
fall from it into the sea. 

The mad waves seized it and tossed it hither and thither, 
and as they brought it nearer I could see that it was a 
large egg-shell, evidently a sea bird’s egg. With the 
greatest difficulty I secured it just as a heavy wave was 
carrying it past me, seized it and read Mabel’s message to 
the outside world. 

Poor little Mabel, shut up alone in the dreary house on 
the bar. She must have found the egg left there by some 
bird of passage, and making a small hole with some 
sharp-pointed instrument, had let out the inside so that 
the shell might float. The tiny hole was plugged up with 
a shred torn from the handkerchief then doing duty as 
a signal, and on the shell was written in pencil : 


“Come to me ; I am in the house on the bar, my boat gone, and 
until some one rescues me shall be here alone. God grant some 
kind stranger may see this and take pity on me—Mabel Martin.” 


Were my efforts lessened when I thonght of the blue 
eyes so dear to me suffused with tears, the pretty, pout- 
ing lips quivering with terror, the little hands trembling 
as they were stretched out in appeal toward the deep, blue 
ocean, to the ‘‘ kind stranger,” whom she had addressed ? 
Well, she should not have long to wait now ! 

I had seen her throw the egg, but she never dreamed 
that help was so near—that Will Dane, from whom she 
had parted so merrily some hours ago, was to be the 
one, who, by God’s help, would stand by her in this hour 
of trouble. 

The waves ran higher and higher, the wind moaned 
and roared with a hollow sound that was fearful to hear, 
and blew my boat back as if it were determined to keep 
me from Mabel; but in spite of it all, before many 
minutes more, I had reached the steps, and with one bold 
jump secured a foothold, and in another second, my boat 
fastened, I was with Mabel. 

For a moment she was unconscious of my presence. I 
think fright and loneliness had dazed her a little, for 
when she looked up at last, her blue eyes had no recogni- 
tion in them. Only a moment, though, for, with a joyous 
ery, she sprang toward me, and I took her in my arms 
and comforted her as I would my own sister. God knows 
I held her in my arms, she and I alone in the house on 
the bar, as I would have held my little sister, so safely 
sheltered in the home-nest by mother’s side at this in- 
stant, while this other girl, (scarcely older than our little 
Blossom), so far away from her home and mother, had 
only me to comfort and protect her. 

I admit it was the happiest experience I ever expect to 
have in my life. For one wild moment I thought that 


thie might onen a way for me to tell her how I loved her, 
and sue for her dear love in return ; butI put the thought 
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sorrowfully back into my heart five minutes later, for, 
with her soft hair brushing my cheek, her sweet eyes, dim 
with tears, looking up into mine, she murmured : 

‘‘Mr. Dane, some one far away will thank you more 


I tried to enter into her happiness as she talked, but I 
am afraid my voice trembled a little, and sure my eyes 
were very dim, though in the friendly darkness she could 
not see them, as I said, with forced gayety, as we neared 


than Ican now. For Jack’s sake, as well as my own, 
am grateful. We are to be married in the Fall.” 


I | the dock: 





She said it all so simply. I know she never suspected | Mabel. I have it here,” 
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THE HOUSE ON THE BAR. —‘“‘ WITH THE GREATEST DIFFICULTY I SECURED THE EGG-SHELL JUST AS A HEAVY WAVE WAS CARRYING 
IT PAST ME, AND READ MABEL’S MESSAGE TO THE OUTSIDE WORLD.” 


that she pained me, but gave me her confidence in return 
for my protection. 

So I took her home in the Old Reliable, the Clytie danc- 
ing merrily behind. 

Past Fortress Monroe, past the Soldier’s Home on the 
school-dock, when the lights from Virginia Hall shone 
brightly out over the water. She had told all about Jack 
and herself on the way home. 


| And I have it yet, and shall always keep it, the pretty 
sea-bird’s egg with Mabel’s name upon it. 





LirERATURE is a mere step to knowledge, and tho 
error often lies in our identifying one with the other. 
| Literature may, perhaps, make us yain ; true knowledge 
must render us humble. 


** Don’t trouble to save me my purple Easter-egg, Miss 
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THE ORCHARD AND THE HEATH. 
By GeorGe MEREDITH. 


I CHANCED upon an early walk to spy 

A troop of children through an orchard gate; 
The boughs hung low, the grass was high; 
They had but to lift hands or wait 

For fruits to fill them; fruits were all their sky. 


They shouted, running on from tree to tree, 

And played the game the wind plays, on and round, 
’T was visible invisible glee 
Pursuing; and a fountain’s sound 

Of laughter spouted, pattering fresh on me. 


I could have watched them till the daylight fled, 
Their pretty bower made such a light of day; 

A small one tumbling sang, “Oh! head |” 

The rest to comfort her straightway 
Seized on a branch and thumped down apples red, 


The tiny creature flashing through green grass, 
And laughing with her feet and eyes among 
Fresh apples, while a little lass 
Over as o’er breeze-ripples hung; 
That sight I saw, and passed as aliens pass. 


My footpath left the pleasant farms and lanes, 

Soft cottage-smoke, straight cocks a-crow, gay flowers; 
Beyond the wheel-ruts of the wains, 
Across a heath I walked for hours, 

And met its rival tenants, rays and rains. 


Still in my view mile-distant firs appeared, 

When, under a patched channel-bank, enriched 
With foxglove, whose late bells drooped seared, 
Behold, a family had pitehed 

Their camp, and laboring the low tent upreared. 


Here, too, were many children, quick to sean 

A new thing coming; swarthy cheeks, white teeth: 
In many-colored rags they ran, 
Like iron runlets of the heath. 

Dispersed lay broth-pot, sticks and drinking-can. 


Three girls, with shoulders like a boat at sea 
Tipp’d sideways by the wave (their clothing slid 
From either ridge unequally), 
Lean, swift and voluble, bestrid 
A starting-point, unfrocked to the bent knee. 


They raced; their brothers yelled them on, and broke 
In act to follow, but as one they snuffed 
Wood-fumes, and by the fire that spoke 
Of provender, its pale flame puffed, 
And rolled athwart dwarf furzes gray-blue smoke. 


Soon on the dark edge of a ruddier gleam, ' 
The mother-pot perusing, all, stretched flat, 

Paused for its bubbling up supreme; 

A dog upright in circle sat, 
And oft his nose went with the flying steam. 


I turned and looked on Heaven awhile, where now 
The moor-faced sunset, broaden’d with red light, 
Threw high aloft a golden bough, 
And seemed the desert of the night, 
Far down with mellow orchards to endow. 


WALTER LANGDON’S WIFE. 
By Mape.ine S. Brinces. 


**You must not be unhappy, dear. The time will run 
by before you know it, and meanwhile there is plenty to 
occupy you. You have Estella, and Raimond will take 
you about. 1 must lay on you one injanction, though— 
about dancing, dear. As Mr. Toots says, ‘Do pray re- 
member the medical man’s advice.’ You're not strong, by 
any means.” 

» “Ob, I am not strong!” she interrupted, weeping 
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wildly. ‘‘ Walter, if you knew how weak I am you would 
not leave me.” 

Her husband ceased at once from the strapping of his 
portmanteau, and coming over to his wife’s low chair, sat 
quietly down beside her, and drew her fair head to his 
bosom, pressing back the thick hair with a lingering 
caress, like a lover's. 

“T wish to God I could take ‘you with me, but the 
Canada Winter would chill and kill you,” he said, tenderly, 
after ““That would be worse than a three 
months’ parting. Alicia, darling, you know this grief of 
yours would break my heart, only that it shows me how 
well you love me. I am proud of every tear.” 

She raised her face an instant and looked at him with 
unutterable emotion—an expression he could not trans- 
late, it was so full of love and anguish and compassion.” 

“Do not be proud,” she said, passionately. ‘* Every 
good thing God lets us have is only sent; the dearest 
treasure may be gone to-morrow—lost—cast away! No- 
thing really stays but sorrow and regret.” 

But with a laugh he kissed away this heresy—closed her 
lips with warm, lingering kisses. 

‘* Be a good girl and pray for your husband, and see if 
God will not let us meet again and be happy! Don’t 
dance too much—don’t let yourself get excited ; your 
heart is beating out of your body now. That, dear, you 
must guard against. You promised Doctor Bentley-—— 
What did I do with my silver watch-key ? I think I have 
packed everything now, and I've precious little time to 
lose. Cheer up, you blessed little baby, and say a cheer- 
ful good-by to your poor boy.” 

But her cheerful ‘‘ good-by ’’ was a mute kiss and a low 
** God bless you,” broken with a sob. 

And Walter Langdon, though his eyes were clouded 
with tears, was a happy man at heart that day. 

He had taken leave of his beautiful wife in the room that 
was their own. In the hall below Estella Morris met him 
with a rose for his buttonhole and a sisterly kiss for good- 


a silence. 


| by, and his cousin Raimond sat without in the phaeton, 


waiting to drive him to the depot. 
* ” * * 7” * 

‘Walter is so good to you about letters ; but I can’t 
imagine what he finds to write about every day.” 

A whole month had gone by since Walter Langdon’s de- 
parture, and each morning had brought to Alicia the 
large, square envelope with the Canada post-mark ; the 
regularity of the occurrence had at last called forth a 
remark from the quiet Estella, whose schoolgirl corre- 
spondence was apt to be fluctuating. 

‘*He tells me about the lawsuit principally,” Alicia 
answered, smiling at her pretty sister. ‘‘I know all the 
lawyers’ names and most of the witnesses’, It is quite an 
education for me, in a legal sense.”’ 

**Of course, there is no love-making,” said Raimond, 
lazily letting fall his newspaper and pushing his ‘brown 
hands through his bright, curling hair. He-is a sight to 
delight the eyes of gods and men, but how much more of 
women ?—his handsome figure outlined against the clear, 
Winter sky, as hé stands by the study-window in an atti- 
tude of listless grace, his finely cut face, so rich in color 
and the charm of varying expression, turned indolently 
toward the two women ‘to whom the morning mail has 
brought its offering. Raimond receives his letters at his 
office, and is, therefore, sublimely indifferent to the up- 
town postal arrangements. 

“Have you never read one of Walter's letters ?” Alicia 
says, quietly. ‘You may see this if you like.” 

As he receives the letter from Mrs. Langdon's hand, a 
tap sounds on the door. 
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‘Miss Estella, if you please, the dressmaker has sent 
the things.” 

‘*Oh, thanks, Nellie, I'll come at once !” and, gathering 
up her letters, Miss Morris runs off with a nod and smile, 
sent back as apology sufficient. 

Raimond stands by the window and looks at his cousin’s 
letter. His face turns deadly white, and his breath comes 
quick and short. He has read, perhaps, half the page, 
when he crushes it in his hand and crosses the room to 
Alicia. She, too, is very pale, and there is something im- 
ploring in the gaze she lifts to his face. 

‘*How dare you ?” he asks, low and breathlessly ; ‘‘ but 
you area woman! Not one of you have any delicacy in 
your hearts !—not one !” 

He tears the letter across and flings it from him—the 
fragments lie where they have fallen. 

‘IT do not suffer enough,” he says, after a moment, in 
the same suffocated voice. ‘‘ You must taunt me a little 
with his happiness—with his right to love and call you his 
own. Alicia, you might have spared me that. Oh, God ! 
if you had any pity you could not have shown me that 
letter—his heart, your husband’s heart, beating in every 
line !” 

‘*ButI did not mean to hurt you,” she auswers, trem- 
bling, still with her piteous eyes on the angry, beautiful 
face. “Ithought you could realize—if you could know 
how Walter loves and trusts me——” 

‘*T, perhaps, might cease to love and trust you. Is 
that what you mean to say ?”—for her voice had faltered 
into silence. ‘‘Do you think I have room to pity Walter 
while my own pain is more than I can bear? Alicia, it is 
you who have no pity ; or is it, indeed, that you cannot 
understand what I feel and suffer? It would have been 
far better for us both if you had sent me from you long 
ago, and broken my heart with a single blow, for this 
daily torture is killing my soul. My ambition is de- 
stroyed, my hope for the future—my life is ruined, 
Alicia,” . 

He turns from her quickly, and going to a distant part 
of the room, throws himself into a chair, covering his face 
with both hands. No sound or moan crosses his lips, but 
the silence of his despair cries to her with a thousand 
voices. 

After a moment the yearning of her heart brings her to 
his side. As she gently, timidly touches his fingers, his 
hands clasps hers, his arms clasp her—he holds her in his 
eager, strong embrace, his face and his tears hidden 
against her shoulder, his lips kissing the folds of her 
dress, with the hunger only known to hopeless passion. 

She scarcely struggles in his clasp, but her heart is 
beating in great bounds against his arm. As he feels the 
wild pulsation he calms himself suddenly and gently re- 
leases her, and looks at her with the tears still on his face. 

‘‘Forgive moe,” he says, tenderly ; ‘‘I am wicked, but 
forgive me; my love makes me selfish. I frighten you, 
and you are not strong. But now it is all over. I shall 
leave you now, Alicia, but you must forgive me before I go. 
Do you know that I am sorry, dear, you ever told me you 
loved me? I think it would not be so hmrd to part if I 
alone could bear the suffering. It kills me to think you 
will miss me, or be sorry for my sake.” 

She is looking at him quietly, without tears, and speak- 
ing with strange calmness : 

‘‘What do you mean by going away, Raimond? You 
are going down to business presently—that is not parting, 
You will come back to dinner. Estella and I will ride 
with you in the evening. How can I miss you and be 
sorry ? You will be here ?” 

He shakes his head sadly, and, rising, stands before her. 
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“That is over, dear. I must go from you while I have 
sense and judgment left. Honor I parted with when I 
pressed Walter’s hand, and promised, knowing what I 
knew, to be your friend and brother while he was gone. 
T have been so false to him, Alicia, that I would rather die 
than meet his honest eyes. You did right, after all, to 
show me his letter. It was the thrust of the surgeon's 
knife that begins the cure. When I go down-town I will 
send you a telegram that I have been suddenly called 
away, and you will understand, and—God in Heaven bless 
you, Alicia—bless and keep and guard you! I shall love 
you while I live. Good-by, good-by, my darling !” 

She gives him her hand as if unconscious of the action, 
and says, slowly : 

**You mean it this time, Raimond ?” 

‘*So help me God, Alicia.” 

‘*You will go far from here, and come back no more ?” 

‘*Never any more while my heart holds one throb of 
love for you—never /” 

“Then I will go with you, Raimond—I will go with 
you to the ends of the earth. You shall not leave me 
here.”’ 

** Alicia !” 

‘*Hush! There is nothing you can say to me that I do 
not realize—the sin, the shame, the lasting disgrace. I 
know it all; but if you leave me I will die. We will go 
together, and never be parted again until death parts us. 
Do you hear me, Raimond? If you leave me, I will 
follow you; if you cast me off, I will creep to your feet 
and die there. I told you once I loved you; I tell you 
now I cannot Jive without you !” 

‘* Alicia,” says the young man, solemnly, keeping her 
clinging hands in his, but without passion or eagerness, 
‘**do you know it were better I should kill you here and 
now than take you at your word ?” 

‘*You will kill me if you do not,” she says, sobbingly. 
“Tam not well. This trouble with my heart—the doctor 
says I cannot live very long, at best; but we could be 
happy a little while. I was only a child when I married 
Walter, and love never came to me until you came. I 
tried to be firm, I tried to be faithful, but you see how it 
ends. J love you, Raimond.” 

He had been more than man if he had not melted 
before the heart-broken tenderness of these last words. 
He folded her to his heart, and whispered brokenly, yet 
with a passionate delight : 

‘**God so deal with me as I with you, Alicia; my whole 


life must make answer for the love I bear you. We will 
go to-night, dear ?” 
Her low voice answered, with a trembling echo : 
‘* Yes, to-night.” : 
* * * * * * 


The longest day of Alice Langdon’s life is ending in a 
calm wintry twilight, and she is sitting in her roon—the 
room in which her husband said good-by, and kissed her 
with two kisses scarcely a month ago. She sits like one 
inadream. The letter that must cost good name, fame, 
honor, home, husband and friends is written. The letter 
that must carry desolation and ruin into Walter Langdon's 
kindly, honest life, is lying open before her. Some one 
will send it to him when she is gone, she thinks vaguely, 
and her thought goes no further. 

She can only wait with burning, feverish anxiety for 
the time and the hour that will bring her to her lover. 
All her arrangements are complete; it will be the 
simplest thing in the world for her to tie her bonnet on, 
and go ont to mail a letter or buy a magazine, and then, 
when she does not return, this letter lying in view will 
tell the story. It is so strange to try to realize what may 
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CALCUTTA: THE CITY OF PALACES.—THE NEW SECRETARIAT BUILDING.— SEE PAGE 742. 


come afterward—so impossible to picture herself at Rai- 
mond’s side in quiet and contentment, the old fever and 
tremor stilled, the long anxiety at rest for ever. It seems | 
almost a year since those wild, impassioned moments that 
gave her very life into her lover’s keeping, and yet but 
few hours have passed. It is only that her soul has lived 
with the intensity that defies time. 

She is dressed in a simple gray walking-suit, her hair 
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| alone. On a chair beside her lie her wrap and bonnet ; her 
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braided away from her fair, girlish face, a dark-red rose is 
in her bosom, and in her cheek a faint flush. There is 
no sign of agitation in her bearing, although she is quite 


gloves are in herlap. Night is coming fast now, the 
lights are springing up along the streets, and the lights 
overhead begin their solemn watch. It will soon be time, 
she thinks, hurriedly, and Raimond’s face is before her 
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with its welcoming 
smile. 

Some one is entering 
her reom; she hears 
the door swing, and 
comes out of her dream 
with a start. It is not 
Estella, it is not Nellie. 
A man’s figure stands 
on the threshold, pauses 
an instant, then comeg 
quickly forward. Rai- 
mond’s name _ rushes 
from her heart to her 
lips, but she does not 
utter it. In another in- 
stant she throws her 
arms up wildly, a stifled 
ery, a gasp bursts from 
her —‘* Walter !” 

Joyous, laughing, and 
half-wild with the de- 
light of meeting, he 
catches her in his arms. 

‘Alicia, my blessed 
girl, my little wife !” 

But she sinks heavily 
in his embrace, and her 
head falls on his shoul- 
der. Walter Langdon’s 
wife will never speak to 
him again, for she is 
dead. The anguish of 
remorse and shame has 
stilled her . turbulent 
heart for ever. 

Estella comes rushing 
in answer to ‘his call, 
and they lay the quiet 
figure on the bed, and 
busy themselves vainly 
with endeavors to bring 
back the vanished life. 
but .the awful stillness 
will never quicken 
again. 

Hope dies out at last 
in a sudden pang. They 
cover up the lovely face, 
so pure and tranquil 
now, and the servants 
go away, and there is 
silence in the 190m. 

Walter sits down be- 
side the table, where the 
fatal letter lies, waiting 
to drain from his life 
its last remnant of 
worth and _ sweetness, 
his belief in his dead 
wife’s love and truth. 
He looks mechanically 
at the little sheet and 
beyond it, with eyes 
that see nothing now 
save the great mystery 
of death. 

It is Estella who, 
leaning over him with 
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broken words of grief and pity, reads unconsciously the 
terrible words. They flash out at her like tongues of 
flaine, and brand themselves upon her memory 


““ Walter, to-day I leave you for ever, with your cousin Raimond, 
who loves me, and whom I love.” 


She waits to read no further. Even in the sickening 
agony this revelation brings, her woman’s quick tact does 
not desert her. With a quiet movement she takes up the 
paper and carries it to the open fire and drops it gently 
in. The flames curl round and round it—the red sparks 
dart from the black embers, and of the sad secret of 
Alicia’s life and death no trace is left, 

Walter does not even see what is happening; to this 
day he does not dream that, thanks to a loving woman’s 
instinct, he is spared a pain that would take from grief 
even its honor and sacredness. He sits like one stricken 
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and bereft of power. 
from a dream : 
‘“The doctor said a sudden shock might kill her ; he 
did not say a sudden joy. Oh, Estella, think how my 
sweet Alicia loved me! The happiness of meeting was 
too great for her tender heart to bear—and I, who wor- 
shiped her, have taken her dear life !” 
And Estella, holding his hand in both her own says, 


Only once he speaks, slowly, as if 


weeping : 
‘*Oh, Walter, do not be unthankful. God knows best.” 
* * * * @ * om 


Raimond stood with Walter at the coffin and at the 
grave of the woman they had both loved. It was on his 
arm that Walter leaned, and on his shoulder he laid his 
head at the last sitter moment, but Raimond, of the two, 
most needed comfort, and comfort there was none. 











CALCUTTA: THE 
By Victor M. 


Two nunprep and eighty-three years ago a charter was 
granted to a company of London merchants by the Queen 
of England—Elizabeth—which charter ceded to these per- 
sons an exclusive right to trade with all countries between 
the Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magellan. 
One peculiar feature of this charter was a provisionary 
clause being inserted that no ‘‘ gentleman” should be con- 
nected with the corporation, yet the subsequent outcome 
of this would-be plebeian confederation was the Honorable 
East India Company, so familiarly known to Anglo-Indians 
as “‘ John Company.” It is only those who can now recall 
the memories of twenty years since who are able fully to 
appreciate the feelings of the thousands who proudly 
wore the uniform of that grand old Company, when its 
stripes* were hauled down for the last time, under salutes 
and with honor, never to be re-hoisted. 

The Sepoy revolt of 1857, and the subsequent circum- 
stances which led to the amalgamation of the Honorable 
East India Company’s troops with those of the Queen’s 
Army, and the suppression and paying off of the Indian 
Navy, are still fresh in the minds of all whose associations 
are centred in the East Indies, and of both services their 
epitaph may well be written, ‘‘ De mortuis nihil nisi boni 
sunt,” 

How the shades of those grand old nabobs, the direc- 
tors, who held their court in Leadenhall Street, London, 
would rebel if they could but know that, in December, 
1883, a World's Fair would be held on the spot once sacred 
to their sole sway, and that there will be found united in 
friendly rivalry the representatives of every nation and 
race; thus uniting and. cementing the interests of the 
‘“‘ Far East” with those of the ‘“‘ Far West.” 

The City of Calcutta is said to derive its name from 
various sources, one being from the words Kali Ghaita, or 
the Ghat or landing-place of the Goddess Kali. 

Another and more ancient, yet equally reliable, deriva- 
tion, is quoted as being from the words Cutta, a temple 
dedicated by the Hindoos to Caly, the Goddess of Time, 
which temple was situated between the villages of Chut- 
tanutty and Gobindpore. 

In order to approach Calcutta from its most striking 
point, it is necessary to enter from the seaward, and to do 
so, let our readers picture themselves as on board one of 
the steamers of the many splendid services whose mer- 





oT Stripes ”"—i. e., Honorable East India Company’s flag, similar 
to that of the United States in colors, but without the “ stars,” 
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cantile operations are essentially international, as main- 
taining an efficient and regular communication with either 
Great Britain or France, and their possessions and de- 
pendencies which lie adjacent in this section of the East. 
A passage of about five weeks from London by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s, or of about the same time 
from Marseilles by the Messageries Maritimes steam- 
ships, vid Suez Canal, will place the voyager off the Sand- 
heads, or about 100 miles from the port of Calcutta. At 
this point the vessel is boarded by an officer of that fine 
maritime institution the Bengal Pilot Service, who is 
usually accompanied by his leadsman, a subordinate pro- 
bationer whose duty is to take casts for soundings during 
the passage up the treacherous but magnificent Hooghly. 
It is a refreshing and pleasant feeling which strikes one 
at first upon entering the river, particularly should the 
passage outward be during the monsoon, when the Bay of 
Bengal is not altogether a millpond, but the sudden re- 
vulsion is apt to produce a strange feeling, resulting in 
sleeplessness should a night be spent at anchor on the 
upward passage, and a similar feeling is experienced upon 
entering the Suez Canal from seaward. The journey up 
is enlivened by meeting occasional steamers bound out- 
ward, or by passing sailing-vessels, either towing up or 
down this busy pathway of commerce. 

Various points of interest will be met with, many of 
which could tell of some tale of wreck or horror, for, to 
the treacherous quicksands or shifting sandbanks, peculiar 
to many parts of this river, can be attributed much loss of 
valued lives and property. On passing over the sand- 
banks known as the James and Marys, a spice of excite- 
ment may be experienced, as it is usual, in carefully com- 
manded craft, to pass the word to “close all ports,” as a 
precaution against the ship’s heeling over or careening, 
should she accidentally touch bottom. No one who can 
recollect the loss of the Ethel and Agamemnon will neg- 
lect such precautions; and it may seem incredible that 
it has frequently only needed for a fine vessel to touch, 
for her to turn over and disappear beneath the seething 
waters, never to reappear; yet, such cases are not un- 
known. 

Arrived at Diamond Harbor, a momentary stoppage is 
made, in order to embark the Customs boarding-officers, 
and to receive and dispatch mails or letters from or to Cal- 
cutta by land. In due time Atcheepore is passed, and from 
hence the confused forest of masts, presenting a mirage- 














like appearance, plainly indicates the whereabouts of the 
port of Calcutta. Now upon the right-hand is seen the 
palace of the ex-King of Oude, who resides here as a state 
prisoner, under surveillance ; and the leopards and tigers 
which are visible, as they pace to and fro in the men- 
agerie on the river-bank, are objects of interest to the 
new-comer, or ‘‘ Griff.’’ Garden Reach, with its fashionable 
bungalows and picturesque foliage, is passed on the same 
side of the river, a little further up, while on the left are 
now seen the Botanical Gardens, as also a fine building of 
Gothic architecture known as Bishop’s College, erected 
by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. Shortly 
afterward the steamer will be headed into her jetty and 
secured alongside, under charge of the mud-pilot, who 
boards upon entering the port limits, and relieves the sea- 
pilot of further responsibility, so far as the ship is con- 
cerned. 

To the traveler who lands in Calcutta for the first time 
everything will strike as at once interesting and unique, 
and to such as are on pleasure bent there are plenty of 
objects of interest to entertain, as also places to be vis- 
ited, whose historic and other associations cannot fail to 
enlist the attention of visitors. To an American there is 
much to remind of a passage up the Hudson or the Dela- 
ware, with which, of either river, comparisons may be in- 
duced ; and to those who have seen the Brooklyn Bridge, 
so recently opened, a natural feeling may arise to contrast 
the diminutive (by comparison) Hooghly bridge, which 
connects Howrah with Calcutta. It is needless to add 
that no comparison exists yet. This fine structure is, in 
itself, a leading feature, which suggests similar surround- 
ings, as, what the new East River span is to New York 
and Brooklyn, that also is the Hooghly bridge to Calcutta 
and Howrah, only on a lesser scale. 

One of the most prominent objects which strike the 
new arrival from the river is the splendid fortification 
seen on the right hand, bristling with guns on every face, 
and surmounted by the observatory, with its time-ball 
and its flagstaff, from whence flies the Union Jack from 
sunrise till sunset. It is also from this fortress that the 
morning and evening gun is fired, and all salutes are 
given or returned by its guns upon ordinary occasions. 

Fort William takes its name from the King of Great 
Britain reigning when it was built, and it is the largest 
fortress in India, mounting, as it does, over 600 guns. Its 
present site was presented to the Honorable East India 
Company on a lease in perpetuity, by the grandson of 
Aurungzebe, in 1698, although so far back as 1690 the 
same Company had established a trading factory, which 
they fortified in the year 1696, by permission of Aurung- 
zebe himself. From the year 1700, or thereabouts, Cal- 
cutta commenced to thrive, and increase in wealth and 
population, until, in 1756, the city was besieged by Sura- 
jah Dowlah, Nawab or Soubah of Bengal. With a force 
of 70,000 troops and 400 elephants he attacked the British 
garrison, and forced their advanced posts to retire into 
the fort, thus leaving the city to be plundered for twenty- 
four hours. Subsequently the Nawab’s troops attacked 
the fort, whose garrison defended itself stubbornly, until 
reduced by dead and wounded, and their ammunition also 
failing, compelled the remnants of the force to surrender. 

These, to the number of 146, were crammed into a 
prison about eighteen feet square, from whence only 
twenty-three came out alive next morning, and the tale 
of horror is now well known under the words, ‘‘ Black 
Hole of Calcutta.” This crime was subsequently avenged 
by Colonel (afterward Lord) Clive, who attacked and 
re-took Calcutta, and Surajah Dowlah was subsequently 
assassinated by his own successor. A new fort was 
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erected about a mile below where the old one stood, and 
from this time British rule in Bengal may be dated, as 
Lord Clive subsequently surrendered the reins of govern- 
ment into the hands of Warren Hastings, who was ap- 
pointed the first Governor-general of India, in the year 
1773, when Bengal also became the chief Presidency. 
Government House, the official residence of the Viceroy 
and Governor-general of India is a palatial and quadran- 
gular building, centrally situated, surmounted by its flag- 
staff, from which the viceregal flag is flown during the 
Viceroy’s stay in Calcutta. Here all official receptions, or 
durbars, are held, as also the sittings of the Viceroy’s 
Council ; but all official orders are issued as emanating 
from Fort William, as representing the seat of govern- 
ment. 

This noble mansion has been the scene of many a bril- 
liant and imposing spectacle in its time, but no one who 
can recall the mournful circumstances of the assassination 
of Lord Mayo, and the subsequent return of his body 
from Port Blair, in the Andaman Islands, will ever forget 
the feelings which welled up as that solemn procession 
wended its course up those very steps the murdered Vice- 
roy had descended only a short time before, for the last 
time, alive and in full vigor of health. Her Majesty’s 
Ship Glasgow was at Port Blair when the Viceroy was 
murdered, but her draught being too great to permit of 
her safely ascending the Hooghly, the remains were brought 
to Calcutta by Her Majesty’s Steamer Daphne, and upon 
her arrival at Garden Reach a procession was formed, and 
the corpse was landed by a funeral party of seamen from 
the man-of-war, and from thence was conveyed direct to 
Government House, there to lie in state pending arrange- 
ments for its final disposal. 

The High Court, or Sudder Dewanee Adawlut, is the 
seat of administration of the supreme court of judica- 
ture, which is presided over by a chief-justice, assisted 
by the puisne judges. It was while ascending the steps 
of this building that the Hon. Chief-justice Norman was 
assassinated by a fanatical Wahibec, who subsequently 
was hanged for the crime, as nearly as I recollect, in the 
year 1872. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral is a fine specimen of church ar- 
chitecture, of striking appearance, and is presided over 
by the representative head of the Protestant Church in 
India as being Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan. St. 
John’s Church is known as the Old Cathedral, from its 
previous history and associations. 

Reginald Heber was oncé Bishop of Calcutta, and died 
in 1822, His well-known and beautiful lines, 


“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand,” 


have immortalized his name in all hearts. 

Calcutta is also the seat of a Catholic archbishop, who is 
vicar apostolic of Calcutta. 

The new Secretariate, or public offices, is a grand and 
imposing block of buildings, which is opposite the 
Miiidan, and from here the financial administration, as 
also other departmental duties of government, are car- 
ried on. 

The Post Office, which faces Dalhousie Square, is a fine 
specimen of solid architecture, and is worthy of the pres- 
idency town, through which the bulk of mail matter passes 
to and from the surrounding districts. 

The Sailor’s Home is an imposing, matter-of-fact look- 
ing building, situated on the Strand, and facing the River 
Hooghly. Here are also the shipping and other maritime 
offices, and doubtless there are many sailors and seamen 
in the United States to whom a view of this edifice may 
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WATERING THE STREETS OF CALCUTTA. 


recall feelings more or less pleasant as visions of official 
log, articles, fees, discharges or advance notes float be- 
fore their eyes, intermingled, mayhap, with dim recollec- 
tions of number one chowringhee or alipore. 

Calcutta possesses many splendid monuments, but one 
especially worthy of note is that erected to Sir David 


Ouchterlony, which stands out prominently on the 
Miiidan, while others of interest are found to record the 
memory of Sir James Outram, Sir William Peel, R. N., 
and others who have served their country. 

Many fine specimens of native architecture are found in 


| the shape of mosques, or places of worship. Notably, one 
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CORNWALLIS SQUARE, 


of the finest is the mosque in Dhurrumtolah Street, 
whose minarets are discernible from the Miiidan, and the 
very prominent Saracenic appearance of the beautiful 
structure lends an Oriental charm tending to relieve the 
otherwise monotonous surroundings. 

A very striking feature are the ghits which abound at 
intervals upon either side of the River Hooghly, more 
especially on the Calcutta side of the stream. Many of 











these are handsomely constructed, and covered with 
buildings similar to alcoves, affording shade or shelter to 
the hundreds who visit the river banks daily, either for 
purposes of devotion or for ablution. 

A peculiarity of Calcutta is the number of very fine 
tanks, or taliios, which are distributed over the city in 
all parts ; these used to supply water to the inhabitants 
until the establishment of the waterworks which now exist 
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at Hooghly and Phulthah. Some of these tanks are fine 
sheets of clean, fresh water, particularly those in Corn- 
wallis and Dalhousie Squares, and there is a very pretty 
and picturesque ornamental tank of water in the Eden 
Gardens. These gardens are tastefully laid out and well 
protected, and are now lighted by electricity, as also, until 
lately, by many gas-lamps, being open to promenaders at 
ull reasonable hours. 

There is a fine model or imitation of a Burmese pagoda 
in these gardens which is well worthy of a visit; and the 
writer's last remembrance of it, a few months ago, was an 
addition in the shape of an empty soda-water bottle some 
adventurous Jack, presumedly, had capped the lightning 
conductor-rod with in a facetious moment. The band 
plays in these gardens on regular days in the week, and 
then all Caleutta turns out to hear, see and be seen, and a 
more truly fairy-like scene it would be hard to paint than 
that which is reflected by the aumerous lamp-lights. Itis 
unique and exquisitely picturesque so long as it lasts, as 
every one here seems to regard equality and fraternity as 
their guiding star. Military officers of every rank and 
branch of Her Majesty’s service are to be seen, from the 
staid, sun-tanned old colonel, who is only waiting for 
his release, to go home and rest on his laurels at 
Cheltenham or Bath, down to the barefaced, rosy youth 
who has just arrived fresh from Sandhurst, with all his 
glory still in nubibus. Here and there may be seen 
native officers and men of the different cavalry or infantry 
regiments, these looking strikingly picturesque in their 
turbans or puggrees of the various regimental colors. 

Here also, quietly and well-behaving, will be seen non- 
commissioned officers of all ranks, as also the humble 
**Tommy Atkins,” looking clean, smart and soldier-like. 
Jack will be represented in every shape and form, from the 
weather-beaten, sailor-looking gentleman who commands 
one of the magnificent vessels moored alongside, down 
to the midshipmite who has shipped his brightest gold- 
laced cap over his creased shore-going togs, which he has 
now raked up from the depths of his chest, to which they 
had been consigned when he sailed. Barefooted and 
coatless, but with a four-anna straw topee, comes along an 
humble, ordinary or fok’sle hand, and perhaps in the 
company of a native or two, appreciative of European 
society. Here will be seen the educated Baboo and 
young Bengal in full force, with patent-leather shoes and 
European pantaloons and stockings. Ladies shine here in 
their fullest radiance, of every age, rank and hue, from 
the consequential Mrs. Commissioner or Mrs. General, 
down to the pretty, smiling, rosy-cheeked “spin” arrivéd 
by the last overland mail. Native ladies may be a little 
scarce, but ayahs and bearers with their missy and baba 
sahibs, are a very fair substitute as representatives. 

A quiet-looking pair of gentlemen in black frock-coats 
may perhaps be noticed, or rather not noticed, as they 
stroll and chat like ordinary mortals together. Suddenly 
is observed a file of splendid-looking Bengal cavalry 
sowars, with their slung-swords at the trail, marching in 
their rear, and one is struck by their fine physique and 
bearing, when it dawns upon the mind that they are 
body-guard troopers, from their uniform. The brace of 
quiet-looking gentlemen are the Viceroy, and mayhap the 
Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, or perhaps one of the 
vice-regal staff. 

Meanwhile, on the Mall or Strand an equally picturesque 
scene is being enacted, as here, pacing up and down, or 
round and round, is seen a kaleidoscopic throng, composed 
of every species of carriage, buggy or trap ; the same being 
drawn by specimens of everything in the horse-flesh 


line, from the spanking Waler and Arab down to the 





wretched ‘‘ tattoo’ (pony) which can barely drag its legs 
after it. 

Horsemanship and seamanship in every style are now on 
view, from the skipper who has borrowed or hired his 
smart buggy at Cook’s, down to the over-manned third 
class hack, chartered for an afternoon’s cruise by Jack and 
his crew of four whites and one Lascar (syce). Now 
comes spanking along a stylish carriage and pair, with 
its finely polished trappings, well dressed native coachman 
and pair of syces, each with a fine chowie hanging behind 
him to use when his horse is annoyed by flies. The oc- 
cupants may be mamma and a stylishly dressed pair of 
daughters just out. Here, in a smart buggy, driving 
slowly for effect, and with his syce behind him, will be 
seen a youth of the dude-Anglaise type, languid and limp- 
looking, yet alive. His gentle reverie may be disturbed 
by fearful yells of Paice! Péice! coming from the hoarsest 
of throats owned by a syce running ahead of a smart turn- 
out driven by a decent-looking fellow with his terrier 
sitting alongside for company—/aule de mieux. Now, 
helter-skelter, comes a pair of scraggy-looking ponies 
dragging a thing like an old bathing machine, this being 
tenanted by Baboo Chunder Ghose, his lady and half 
a dozen highly bedizened, much-jeweled little baboos. 

This scene goes on in every form and shape till one’s 
eyes weary of watching the gyrations and changes, and 
feel it a relief to turn and look at the well-mounted men 
and women who canter and pace up and down Rotten 
Row, to and fro, backward and forward, past the fort, till 
night closes in and seven o’clock strikes, and the ships 
alongside make it two bells. Now the first bars of ‘‘ God 
save the Queen” are heard. Hats are dropped, good- 
nights are exchanged, carriages are sought, the lamps are 
lowered and doused, and in ten minutes not a soul is left 
in the Eden Gardens to tell what hath been. Late diners 
have gone home to dress for dinner, the moneyless Jack 
or friendless stranger has sought his ship or his shanty ; 
while those jovially or socially inclined are wending their 
way toward the ‘‘Great Eastern” or ‘‘ Andrew’s” for 
billiards or peg, an anchvy toast, or less innocent diver- 
sions. So much for the band. 

The population of Calcutta is decidedly cosmopolitan, 
consisting of representatives of every nation, caste and 
sect. Europeans, Americans, Eurasians, Indo-Europeans, 
Hindoos, Mahommedans, Mussulmans, Parsees, Greeks, Ar- 
menians, Africans, and the heathen Chinee, as also natives 
of every province and district, may be met with daily. 

Calcutta, when compared with the other presidency- 
towns of Madras and Bombay, is essentially a city per 
se, and unlike either of these cities, being in many ways 
preferable in its customsand usages, and the ‘‘ Ditchers,” 
as the inhabitants are sometimes facetiously termed, look 
upon themselves and ‘‘ Qui His” in general as a superior 
element of society, a pardonable feeling for the denizens 
of the first city in India. Than the Bengal Club there 
exists no finer in India, and its members are also enter- 
tained as honorary members of the Madras and Byculla 
Clubs (Bombay), the privilege being reciprocated. The 
United Service is also a fine, well-ordered club, open to 
members of the civil service and to all branches of the 
army and navy, while there are many minor clubs avail- 
able for membership. Masonry flourishes in all its 
branches, and there are several very fine lodges, some 
of which are decidedly exclusive. Societies, scientific 
and otherwise, are well represented, one of the oldest 
being the Bengal Asiatic Society, founded in 1784, The 
Bethune Society is unsectarian and open to all races alike. 

The Dalhousie is a literary institute, and is well ap- 
preciated by the cultured classes, 














The Bengal University was founded in 1857, and con- 
fers its degrees judiciously, without race-prejudice, on all 
aspirants to honors, 

There are many very fine schools, privately or publicly 
endowed, notably, amongst others, La Martiniere (for boys 
and girls) and St. Xavier’s, the latter being for Catholics : 
and a well-conducted free school is maintained with its 
staff of teachers, etc. Calcutta likewise has many de- 
nominational or caste educational institutions for natives. 
Tram-cars run in certain sections of the city, and there 
are two railway termini, the one at Sealdah belonging to 
the Eastern Bengal Railway Company, while that of 
Howrah is the point of embarkation for the ‘‘ Great Indian 
Peninsula” and its junctions. There are lines of telegraph 
connecting Calcutta with Europe and the world at large. 
Trades associations and a Chamber of Commerce exist in 
full working, and import and export revenues are col- 
lected by a well-regulated and efficient custom service, 
which has recently been remodeled, and its workings cur- 
tailed, more especially in the import branches. The ex- 
ports of the port of Calcutta are many and varied, as this 
city concentrates for shipment about one-third of the 
whole trade of British India, and is especially the focus 
for the vast produce of the extensive tea-growing districts 
of Assam, Cachar and Darjeeling, as also for the large 
indigo trade of the Tirhoot, Behar and other districts. 
Enormous quantities of jute are shipped during the 
season from the Bengal jute-producing sections, notably 
from the Brahmapootra River centre of Serajgunge and 
minor places on that mighty river. Rice, cotton, sugar, 
coffee, saltpetre, hides, seeds, gums, horns, oil, gunnies, 
and many other important products, all find their way 
here for shipment. 

The imports of Calcutta may safely be said to be, in a 
word, everything, from American notions to American oil, 
and the the latter commodity, which is known under the 
one gregarious cognomen of kerosene, is a staple article 
of commerce and universal need. Recent legislation has 
at length provided against the import of low-test grades 
of oils from the United States ; and it did not come too 
soon, as previous to this enactment Calcutta and India at 
large had become a fair outlet for much oil from this 
country of an inferior and combustive nature, whose use 
here had been forbidden. 

It may appear a bold statement to make to the effect 
that the increascd longevity of Europeans in India, and 
the decreased ratio of mortality, is due indirectly to a prin- 
cipal import from the United States of America ; but if 
statistical records are worthy of credence, this theory is 
by deduction none the less true. 

The name of the Tudor Ice Company was for years 
almost a household word in India, and to its regularly 
maintained shipments and well-organized establishments 
is due the gratitude of Anglo Indians in general. Its 
periodical consignments to Calcutta, Madras and Bombay 
were looked for as a certainty, and its arrangements were 
said to be such that even the loss or detention of one or 
more vessels would still not affect a regular supply being 
always in stock. To the name of Tudor many a might- 
have-been victim to fever, or coup de soleil, or similar 
attacks, owes his life, and it was not until opposition ice- 
machine companies came into the field that the Tudor 
Company were unwillingly obliged to concede a portion 
of its trade ; but even at the present day there are plenty 
who believe in one pound of Tudor ice lasting as long as 
four pounds of machine-made ice. 

In no single river in the world, the Thames or Clyde 
perhaps excepted, does one see such a magnificent col- 
lection of splendid vessels of every rig and tonnage, as lie 
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moored in the Hooghly at all seasons. Reliable authori- 
ties mention as a fact that vessels of 2,000 tons can ascend 
to Calcutta, and one standard authority says 200 tons 
(Brookes’s Gazette, 1834), yet how far correct these state- 
ments are may be assumed from facts daily occurring in 
the Calcutta river. The magnificent floating palaces 6f 
the Messageries Maritimes, and of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Mail Service ascend in the flood tides, and may 
be seen cozily moored head and stern at their respective 
jetties ; and some of the vessels in these services range in 
tonnage from 4,000 to 5,000 tons. During the prevalence 
of the southwest monsoon the river Hooghly is subject to 
the action of heavy tidal waves, locally know as bhées, 
and these sudden visitations are frequently disastrous in 
their effects, particularly among small craft. 

No description of Calcutta is complete without a refer- 
ence to one peculiar sight daily to be seen, either on the 
streets or elsewhere, and that is the adjutant, a bird of 
the crane or stork species, which may be seen solemnly 
perched here and there upon the various buildings ; but 
it is the summit of Government House which appears to 
be their principal place of rendezvous. They look like 
statues placed at regular intervals on the coping stones 
which surmount the vice-regal residence, and remain per- 
fectly unmolested, being invaluable as public scavengers, 
and as such any destroyer of one of these ungainly birds 
is liable, on conviction, to a very heavy fine. 

The cost of living in Calcutta is high so far as com- 
parison goes, but it is quite possible to make a small 
income go a great way by judicious expenditure and 
practical local knowledge. Hotels exist in plenty, and 
their charges are reasonable and moderate. The hotel 
par excellence for size and general surroundings is the 
Great Eastern, or Hall of all Nations. It is centrally 
situated, its arrangements are excellent, the servants are 
attentive and civil, and its cuisine is good. 

Boarding-houses exist in plenty, and many are highly 
respectable, well managed, and much patronized. It isa 
custom among bachelors or single gentlemen employed 
in the various mercantile or other offices to combine and 
club expenses for housekeeping. These co-operative 
unions of means and ways are known locally as chum- 
meries, and it is by no means an uneasy way of eking 
out an inadequate salary, while it is not a sine qud non that 
those who chum are, as a sequence, always of the poorly 
paid class. Many gentlemen of means prefer this method 
of living as relieving them from the cares of housekeeping 
during the absence of the memsahib (lady) in England, 
and as a rule no jollier set need be met with than that. 
one finds in a well-regulated gentleman’s chummery. 

Food of every description, and of the best, is procur- 
able in Calcutta, and a visit to the splendid municipal 
market is all that is needed to satisfy the skeptically in- 
clined. European goods of every kind arrive by each 
outward-bound vessel from all parts of: the West, and 
beer and wines of the finest description are as easily pro- 
cured and quite as cheap as in New York or any of our 
first class cities; while to the smoker or votary of the 
pernicious weed it may be hinted that no finer or purer 
tobacco need be looked for than such as Calcutta affords, 
and that at rates far less than equally good tobacco or 
cigars can be procured for in the United States. Cheroots 


and cigars of every price brand or make are at hand 
and available, from the venerable Trichy to the well-known 
Lunka, and an American need never miss the taste of his 
own native Virginny, as it arrives in nearly every ice ship 
which reaches Calcutta. 

Fish is plentiful and cheap, a regular supply being 
maintained. Oysters, crabs, lobsters, prawns, all abound 
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in season, and than a chingeree 
(prawn) curry, there are many 
worse dishes. The fish of all 
fish most sought for and ap- 
preciated is the mangue fish, 
and it is an amusing sight to 
see fashionably attired ladies 
waiting patiently in their car- 
niages on the Strand, close to 
the ghats, until the muchee- 
wallahs (fishermen) come in 
with their fish-laden boats or 
tonies, and often only with a 
very slight chance of getting 
as much as they are in need of. 

The native bazaars in Cal- 
cutta are worthy of a visit, 
more especially the China, 
Bird (chenia) and Thieves’ 
Bazaars, and regarding the 
latter place it is facetiously 
remarked that when anything 
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has been purloined from one’s 
house by the servants, it can 
usually be traced to and re- 
purchased in that resort of 
receivers of and dealers in 
stolen goods. 

The climate of Calcutta is 
warm and unhealthy at cer- 
tain seasons, but there are 
times during the cold months 
when the days are pleasantly 
warm, while the nights are, by 
comparison, very cool indeed. 
During the rains Calcutta be- 
comes deserted by its officials, 
and all who can possibly do 
so get away to the sanitarium 
at Simla, and Calcutta in and 
Calcutta out of the season pre- 
sents a very different aspect. 
Cyclonic winds of immense 
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force have visited Calcutta at 
intervals, and few who wit- 
nessed the cyclone of 1864 
will ever forget the terrible 
scene of destruction there pre- 
sented to their view. While 
earthquakes are not prevalent, 
an immunity from their visita- 
tion is not to be relied upon ; 
and one of the most clear and 
distinct series of shocks the 
writer of these lines ever 
experienced, was that which’ 
occurred on Saturday, the 31st 
of December, 1881. This actu- 
ally consisted of three distinct 
shocks, or disturbances, and 
lasted for many seconds in 
each vibration, and the earth- 
quake was simultaneously ex- 
perienced with increased force 
in the Madras Presidency and 
Coromandel coast ports. 
Caleutta possesses one of 
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the finest zoological collections in India, and the tastefully 
arranged and beautifully laid out gardens at Alipore are 
well worthy of a visit. The botanical gardens, on the 
opposite side of the Hooghly, are well kept, and are 
much resorted to by pleasure-seekers. The banian tree, 
which is seen here, is the largest known to exist, being 
sufficient to afford cover to a regiment of soldiers. 

‘The Seven Tanks ”’ is the residence of a native gentle- 
man, whose family reside in Calcutta, and a drive to this 
place and will repay those who are curious to witness the 
taste for the gorgeous, so inseparable from the educated, 
wealthy native. 

The suburbs of Calcutta, at times, are very beautiful, 
and it is here that the Europeans and the élite have their 
elegant residences, consisting of well-built, substantial 
bungalows, standing in their own beautifully kept com- 
pounds (i.e., grounds or inclosures). Ballygunge, En- 
tally and Chitpore lie to the east of the city, Alipore and 
Kidderpore to the southward, as also Garden Reach, 
further down the river, beyond the Hastings bridge. The 
residence of the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, Belve- 
dere, is also situated at Alipore, and is a fine, handsome, 
mansion-like piece of architecture, easily distinguishable 
by the sentries which are posted in its grounds, 

Leaving the Sealdah railway station, a run of six miles 
or so brings one to Dum Dum, a station on the E. B. 
line, and the cantonment of a regiment or regiments, and 
once the seat of acannon foundry. Dum Dum is noted 
as being the spot at which the first signs of disaffection 
were shown in 1857. Ashort ride further along the same 
line of railway are the station and cantonment of Barrack- 
pore, a very pretty military post, conveying a fair idea of 
an Indian Mofussil station. Here are usually quartered 
regiments or detachments representing all branches of 
the service, either British or Indian troops, and should 
the visitor care to rise early enough on an inspection or 
on a field day, a visit to the field parade-ground will well 
repay. European and native infantry, native, and per- 
haps European cavalry, as also horse, field and garrison 
artillery, may all be seen on parade, or manceuvring, and 
the scene will convey a fair idea, on a mimic scale, of the 
British Indian army in all its branches. It was at Bar- 
rackpore that the first blood was drawn in 1857, by a 
Sepoy of the Thirty-fourth Regiment Bengal Native In- 
fantry, when an officer of this corps was shot at and at- 
tacked, which act may be looked upon as the opening of 
the Sepoy revolt! 

The Nineteenth Regiment, B. N. I., had previously 
shown signs of disaffection at Berhampore, the station I 
think the regiment was then quartered at. As no 
European regiment was near enough to disarm them, the 
Nineteenth were marched down to Barrackpore for the 
purpose of being disarmed and disembodied by the troops 
at that place, and I can vividly picture the scene as re- 
lated and described to me by a British officer of rank, as 
we stood together on the parade-ground, some years after- 
ward. The regiment of mutineers evidently expected 
trouble, and were suspicious when ordered to fall in for 
parade, which they, however, did, to find themselves 


faced by a battery of Royal Artillery, with their guns in. 


position, Joaded and ready for action, only awaiting the 
word of command to fire. On the remaining sides of the 
hollow square were drawn up one or two squadrons, or 
troops of cavalry (Bengal Lancers, I think), and a British 
infantry regiment, ready to act as needed. Colonel Hear- 
sey (afterward General Sir John Hearsey), was the officer 
to whose lot it fell to perform this painful ceremony, and 
he did his duty. When the order to “‘ pile arms,” was 
given clearly and distinctly to the mutinous regiment, 
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there was a momentary, involuntary pause, but the sight 
of the guns in front, gunners, lock-string in hand, stern 
and ready to pull, showed that the game was up. The 
order was obeyed, as also the subsequent ones, to “‘ retire ” 
and ‘‘ face,” and so ended an impressive scene, never to 
be forgotten. I was informed that the Sepoys of the dis- 
banded regiment were then marched to the ghat, and 
crossed over in boats to Serampore, the town opposite to 
Barrackpore, on the other side of the Hooghly, where 
cholera broke out among their now undisciplined rem- 
nants, and played sad havoc. I may mention that I am 
not responsible for the foregoing, but repeat it as it was 
graphically told to me. 

Barrackpore has a very finely wooded park, in which is 
situated Government House, built originally by Mr. Job 
Charnock, the first Governor of Calcutta, in 1689. Here, 
also, is a fine, but small, collection of wild beasts and 
zoological specimens, and there is also a very handsome 
tomb erected over the remains of Lady Canning, wife of 
the Viceroy of that name, who died in India and was 
buried here, at her favorite spot, which commands a fine 
view of the river, as seen from a bend in its banks. 

Crossing the river by boat, the visitor will land in the 
town of Serampore, or as it is sometimes called, the city 
of the dead ; presumedly from the fact that no one ever 
appears to be moving about in its streets. Rather 
should it be called the city of the living, in compliment 
to its notoriety as a honeymoon haven, as it is to its soli- 
tude many couples retire at that trying time; and there 
are many who read this who will recall with pleasure that 
old hotel overlooking the Hooghly, and its associations, 
still, mayhap, very dear to many. 

To Americans in general, and to those of the Baptist 
denomination in particular, the name Serampore must 
convey more than a passing association. It was here that 
the American missionaries, Carey, Marshman and Ward, 
first planted the seeds of mission deeds, and by so doing 
placed India under a lasting debt of gratitude to the 
United States of America. How well their efforts have 
been seconded and appreciated it is left for others to say. 
Serampore originally was a Danish settlement, and when 
the missionaries Carey and Thomas were driven off 
British soil it was here they took refuge. 

Serampore is the seat of a fine school or college, which 
is worthy of a visit, and the courteous treatment person- 
ally received by the writer on his visiting it will be doubt- 
lessly extended to all. Paper mills originally existed, 
and a peculiar kind of paper was made which is known 
to this day as Serampore paper. A drive from hence to 
Chinsurah, or, as it is also called, Hooghly, willinterest 
and repay the seeker after the antique, as here is the very 
curious old Bandel Church, which is said to be the oldest 
Christian Charch in India. 

Chandernagore, a French settlement twenty miles above 
Calcutta, is an interesting place, as being one of the few 
existing relics of French power in India. This place is to 
Calcutta criminals or absconding debtors what Canada’s 
border line is to the United States—a haven of refuge, 
pending extradition or proceedings being taken ; and it is 
much frequented by residents. of Calcutta who want a 
change for a few days. Everything is most essentially 
Frangaise in Chandernagore. French is spoken, the 
French flag flies, customs are French, hotels are French, 
wines, as also prices, are French. Here one sees live gen- 
darmes and monsieurs and mesdames, pure aud other- 
wise (i.e. country born), and it strikes a stranger as unique 
and curious, as being so near to Calcutta, where every- 
thing is so English. 

Like many similarly vast undertakings, the forthcoming 
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International Exhibition at Calcutta may be traced to be 
the outcome of the workings of some public-spirited in- 
dividual, more practical than his fellow enthusiasts. It 
was not until last October, when M. Joubert called upon 
the Lieutenant-governor of Bengal, that matters assumed 
a definite form. This gentleman asked for and was 
readily granted the space needed for building, free of 
charge, and from that time the work has been pushed 
forward, and annexes are being added to the Indian Mu- 
seum buildings to provide for the requirements cf ex- 
hibitors. The world will be represented at this, the first 
International Exhibition ever held in India, which will be 
opened on the 4th day of December, and will close on the 
29th of February, 1884. 

A chief attraction of the exhibition will be the gathering 
of the native princes and rajahs, upward of forty-two of 
whom are expected to visit Calcutta during December 
next. Among these are expected to arrive the Nizam, 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, the Rajpoot potentates, including 
the Maharanee of Oodeypore, also the Maharajahs of 
Mysore, Ulwar.and Pultiala. The Nawabs of Rampore, 
Tonk and Bhawulpore, as also many Central India chiefs, 
have also intimated their wish to be present ; and an es- 
pecial feature will be a magnificent display of jewelry 
lent by the various princes and chiefs. An ethnological 
collection of models of all Indian races will be an exhibit 
of great interest, as also a collection of all Indian weapons 
in use, from the flint-headed arrows of the jungle tribes to 
the breech-loaders of the British troops. 

To the United States of America a space of 2,000 square 
feet has been allotted, which, let us trust, will prove 
sufficient to demonstrate how essentially allied are the re- 
ciprocal wants and products of the far East and the far 
West ; and to represent with dignity this vast republic 
in the first city of the realms of the Kaiser in Hind at the’ 
approaching great World’s Fair, whose legend may ap- 
propriately be written, ‘‘ primus in Indis.” 


“LADY BLANCHE’S LEAP.” 


‘‘Now, REMEMBER, my daughter,” said my father, as he 
carefully tucked me into the corner of the close traveling- 
carriage—‘‘remember my caution. It is all very well for 
you to preach against intemperance and dissipation in the 
proper place, and to the proper person ; but the Grange 
and its owner are neither. The old homestead is a quiet, 
steady building, and your uncle has long ago sorely re- 
pented him of the evils you are so fond of crusading 
against. Poor Walter is not what he was as a young man. 
In one day he passed from the careless life of a ‘man of 
the world’ into the true, humble Christian he is now. 
So, be careful, daughter, that that hap-hazard tongue of 
yours does not, unintentionally, wound him.” 

And then the carriage started away toward what was, to 
me, ‘‘ anew and undiscovered country,” even though it was 
but thirty miles distant from the quiet country town in 
which all my young life had been spent. 

It was no sudden thing, this visit I was about to make ; 
for years it had been brought up at certain intervals, dis- 
cussed, and then—laid aside. 

And now, at last, I could scarcely realize that I was act- 
ually on my way to the much-talked-of ‘‘Grange,” the 
lonely residence of my father’s only brother, Lord Walter 
Shafton. 

The latter, himself, was no stranger to me, for of late 
years—since, as my father said, he had repented him of 
the wild life he had hitherto led—his visits at our little 
parsonage had been of frequent occurrence. 





He was a tall, fine-looking man, of some fifty years of 
age, but so bent and sorrowful, his hair and beard so 
white, that one ignorant of the truth would have sup- 
posed him to be, at the least, ten years older. 

Then there was a sad story connected with my uncle's 
sudden change of character—some terrible gulf which 
had so aged him beyond his years—I had always sus- 
pected ; but, as my kind father seemed to shrink from 
the subject whenever I ventured to hint my curiosity, I 
never questioned him. 

My anxiety to penetrate the mystery, however, rather 
augmented than decreased from the check thus put upon 
it; and I resolved that, before I left the ‘‘ Grange,” I 
would find some means of gratifying my curiosity. 

Fortune, fickle dame though she is, in this instance, at 
least, proved herself my friend, and, in a few days after 
my arrival, a rare opportunity to attain my object was un- 
expectedly laid before me, without any effort of my own. 

Among my uncle’s numerous servants was one who had 
lived in the family for many years—during my grand- 
father’s lifetime, in fact—and to this faithful old fellow 
Lord Shafton confided my safety during the long rides I 
so delighted in, he himself being generally unable to bear 
the fatigue of my wild gallops across the country. One 
bright morning, however, I persuaded him to lay aside 
his books, and enjoy a quiet ride with me; but, fearing 
that he might wish to return before I was ready, he called 
old Robert to follow closely after us. 

It was, as I have said, a glorious day, and the exhila- 
rating air and motion seemed to act on my uncle’s gloom 
like a charm. He talked, even laughed, as we ambled 
along a road I had not yet explored ; and, in fact, I had 
never before seen him in such spirits. 

The one dark shadow of his life, whatever it might be, 
seemed, for the time, forgotten, and I gave myself up 
with delight to study my loved relative in his new char- 
acter. 

‘‘Look, Uncle Walter!” I cried, suddenly reining in 
my horse. ‘‘ What a beautiful, shady little road that is to 
the right! Come, let’s follow it !” 

He made no reply, and I glanced round at him. 

To my surprise, every trace of his late cheerfulness was 
gone, and, instead, a dark, deep shadow had spread over 
his face—darker and more sorrowful than I had ever seen 
it before. 

**T am tired,” he said, with the thick, slow utterance of 
one who struggles to control some great emotion. ‘I 
am tired. Go on, if you like. Robert will accompany 
you.” 

And then, without another word, he struck his steed 
with his whip, and was far away before I could reply. 

I turned to look for old Robert ; he was close at hand, 
gazing in the direction his master had taken, and there 
was something so strange in the expression of his face, as 
he sorrowfully shook his gray head, that I could not 
resist the impulse that prompted me to turn to him for 
an explanation of my uncle’s abrupt movement. 

‘* What is the matter—do you know, Robert ?” 

‘*Ah! yes, miss, I’m afraid I do,” auswered the faith- 
ful old man. ‘I don’t know how my lord came to take 
this road; he’s never been near it for years; not 
since——” 

He paused abruptly, as though conscious that he had 
touched upon a forbidden subject. 

“Now,” thought I, as we rode slowly forward on the 
shady road that had so attracted me, ‘now, to question 
this old man, or not, ‘that is the question.’ To fathom 
the mystery I have so longed to have cleared up ; or, be- 
cause I can only do so by the aid of an old servant, to 
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live on with my curiosity unsatisfied ? Some people | of sons of his own, it was very plain that he could expect 
would say it would be derogatory to my dignity to ques- | nothing from him. 
tion a servant. So it woud be, I believe, with an or-| ‘‘Ah! if he had only been rich, things might have been 
dinary servant ; but Robert is almost like one of the | so different now / 
family ; he lived in it before Uncle Walter was born. So| ‘‘ You know, Miss Shafton, that my lord was not always 


I will ask him to tell me this story about my Cousin | —just—just what he is now. He was a little wild in 
Blanche’s death and her father’s reformation, for I am | those days, like mos+ young noblemen, and he did not 
certain the two are connected.” | want his only child to marry a poor man ; so he and Lady 
And in a moment after my ‘‘hap-hazard tongue ” was | Blanche had some trouble about Mr. Woodville. 
employed in eliciting the following information from the | My lord said that she should dismiss him ;, and she 
by no means declared she 


unwilling old 
servitor : 

“Tt wasn’t 
very long af- 
ter you were 
born, Miss 
Shafton,” he 
said, ‘‘ that all 
Iam going to 
tell you hap- 
pened. You 
were too little 
to know any- 
thing about 
it, and it’s a 
sad tale, that 
folks would 
rather forget 
than tell over 
again. Lady 
Blanche was 
my lord’s only 
child, and he 
thought all 
the world of 
her, and 80 
did every one 


never would, 
and that her 
father was 
unjust. Well, 
well,’’ contin- 
ued Robert, 
doubtfully, 
his affection 
for his master 
struggling 
with his own 
honest convic- 
tions; ‘‘maybe 
he was, just a 
little. But, 
then, my lord 
might have 
had reasons 
that no one 
knew about. 
But it did 
seem rather 
hard to part a 
young couple, 
who loved 
each other, 
just because 
the gentleman 
was not rich. 
Lady Blanche 
thought it 

was, anyhow, 
and so. she 
kept on being 
just as kind 

as ever to Mr. 

Woodville. 

They often 

rode_horse- 
back together, 

and I always 





else ; she was 
like a bright 
fairy in the 
house, always 
full of laugh, 
and always so 
happy. She 
looked very 
much like 
you, Miss 
Shafton, and 
my lord sees 
that as well as 
I do; I know 
it from the went, too. 
way I’ve seen : : : = **My lord, 
him looking = —— you see, did 
ob 200: “Shen CALCUTTA! THE CITY OF PALACES.—A WATER-SELLER, CALCUTTA.— SEE PAGE 642. ak aan de 
you didn’t know it. Well, the Earl of Grandon lived , offend the earl, who was his friend, by forbidding his 
then in the big house you can see from the balcony | nephew to come to the Grange, and so he had to let 
of the Grange, and his nephew, Mr. Arthur Woodville, | things go as they were. 
used often to come down there to hunt, and he’d stay for “One morning Lady Blanche told me to have her horse 
weeks together. It was not very long before I began to | and mine ready, as Mr. Woodville was coming to ride 
see that something more than the love of hunting brought | with her. 
him so often to his uncle’s house, and pretty soon other *‘T brought the animals round to the door, and, as Mr. 
people began to think as I did. ; | Woodville had not come yet, I tied them, and went into 
‘Any one who saw Lady Blanche and Mr. Woodville | the house. As I passed the drawing-room door, I heard 
together would have said that they were just made for | my lord and Lady Blanche talking. 
one another ; and they thought so, too, themselves. ‘My lord was very angry—I could tell that from his 
‘Now, the young gentleman, though he was the nephew | loud voice—and Lady Blanche was trying to calm him. 
of an earl, was poor himself ; and, as his uncle had plenty “JT went out to the front again, and waited with the 
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horses ; but, even there, I could hear my lord’s passion- 
ate tones. 

“‘ Mr. Woodville soon rode up, and Lady Blanche came 
out, looking very pale and distressed, in spite of her efforts 
to seem gay. 

*‘My lord came out in the hall with her, and I heard 
him say, too low for Mr. Woodville to hear : 

*** Now, mark my words, Blanche ; if, when you come 
back from this ride, you cannot tell me that you have 
given Arthur Woodville his dismissal, this house will be 
no longer your home. Remember 

“I dropped a good way behind them, as I always did, 
just keeping within call. 

**T could see that they were talking very earnestly, and 
once Mr. Arthur pointed to the little chapel we were pass- 
ing—ah ! there it is, now, just ahead of us, Miss Shafton 
—but Lady Blanche shook her head. I misdoubt that he 
was asking her to marry him, then and there, and so end 
my lord’s opposition. 

** Ah ! no one will ever know what they talked about ! 

*‘They had just passed the chapel, when a deer burst 
from the woods, and sprang across the road, just before 
them, and my lady’s horse—a wild thing that she ought 
never to have mounted—became perfectly frantic with the 
sudden fright. 

“She could not hold him in, and, before Mr. Wood- 
ville could catch the rein, he sprang away down the road, 
at a terrible -pace. 

“The young gentleman, his face as white as a sheet, 
dashed after, and I followed, full speed. 

“It was an awful place for a horse to get frightened, 
for, not half a mile ahead, the road comes to a sudden 
stop, on the very brink of a cliff, with the sea roaring 
two hundred feet below! We, all three of us, thought of 
this ; and my lady tried to turn her horse, but the animal 
was mad with fear, and minded her no more than a fly. 
Mr. Woodville pushed his own horse forward, and just 
before the Arabian reached the cliff, he managed to pass 
it, and then turned his own horse at the very end of the 
road, so as to completely block it up. On came the 
Arabian, and instead of stopping, as we all thought he 
would, he came, full speed, right up against Mr. Wood- 
ville’s horse ! Oh ! Miss Shafton ! I shudder now, when 
I think of that terrible moment ! Lady Blanche’s Arabian 
was a powerful animal, and the other staggered under the 
shock. The next instant, I saw both horses, with their 
riders, go over the cliff together! How I got home to 
tell the tale I scarcely know. They never found the 
bodies—the sea swallowed them up. 

*‘T was sick nearly to death for a month after; and 
when I got about again my lord was like another man— 
kind and gentle, and nearly heart-broken, just like he is 
now. He has never spoken a harsh or angry word to any 
one since. 

‘** He parted from Lady Blanche in anger, you see, and 
he never forgets that—God bless him ! 

‘* Well, they will meet again, and then there will be no 
more anger between them—nothing but love ! 

‘Here we are at the end of the road, now, Miss Shaf- 
ton, and those bushes yonder are just on the brink of the 
cliff. People call it, ‘Lady Blanche’s Leap.’” 


A WINTER FEAST FOR THE BIRDS. 


Tue last Winter was a very trying one, and many of the 
little birds suffered severely from the want of food. The 
talented artist, Mr. Harrison Weir, states that he believes he 
saved not afew birds from starvation by adopting a simple 





plan—by not picking the bones in the meat for dinner 
quite as clean as usual, and then tying some of them with a 
piece of string fastened to the bough of a tree, a fine 
feast was furnished to many of the little feathered visitors, 
The amusing antics of the tomtits were specially remark- 
able. Many kinds of birds came in for their share of the 
savory meal. 

We hope that many of our readers will follow Mr. 
Weir’s good example during the coming Winter, which, 
like the last, may be both early and long. 

To help our young friends to ‘‘ Remember the Birds,” 
we give them Mr. Weir’s beautiful drawing. 


SHAKESPEARE’S MULBERRY-TREE. 


Tue house had been built in the reign of the seventh 
Henry, and Shakespeare bought it in 1597, when he was 
only in his thirty-fourth year. There he spent the last 
eighteen years of his lifeand composed many of his plays ; 
there he died, and thence he was borne to his tomb on 
the shoulders of some of the poor folk he had befriended. 
Tt passed subsequently into the hands of the Cloptons, 
and a descendant of the Cloptons and a descendant of 
the builder of Stratford Bridge demolished the old Tudor 
mansion and replaced it with a newer “place.” But that 
deed of vandalism was outvandaled by Parson Gastrell, 
who has been damned to infamy by the unanimous con- 
sent of posterity. 

In 1753 it pleased the reverend gentleman to cut down 
the mulberry-tree Shakespeare had planted in his garden, 
and under the spreading branches of which Garrick and 
his friends had been entertained in 1749 by Sir Hugh 
Clopton. But, as we know, it is an ill wind that blows 
good to no one ; and the sacrifice gave an immense im- 
pulse to ‘‘ genuine ” local industry. 

Shakespeare’s mulberry-tree multiplied itself miracu- 
lously, and souvenirs of the poet were sold at handsome 
prices, to be circulated through all the quarters of the 
globe. Nor did the profits end there. An advertisement 
better calculated ‘‘to draw” could scarcely have been 
devised. So we are sadly reminded of the ingratitude of 
human nature when we read that the Reverend Mr. Gas- 
trell, after some years of “‘ boycotting,” made a hurried 
hegira from Stratford in the night, ‘‘amid the rage and 
curses of its inhabitants.” 


THE MANUFACTURE OF CAMPHOR IN 
JAPAN. 

THE camphor-tree grows abundantly all over the island 
of Kiu Shiu, and portions of Japan. It is found alike on 
high elevations and in the valleys and lowlands. It isa 
hardy, vigorous, long-lived tree, and flourishes in all situ- 
ations. 

Many of these trees attain an enormous size. In the 
vicinity of Nagasaki there are a number which measure 
ten and twelve feet in diameter. The ancient temple of 
Osuwa, at Nagasaki, is situated in a magnificent grove of 
many hundred grand old camphor-trees, which are of 
great age and size, and are still beautiful and vigorous. I 
am told that there are trees at other places in Kiu Shiu 
measuring as much as twenty feet in diameter. The 
body, or trunk of the tree, usually runs up twenty or 
thirty feet without limbs, then branches out in all direc- 
tions, forming a well proportioned, beautiful tree, ever- 
green and very ornamental. 

The leaf is small, elliptical in shape, slightly serrated, 
and of a vivid dark-green color all the year round, except 
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for a week or two in the early Spring, when the young 
leaves are of a delicate, tender green. The seed, or berry, 
grows in clusters, and resembles black currants in size 
and appearance. The wood is used for many purposes, 
its fine grain rendering it especially valuable for cabinet 
work, while it is used also for ship-building. The roots 
make excellent knees for ships. 

In the manufacture of camphor the tree is necessarily 
destroyed, but, by a stringent law of the land, another is 
planted in its stead. The simple method of manufacture 
employed by the natives is as follows: 

The tree is felled to the earth and cut up into small 
pieces, or, more properly speaking, into chips. 

A large metal pot is partially filled with water and 
placed over a slow fire. A wooden tub is fitted to the.top 
of the pot, and the chips of camphor-wood are placed in 
this. The bottom of the tub is perforated, so as to permit 
the steam to pass up among the chips. 

A steam-tight cover is fitted on the tub. From this tub 
a bamboo pipe leads to another tub, through which the 
inclosed steam, the generated camphor and oil flow. 
This second tub is connected in hke manner with a third. 

The third tub is divided into two compartments, one 
above the other, the dividing floor being perforated with 
small holes, to allow the water and oil to pass to the lower 
compartment. The upper compartment is supplied with 
a layer of straw, which catches and holds the camphor in 
crystal in deposit as it passes to the cooling process. The 
camphor is then separated from the straw, packed in 
wooden tubs of 133} pounds each, and is ready for 
market. 

After each boiling the water is run off through a faucet, 
leaving the oil, which is used by the natives for illumi- 
nating and other purposes. 


RIGHT-HANDEDNESS. 


By JAMEs SHAW. 

Aurnover, at first sight, the four-handed mammals 
might appear to have a superior organization to man, 
yet, because locomotion and prehension have both to be 
accomplished by the limbs of the former, whereas in man 
there is a division of labor with his limbs, the upper pair 
being almost entirely prehensile, the result is that man’s 
two hands are worth more than the ape’s four. In extreme 
youth there is little appreciable difference between the 
functions of the hands and feet, which alike shove and twist 
awkwardly in the nurse’s arms. At a later period both 
hands and feet assistinlocomotion. Itis not until a child 
has acquired the power of language that the difference be- 
tween the ight-hand and left becomes discernible. Nor 
does this difference quité come of itself, like the difference 
of voice ; or like the beard, announcing puberty, but it is 
guided into distinctness by precept and example. Around 
the youthful pupil stand parents, nurse, preceptor, all 
anxious that he should leave off the use of the “‘ wrong 
hand,” either in labor, or as a matter of courtesy. So 
persistent and universal is this education that some 
authorities have deemed the whole difference between 
right and left hand an affair of fashion, and that if both 
hands were educated alike it would be a great gain ; since 
in case of any casualty which should deprive a man of 
the use of the highly favored limb, the tedious operation 
of educating the left-hand to do the right-hand’s work 
would be avoided. 

Nevertheless, if right-handedness be a fashion, it is all 
but universal, and the most ancient fashion we know. 
The history of writing, the evidence of language, and the 





drawings and tools, not only of Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Greeks and Romans, but of races, the memory of whose 
existence had passed away ere the earliest extant records 
had been penned, and whose rude tools, and weapons, 
and artistic representations have been disinterred from 
caves, kitchen-middens and crannogs, give us early evi- 
dence of right-handedness. Thess drawings represent 
faces in profile, looking toward the left, just as a street 
Arab, unless he be left-handed, chalks them on any un- 
occupied surface. Such is a sketch of the mammoth, 
on a piece of ivory, found in the rock-shelter at La Made- 
leine, in the Dordogne. So, also, is the reindeer, etched 
with great spirit and skill on bones procured from a cave 
near Bruniquel. 

Another drawing, in which an eel, two horses’ heads, 
aud what Dr. E. B. Taylor has pronounced as possibly 
the earliest-known portrait of man, represents the imple- 
ment held in the right-hand. Professor Daniel Wilson 
has given three engravings of bronze sickles from the lake 
of Brienne, all constructed for right-handed men of the 
Bronze Period. One such handle, found in 1872, was the 
first example ofa complete hafted instrument ; and, as Dr. 
Wilson remarks, is carefully fashioned, so as to adapt it 
to the grasp of a very small hand, and as incapable of use 
by a left-handed shearer as a mower’s scythe. 

In drawing or copying a print, especially if the orna- 
ment be of a small and repeating character, we begin at 
the top of our sheet or tablet on the left-hand side. The 
reason for so doing is that our hand may not rub upon 
what is already finished, but not quite dry. This reason 
seems to have determined the method of writing, which 
is from left to right. Nevertheless, the most ancient 
Egyptian writing is like that of a left-handed race, and 
proceeded from right to left. ‘The figures of men and 
animals in their hieroglyphics do not shed light on the 
problem of which was the favorite hand ; but their an- 
cient drawings and sculptures are evidence of right-hand 
superiority. 

The universality of the preference given to the right- 
hand is as striking as its antiquity. It was wont to be 
believed that kissing was a sign of affection known all the 
world over; but our anthropologists have rudely dissi- 
pated this pleasant dream, by showing that there are 
races so benighted as never to have heard of it. Not so 
with right-handedness. The Eskimaux, American Indians, 
Maoris, Negroes, and natives of the Oceanic Isle place 
the sword, staff or whip in, the right-hand ; the shield or 
reins in the left. The arrow is guided to its mark, the 
assegai thrown at the enemy, the boomerang aimed at the 
bird, by the same hand, as a rule, in whatever regions 
these missiles are employed. 

All languages lift up their testimopy in favor of the 
antiquity and universality of right-hand preference. Our 
words ‘ sinister” and ‘‘ dextrous ” are from the Latin for 
left and right, and our Anglo-Saxon word left, expresses, 
according to Trench, the little-used hand, being left out 
of work so frequently compared to its neighbor. (auche, 
the French word for “ left,” is, says Brachet, “literally 
the weak hand, which has not the qualities of strength, 
agility, address, compared to the other. Strange as this 
may seem,” he continues, ‘it is confirmed by the ex- 
istence of analogous metaphors in other languages. Thus 
in Italian the left-hand is stanca, the fatigued ; or manca, 
the defective. Modern Provengal calls it man seneco, the 
decrepit hand. 

The exceptions to the honor given to the right-hand 
are few, and some of them such as seem to strengthen 
the rule. Lucky omens were seen to the right of the 
Roman armies ; but, inasmuch as these omens would be 
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considered unlucky from the barbarian’s point of view, 
there might grow up a prejudice against right-hand initia- 
tive among the latter. There is a wide-spread feeling 
that it is uncanny to turn against the sun ; we deal out 
our playing cards in an awkward, cross-hand fashion. 

In the Halloween superstitions of the Scottish peasantry, 
luck was secured by dipping the left arm or looking over 
the left shoulder. The falcon, save in Asia, is held on 
the wrist of the left-hand. With the Chinese the place of 
honor is toward the left. And when Commander Cameron 
crossed Af- 
rica, he was 
surprised to 
at Kan- 
yanyé, the 
heir-pre- 
sumptive to 
a ‘*throne” 
with the nails 
of his left- 
hand grown 
to an 
mous length, 
as a sign of 
great rank. 
The hand, 
owing to dis- 
use, was a 
great deal 
smaller than 
its fellow. 

As man 
rises from a 
state of bar- 
barism to 
that of civili- 
zation, the 
education of 
the right- 
hand be- 
comes more 
urgent. A 
hunter of 
wild beasts, 
or a cattle- 
idrover, losing 
a right arm, 
would not 
sustain so 
serious & mis- 
fortune as if 
the same loss 
occurred to 
an engraver 
or clerk in 
modern 
times. We 
can easily 
imagine that the transfer of a spear or stick to the 
other hand would be less irksome than the many trials 
to write well with the left. As men began to unite in 
bodies, requiring simultaneous combined movements, 
the pre-historic drill- sergeants would not be slow 
to discover the advantage of troops covering the heart 
with the shield by the hand that lay nearest it, and having 
the sword-hand free throughout the whole line, ready for 
offense. As tools became more numerous, varied and 
complex, it would be a matter of importance to make them 


see 


enor- 





to suit one hand rather than the other ; and so now we | to either ? 








A WINTER FEAST FOR THE BIRDS.— SEE PAGE 754, 





find that a left-handed man is handicapped, since many of 
our most useful tools, etc., the screw, the gimlet, scissors, 
carpenters’-benches, printcutters’-guages, and even that 
latest novelty, the ‘“‘mustache-cup,” are all made for a 
world of right-handed men. This tendency to specializa- 
tion may be seen in clothes, the buttons being placed on 
one side, the loop-holes on another. Gloves adapted for 
each hand, and shoes for either foot, are luxuries which 
have reached the poorer classes at a comparatively recent 
date. In the struggle for supremacy, left-handed persons 
are, amongst 
us, like for- 
eigners who 
speak no 
other lan- 
guage but 
their own, 
and from 
their want of 
fitness are 
apt to fall 
behind. The 
dutyof giving 
preference to 
the right- 
hand seems 
more imperi- 
ously enjoin- 
ed in fami- 
lies whose 
education 
and social 
position are 
most advanc- 
ed, and it has 
been remark- 
ed that the 
number of 
am b idexter, 
or left-hand- 
ed individu- 
als, is pro- 
portionally 
larger as we 
descend the 
scale, being 
greatest in 
such _locali- 
ties as the 
Fiji Islands 
and places 
remote from 
civilization. 
Ts all such 
anxiety to 
educate the 
right-hand 
exclusively 
not somewhat misdirected ? Would it not be an ad- 
vantage to have each hand equally deft ? There appears 
to be no inherent deficiency in the left-hand of the 
violinist, or of the charioteer, for the hand that regulates 
the delicate chords of the violin or the reins of the spirited 
steed takes upon itself more responsibility than the one 
which guides the bow or the whip. Eminent painters, 
surgeons, musicians athletes, have been enumerated who 
were either left-hanaed or ambidexter. Why should not 
hands be trained like eyes, giving a free field and no favor 
Then, should the king meet with accident, 
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there would be a prince equally accomplished to take his 
place. Perhaps it is too late to expect for this question 
the answer which one, prepossessed in favor of an ambi- 
dextrous education, would desire. The antiquity and 
universality of the preference are enough to cause sus- 
picion that it has now got into the blood, and it is not 
likely to be easily eradicated. 

Various theories have been set forward to account for 
this peculiarity of the sons of Adam. Aristotle seems to 
have been the first to display philosophical curiosity on 
the subject. He tells us that there is a right and a left in 
animals, which different sides must be determined, not by 
position, but by function. He goes on, in his own way, 
to give a reason for right-hand predominance, and why it 
is that burdens should be carried on the left shoulder. In 
a memoir, published by Professor Buchanan, of Glasgow, 
the preference of the right-hand, as well as the equally old 
and prevalent custom, attested by the most ancient monu- 
ments, of carrying burdens on the left shoulder, was 
alleged to be due to the want of symmetry in the human 
body. The centre of gravity, it was argued, was not in 
the medial line, but inclined toward the right, the right 
lung being larger than the left ; and the liver, the heaviest 
of the internal organs, occupying a place toward the right. 
Owing to this cause a mechanical reason was given for the 
right arm acting with greater power ; while it was argued 
that in carrying a burden on the left shoulder, the porter 
stooped forward toward the right, thus bringing the weight 
to be upheld more directly above the stronger right limb. 
The weakest part of the argument was that which required 
transposition of the viscera to account for left-handed- 
ness. 

Transposition of the viscera is extremely rare, but left- 
handedness is a phenomenon with which everybody is ac- 
quainted ; it is accompanied by the same larger-sized left 
limbs that are so normally, in the right, and can be shown 
to run in families. Indeed, in at least one case of trans- 
position of the viscera the subject was right-handed. 
Anatomists, who have made additional observations, con- 
firm Dr. Buchanan’s remarks on the relatively greater 
weight of the right side in adults, and consequently of the 
position of the centre of gravity being toward that side, 
although pointing out that in children and quadrupeds 
the body is more symmetrical. 

Another theory is founded on the fact of the brain being 
composed of two hemispheres, which work the muscles 
cross-wise, so that disease or weakness of a hemisphere 
affects the whole opposite side of the body. Gratiolet had 
observed that the right side was worked with more nervous 
energy, since, even at an early date, the anterior and 
middle lobes of the brain in the left side were more largely 
developed ; and the late M. Paul Broca records that in 
forty brains which he had examined, he found the left 
frontal lobe heavier than the right. Further independent 
observations are needed to confirm the theory of right- 
handedness depending on the greater energy supplied to 
the right side by the larger left hemisphere. 

Nature, when there is a purpose to serve, is nowise loath 
to depart from symmetrical form. This may be observed 
in our crustaceans, especially the hermit-crab of our 
coasts, which has one set of limbs, notably those in front, 
which protrude from the shell longer than the set on the 
other side. The tusks of the narwhal are very unequally 
developed. In serpents the lung most developed is the 
right. In birds the aborted ovary and oviduct are the 
right. The sole’s eyes are twisted to the right, the tur- 
bot’s to the left. Parrots perch, for most part, on the 
right leg. Training induces preference, as in the case of 
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the horse which leads with the right foot in acanter. The 
African elephant uses one of its tusks more frequently 
than the other for digging roots, etc. This tusk, from 
being often broken, is called the “‘ servant” by the ivory 
traders, and is of less value. It is most frequently the 
right. In the two eyes of many persons the focus is dif- 
ferent, the right eye being the one generally, it is thought, 
with stronger vision. The curious circumstance of 
travelers, bewildered on a prairie, or amid mists, and 
striking their own footmarks after completing a circle, has 
been referred to the agility and strength of the right limb 
unconsciously pulling on slightly in advance. But this 
belongs to the pleasant guesses that attend every theory 
not sufficiently submitted to the ordeal of experiment, and 
need not be too seriously considered in the question under 
discussion. 





RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Dr. M. 8. WapswortH is preparing for publication in the me- 
moirs of the Museum of Comparative Zoology his researches upon 
meteoric and allied terrestrial rocks, which have wider bearings 
than the title alone would indicate. These studies, which are of 
high authority, and are sketched out in Science, show that formerly 
the earth must have been a liquid globe, and that its present inte- 
rior is either now liquid, or may meee become so. All rocks 
originally came from the cooling material of the globe, and there- 
fore their constituents are the same in all regions; the chemical 
and sedimentary rocks have resulted from the disintegration of 
that material, but eruptive rocks had never solidified. In respect 
to eruptions, the molten matter may be pushed out at one point by 
shrinkage of the earth’s crust at another. Water may meet lava on 
its way to the surface, but is never the cause of an eruption. It is 

robable that explosive voleanic action has become more common 

n recent times, while quiet overflows more often happened in past 
ages. In respect to meteorites, Wadsworth warns us that many of 
the so-called meteoric irons are probably of terrestrial origin, and 
hence confusion has crept into the knowledge and classification of 
them. The characters of the true meteorites show that they have 
been derived from a hot, liquid mass, and not from any gaseous or 
solid body. Of all the suggested sources, the most probable one is 
the sun; provided the eruptive activity now observed on his sur- 
face is enough to hurl such materials into space; if not so now, it 
may have been in past times. They show themselves to be plastic 
drops falling into a liquid mass of the same material. They have 
not hey found where life could have existed, for, in that case, the 
readily alterable materials of which they are composed would have 
suffered change, 


A Lonpon scientific weekly gives some practica: advice as to 
the use of a thermomoter. In regard to its position, a matter of 
the highest consequence if correct resulis are to be had, it says: 
‘* A stout stake, standing four or five feet above the surface of the 
ground, with a shallow box about a foot or fifteen inches square 
nailed on to it, and facing north, makes the best thermometer- 
case, provided it is set far enough away from walls or other ob- 
jects likely to influence the instruments by radiation. It is always 
warmest within a few feet or yards of a wall facing south, and a 
thermometer in the shade, but facing such a wall, is sure to recor: 
a false temperature. It should be fully exposed to the air about 
five feet from the ground, but should be permanently and effect- 
ually shaded from the sun, A self-registeriag instrument is tho 
best for recording the outdoor temperature, and the minimum 
should be noted in the morning, and the maximum in the after- 
noon, after the temperature begins to decline. A wet-bulb ther- 
mometer should always be placed in the same case, in order to 
register the state of the air as regards moisture, A common ther- 
mometer will answer the purpose if the bulb is inclosed in a piece 
of thin muslin, which should communicate with a tiny cup of clean 
water below by means of a piece of common wick, which draws up 
the moisture to the muslin and keeps the bulb constantly wet. In 
dull, damp days, both the dry and the wet bulbs will stand alike, 
or nearly so; but on dry days the wet bulb will record the lowest 
temperature, and the difference between the two will denote the 
degree of aridity of the atmosphere at the time.” 


MANGANESE ores have various uses in the arts. The finely pow- 
dered mineral spread on earthenware as a thin paste will give a 
violet-blue color; spread on thick, a color almost black. Fused 
with borax or salt of phosphorus, this mineral enters into the com- 
position of violet-colored giass. Pulverized, the ores may be used 
for amber paint; and the sulphate and chloride are employed in 
ealico-printing, the former compound giving a fine chocolate 
brown. The ores receive a fine polish, and are employed for “‘in- 
laid work”; while one of the oxides of manganese, heated, gives 
off chlorine for bleaching purposes, and another the pure oxygen 
for the chemist’s laboratory experiments, 





Tue southern boundary of the great northern ice-cap, during 
| the “ glacial period,” has now been well made ont between Capo 
| Cod and the edge of Illinois. Briefly told, the boundary line of 


the dog which *‘ gives paw,” with the limb so trained, and ! the glaciated area runs as follows: Beginning on the Island of 
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THE PRUDENT MOTHER 


Atways keeps a bottle of Aver’s CHERRY 
PrecTorat in the house, and by so doing, 
saves herself many anxious and sleepless 
hours. When the baby is breathing 
hoarsely at night, and the mother’s quick 
ear recognizes pistes 

CROUP 


In the sound, she administer’s AyYErR’s 
Cuerry Pectrorau, which relieves the 
obstructed breathing and soothes the child 
to healthful slumber. The thoughtless 
mother, who does not keep AYER’s CHERRY 
PecTorat in the house, sits up all night 
trying various doubtful remedies on the 
poor baby, and may well be thankful if it 
is alive in the morning. 


*‘T find nothing else so efficacious as AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL in the treatment of COLDS 
end COUGHS, and have used it in cases of 
CROUP, ASTHMA, and incipient CONSUMPTION, 
with great success.”’—Dk, J. WILSON, Centre- 
ville, Iowa, 

“My children have taken AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL for COUGHS and CROUP, and have 
found it give immediate relief, followed by 
cure.”—MRS, T. GREGG, Lowell, Mass, 


“Medical science has produced no other 
anodyne expectorant so good as AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL. It is invaluable for dis- 
eases of the throat and lungs.’’—PROFESSOR 
F, SWEETZER (Maine Medical School), Bruns- 
wick, Me. 


When the prudent mother's children are 
attacked by 


WHOOPING COUGH, 


She gives them AyER’s CHERY PECTORAL, 
which relieves the severity of the disease 
and shortens its duration. The thought- 
less mother, who does not hase at hand 
Ayer’s Coerry PECTORAL, when her chil- 
dren are attacked and are almost coughing 
up their little spines, lamentingly wonders 
why they always have so much worse at- 
tacks than fall to the lot of other people's 
children. 

** AYER'’S CHERRY PECTORAL affords more re- 
lief in cases of WHOOPING COUGH than any 
other medicine.”’—DR. ARTHUR Y. Cox, St, 
Louis, Mo, 

“There is no other remedy which I con- 
sider so sure in its effects as AYER’S CHERRY 
PECTORAL.—DR. E. F. PAPE, Sandusky, Ohio, 


At all seasons, but especially in the Win- 
ter and Spring, children are liable to 


COUGHS and COLDS, 


The prudent mother at once gives to her 
children AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL, which 
speedily relieves and quickly cures; while 
the children of the thoughtless mother, 
who keeps none of AyEr’s CHERRY PEc- 
ToRAL at hand, continue to suffer from 
colds and coughs until their ailments be- 
come chronic, and perhaps incurable. 


“In cases of COLDS and COUGHS we take 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL and PILLS, and the 
inconvenience passes off like magic.”—Mnrs, 
Wm. C. REID, Freehold, N. J. 


“The best remedy that can be had for 
COUGHS and COLDS is AYER’S CHERRY PECTo- 
RAL.’’—E. M. SARGENT, Lowell, Mass, 


“I use no other medicine than AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL for COUGHS and COLDS in 
my own family, and I unhesitatingly recom- 
mend it to my customers and friends.’’—G, W. 
PEYTON (Merchant), Kea/chie, La, 





“‘AYER'’S CHERRY PECTORAL is the best 
remedy I have ever found for COUGHS and 
COLDS; in fact it never fails.".—J. DEPoy, Lon- 
donderry, Ohio, 


When the prudent mother’s husband 
brings home that bad cold which threat- 
ens to 

SETTLE ON HIS LUNGS, 


She gives him Ayrr’s CHERRY PECTORAL, 
and he is cured; but the thoughtless 
mother, who has no CHERRY PECTORAL to 
give her husband under like circumstances, 
sees him so hurried by Pneumonia that he 
hasn’t time to make his will. 


*“*I contracted a severe cold which rapidly 
developed PNEUMONIA, and presented obsti- 
nate and dangerous symptoms. My physician 
ordered AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. The re- 
sult was a rapid and permanent cure.”’—H. E. 
SIMPSON (formerly of Fitchburgh, Ky.), Rogers, 
Texas. 

“I was troubled with an exceedingly severe 
COUGH, which became so fixed upon me that 
although I used a number of different reme- 
dies. I was unable to rid myself of it. I was 
going into CONSUMPTION. I purchased a bot- 
tle of AYER’Ss CHERRY PECTORAL, and before 1 
had used one-fourch of it was entirely cured.” 
—W. H. THORNTON (Editor Lawrence Journal), 
Lawrence, Kan. 


“We have been selling your CHERRY PEC- 
TORAL for thirteen years, and find it is un- 
surpassed as aremedy for COUGHS of a chronic 
nature, or for any sudden cold or PNEUMO- 
NIA,”"—E. EAST, Coulterville, Iil. 


**T took a SEVERE COLD, which lasted me 
through the Fall and Winter. After using 
several preparations without effect, I finally 
tried AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, and before 
using}one bottle was completely cured. I 
have entire confidence in it, and take pleas- 
ure in recommending it to our friends and 
customers, many of whom have used it with 
the best results.’’—H. W. CRITTENDEN (Drug- 
gist), Burton, Ohio, 


When the prudent mother, from some 
unavoidable exposure, herself experiences 
an attack of 


LARYNGITIS or BRONCHITIS, 


She finds prompt relief and cure in her 
ever-ready bottle of Ayrr’s Currry PEc- 
TORAL; but the thoughtless mother—who 
never has CHerry Pectorat handy— when 
she suffers from like maladies grows worse 
and worse, and in due course of time her 
children get a stepmother, more prudent 
than she was, it is to be hoped. 


“T had severe LARYNGITIS, which resulted 
in chronic hoarseness, By the use of AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL I have entirely regained 
my health '’"—C. R. PHILLIPS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


‘‘A severe BRONCHIAL trouble, pronounced 
by a skillful physician to be very dangerous, 
and lable to terminate {n PNEUMONIA, af- 
flicted me. After one bottle of AYER’Ss CHERRY 
PECTORAL I found relief. It has extended my 
life ten years at least.’-—JOHN J. UHLMAN, 
Brooklyn, N, Y. 

“T have been troubled with BRONCHITIS 
since my youth. I owe my life wholly to 
AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL.”’— DR. W. K. GANN, 
Montice'lo, Ky. 

“My wife was troubled with violent cough- 
ing, hard and dry, for 30 years. and got s0 low 
I thought it would kill her. She took AYER’S 
CHERRY PECTORAL, and now is entirely 
cured.”’"—G. M. CARR, French Camp, Miss, 


Avyer’s CoErry PecTorAL, PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowmii, Mass. (Ana- 
lytical Chemists). So~p By ALL Dkrva- 
GISTS. 





What is Said About the ‘Sunday 


Magazine.” 
“We do not know where one will find 
more or better reading matter for {he 
money.’’— National Baptist. 


“Tue Magazine improves with each 
number.”— The Interior. 


“Its contents are invariably the choic- 
est class of reading.”— Canadian Statesman. 


“THE SunDAY MAGAZINE is one of our 
best family monthlies, compact with fresh 
and excellent reading matter, illustrated 
by a large number of engravings descriptive 
of eminent persons and places.”—Journal 
& Messenger. 


“Irs reading mattor is varied and in- 
teresting; so much so, that it is with re- 
luctance the reader lays down the Maga- 
zine until he has read the whole of it.”— 
Christian Neighbor, Columbia, 8, C. 


“CONTAINS a great amount of instruct- 
ive reading, especially in the department 
of Scripture illustrations and of Oriental 
Bible customs.”—The Observer, New York. 


“A suM-TOTAL of literature that the 
reader can scarcely fail to be charmed 
with.””— New Orleans Picayune. 


“Tris immense monthly is crowded 
with a large variety of instructive and re- 
ligious miscellany.” — Zion’s Herald. 


“Tuts is one of our standard religious 
monthlies, and contains a synopsis of re- 
ligious news and intelligence from all parts 
of the world. It is really what lt professes 
to be, undenominational.”— Dai'y Sara- 
togian. 

** For variety of matter, beautiful illus- 
trations and useful information, it has no 
superior.”—Piesbylerian Record, Montreal. 

“Its superior as a family magazine 
cannot be found. We commend it tofour 
readers as entirely worthy their patronage.” 
—LDistrict Reporter, Battleground, Ind. 


“THE page of ‘ Recreations for Sunday 
Afternoon’ is quite entertaining, and fur- 
nishes an instructive exercise for the 
young folks, who are apt to be a little rest- 
less at that time.”—Christian Secretary, 
Hartford, Conn. 


“Tis useful and valuable publication 
maintains its onward and upward course, 
and seems to be growing better and brighter 
all the time.’’--Albany Sunday Press. 


“THis Magazine has made a ‘hit’ in 
publishing a series of articles on ‘ Reli- 
gious Denomination’ in the United States, 
Presented{by Their Prominent Advocates.’ ” 
— Young Churchman, Milwaukee, 


“Tne number for November contains 
such a large variety of interesting and edi- 
fying reading, and such rich illustrations, 
that to single out for special mention any 
one article would do injustice to the others.” 
— Worcester West Chronicle, Athol, Mass. 


“THE number, which makes a stout 
volume of itself, is filled with a great vari- 
ety of interesting semi-religious miscel- 
lany.”’"— Zion's Herald, Boston, 

“THe reading matter is all good, the 
illustrations numerous and well engraved.” 
—Albany Sunday Press. 


“Tus number of the Magazine, which 
has a new and much improved cover, has 
nota dull page in it.”—Providence Evening 
Press. 
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ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 





Nantue‘xet, it passes through Murthu’s Vineyard, No Man’s Land, 
Long Island, from east to west, across Staten d, entering New 
Jersey at Perth Amboy, and after bending northward, and making 
a t angle near Dover, crosses the Delaware at Belvidere. 
Thence it runs north westerly through Northampton, Luzerne, Ly- 
coming, Tioga and Potter counties in Pennsylvania, and Cattarau- 
gus county in New York, to five miles north of Salamanca, Thence 
it goes southwestward to the Ohio line at Chaintown, about fifteen 
miles north of the Ohio River. In Ohio the line runs nearly west 
to Stark county, then more to the south, to the corner of Knox, 
where it-turns sharply south to the Ohio River, which it follows ir- 
regularly as far as Clarke county, Indiana, turning beyond into a 
zi line north and west, toward Illinois. Beyond this point the 
boundary has not been accurately traced. A paper by fessor 
G. Wright, before the late American Association meeting at Minne- 
apolis, discussed this boundary and the reasons for its irregular- 
ity, explaining the lattor by the supposition that unequal amounts 
of snow fell over different regions in the north, urging the ice-foot 
a further in some places than in others, 


Ir is a widely-observed fact in the temperate zone, that wher- 
ever a pine forest is cleared by the axe, or by fire, a growth of 
oiks springs up with strange rapidity to take-its place. An-easily 
understood explanation of this may be made. In every pine forest 
there area fewoaks. Their tough, non-resinous bark resists the 
flames of a fire, and they often survive the conflagration of a 
forest. If not, there are oaks upon the border of the cleared space 
to furnish seeds. These may be blown there by wind, or washed 
upon the new ground in the runlets of a heavy rain. The forest is 
filled with squirrels, chipmunks and other animals, whose habit it 
is to bury nuts in the ground, and the number they thus tuck 
away is remarkable. A large proportion of these are never dug 
up, and consequently sprout and become trees. Birds feeding 
upon acorns often drop them. Last of all, many seeds, fallen 
during the previous season, or even before that, might preserve 
their vitality under favorable conditions, and be ready to spring 
up as soon as the shadow of the forest was removed and the 
ground manured with ashes. These simple agencies account for 
the mysterious replacement of pines by oaks, and analogous ex- 
amples of sudden growth. 


THE snowstorm which excited the people of San Francisco last 
Winter (December 3ist, 1882) because it was the first snow seen 
there for a century, has interested microscopists particularly, who 
found it brought with it a large quantity of atmospheric dust re- 
sembling the sand of the Mojave desert, and about eighteen per 
cent. of organic matter. Soon after a “shower of mud” occurred 
at Fresno, the substance of which was nearly identical with the 
impurities in the San Francisco snow; while at Modesto snow fell 
earrying fourteen per cent. of vegetable fibre. Remarkabls sand- 
storms occurred at various points in California at the same season. 
The — of so large a proportion of vegetable matter, much of 
which, no doubt, was germs, suggests the question of the spread 
of disease, as well as of the sudden a rance of new fungi and 
other plants. Certain localities are said to have become unhealthy 
on the introduction of water for mining purposes, or for irrigation 
—in many cases almost uninhabitable. The question arises, may 
not these germ-carrying winds produce evil effects in many in- 
stances ? But all our studies, conducted even in time of plagues, 
have produced no definite facts as yet. 


THe range of bold hills extending north and south across 
Staten Island are of serpentine rock, according to Dr. Sterry Hunt. 
On the west side are Triassic sandstones, like those of the adjacent 
mainland, including a belt of intrusive diabare, and on the east 
the overlying and nearly horizontal cretaceous marls, which are 
traced south and west into New Jersey. The only other rocks on 
the island are small areas of coarse-grained veinstone, like gran- 
ite, and others of an actinolite rock, both exposed among the 
sands on the northeast shore. _The serpentine of the hills is sim- 
ilar to that upon which New York and Hoboken are built. Dr. 
Hunt accounts for these isolated hills of this silicate among newer 
rocks by the theory that they have resisted subatrial decay far 
better than the gneisses and other feldspathic rocks, which once 
stood equal to them, but have been disintegrated and swept away. 


THE State entomologist of Illinois, Professor Forbes, has sent 
out a circular concerning a new dipterous insect injurious to the 
wheat in that region. It is found in the larval state at the base of 
the stem, just above the root, and proves to be the Meromyza Ame- 
ricana of Fitch. (Professor Forbes is well known for his novel 
and entertaining observations on the food of our common birds.) 
Tn the same State strawberries have been greatly injured near Car- 
bondale by the attacks of an unknown myriapod, and elsewhere 
by the tarnished plant-bug, capsus oblineatus; while the Hessian 
fly has proved so destructive that large areas of wheat have been 
plowed up to prevent the spread of the pest. The position of State 
entomologist in that part of the country is not a sinecure, 


PHOSPHORESCENT SuLPHUR.—Hoerr K. Heumann, of Zurich, has 
recently observed that a very brilliant phosphorescence, far sur- 
passing that of phosphorus, can be obtained from sulphur when it 
is heated so as to combine s/orly with the oxygen of he atmo- 
sphere. It can be seen by dipping a heated glass rod into flowers 
of sulphur, When the blue flame, which appears when the rod is 
made too hot, is blown out. a peculiar gray-white light begins to 
play round the rod, quite different from the ordinary blue sulphur 
flame. Very pretty ravs of this gray licht, some four inches long, 


ean be obtained by heating sulphur up to 180° C. in an air bath. 
Analysis shows that the product is mainly sulphurous acid in small 
quantities, 





ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


As LONG as a woman retains her maiden name, her maiden aim 
is to change it. 

Wary is a drawn tooth like a thing no longer remembered ?—Bo- 
cause it is out of the head. 


An old lady says she hears every day of civil engineers, and 
wonders if there are no civil conductors, 


An old lady with several unmarried daughters feeds them on 
fish diet, because it is rich in phosphorus, and phosphorus is 
the essential thing in making matches, 


A wit driving in the country one day observed a notice beside a 
fence: ‘‘ Beware of the dog!” There not being any signs of a dog, 
the wit wrote on the board, ‘“‘ Ware be the dog ?” 


“Tr ever [ marry, I shan’t seek for mind; mind is too cold. 
I'd choose an emotional woman.” ‘“ Don’t do it,” eagerly ex- 
claimed his bald-headed friend; ‘‘ don’t do it, Iimplore you. My 
wife's an emotional woman,” 


Tuts was Jones’s reply to a friend’s intimation of his approach- 
ing marriage: ‘‘I should make my compliments to both of you; 
but, as I don’t know the young lady, I can’t felicitate you; and I 
know you so well that I can’t felicitate her.” 


ANTIQUARY: “ Here is something very rare; the identical Colt’s 
istols worn by the great Roland, who was slain at Roncesvalles 
y the Turks.” Customer: “ But there were no pistols in that 

day.” Antiquary: “ I know that, my déar sir; that’s what makes 
them so rare.” 

A UITTe girl who had been to church and heard the choir sing 
that beautiful hymn, “ Rock of Ages, cleft for me,” was delighted 
with the singing. She said she understood every word, and was 
soon heard huinming arcund the house, “ Rock the babies kept for 
me.” 

Quite Hmsexr. —Fitzboodle, fresh from Boulogne, met Brown 
the other day, and told him of the many illustrious persons he had 
fallen in with there. Amongst others, he mentioned Freckles, the 
art-critic. ‘‘ And was he quite himself ?” quoth Brown. “ Quite,” 
was the reply; ‘he borrowed a soveroign,” 


Tae Archbishop of Dublin once inquired of a physician: “ Why 
does the operation of hanging killa man?” ‘“ Because inspiration 
is checked, circulation stopped, and blood suffuses and congests 
the brain.” ‘ Bosh!” replied his grace, “it is because the rope is 
not long enough to let his feet touch the ground.” 


** MoTHER, may I get up at daybreak and go out to"look at the 
new comet with Charlie?” ‘‘ No, my daughter; but you may go 
into the kitchen and peel those potatoes.” It is in this way that 
many a youthful and soaring mind is condemned to limit the realm 
of its knowledge to the narrow borders of an insignificant planet. 


A LITTLE four-year-old remarked to her mother on going to 
bed, ‘‘I am not afraid of the dark.” ‘No, of course you are not,” 
replied her mamma, “for it can’t hurt you.” ‘“ But, mamma, I 
was a little afraid once when I went into the pantry in the dark to 
steal some honey.” ‘What were you afraid of?” asked her 
mamma, expecting to receive some stereotyped, pious reply. ‘I 
was afraid I couldn’t find the honey.” 


A sHarp student was called up by the worthy professor of a cel- 
ebrated college, and asked the question, ‘“‘Can a man see without 
eyes ?” ‘Yes, sir,” was the prompt reply. ‘ How, sir,” cried the 
astonished professor, ‘can a man see without eyes? Pray, sir, 
how do you make that out ?”. ‘Me can see with one, sir,” replied 
the ready-witted youth. And the whole class shouted with de- 
light at the triumph over metaphysics, 


A souprer who was by trade a stone-mason, belonging to one of 
the Bombay European regiments, offered, if the adjutant would 
procure a suitable stone, to cut a sun-dial and erect it before the 
quarter-guard. The stone was found and placed in position. It 
was an artistic piece of work, and much admired by all in the 
corps, more especially by the sergeant-major, who was heard to 
say “that it kept better time than the station-gun.” A few days 
after its erection Sergeant-major Pearce asked the adjutant to sign 
a supplementary requisition on the commissariat for the daily 
ane of four ounces of oil, in addition to that already supplied 
for the use of the quarter-guard. Lieutenant Hammond inquired 
why the extra oil was required, and was informed that, if the 
sentry had not a light, he would not be able to see what time it was 
during the night by the sun-dial. 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves, Cures Dyspepsia, 


Dr. R. F. C. Broune, of Warren, R. I., writes: “Send another 
dozen Hegeman’s Gastricine Lozenges. I do not believe in patent 
medicine as a general thing, but, after a fair trial, I can indorse 
this article as a scientifically prepared remedy of much merit in 
the treatment of various forms of indigestion and its sequelae. 

A trial of Gastrictnr Lozences will convince the sufferer of 
their efficacy. Sold by druggists. Price 25 and 50 cents per box. 
Beware of imitations. Sent by mail. J.N. HecemMan & Co., Pro- 
prietors, Broadway, corner of 8th Street, New York, 
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